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One of the wisest and most successful teachers of history that 
ever lived in America, Professor Francis Lieber of Columbia 
College, used a method peculiarly his own, and achieved excep¬ 
tional results by so doing. In his college classes he assigned as the 
for each exercise a definite number of pages in a popular 
manual of the history of Europe that was translated from the 
German. This manual was nothing more than a compact and 
desiccated collection of facts, including dates, names, and im¬ 
portant events. Each pupil was required to master the contents 
of the assigned number of pages. When the class met, the teacher 
required a selected pupil, in the presence of his classmates, to 
write upon the blackboard a summary of the events that hap¬ 
pened in Great Britain, for example, during the period under 
examination. By a system of cross-questioning the aid of the 
entire was had in securing the correctness of this suinmary. 
Then another pupil would be summoned to do the same thing for 
France, another for Germany, another for Italy, and so on until 
all the material included in the assigned portion of the textbook 
had been covered. Then the teacher, turning with a triumphant 
look to his dass, was in the habit of saying; “Now you know what 
was happening in each of the great countries of Europe at a 
specified time. But why were those things happening? You do 
not know. You will not find out from your textbook, but I will 
tell you.” Then the eloquent and learned scholar poured forth a 
wealth of illuminating philosophical explanation that made the 
carefully memorized facts forever real in the minds of his fortu¬ 
nate pupils. There is no better way to study or to teach histoty 
than that. The fundamental data, the dates, the names, the 
bare events, must be learned by the pupU, mid ha^g 
learned they must be mterpreted. Interpretation is the task o 

the teacher. . 

For more than a generation past there has been a stong 

steadily growing tendency to interpret the facts of history ^ 
the successive sequences in a cham of economic ° ' 

It has been stouUy held and tanght that the acuons o men anW 
nations ate to be explained as the effects of 
causes. To accept this, however, as occupying anything more 
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than a subordinate and a secondary place in the study of history, 
is to dose one’s eyes to the most obvious facts of human experi- 
, ence. No small part of the life of individuak and of nations is 
. devoted to courses of action and to polides which are in direct 
conflict with men’s obvious economic interests, but which are 
pursued because of belief in some prindple, because of adherence 
to some ideal, because of faith in something unseen and eternal. 
I The scholarly and the true interpretation of history is to view it 
I as the record of the sodal, the moral, and the intellectual educa¬ 
tion of man, with economic forces and laws playing a constant 
but a secondary part. 

It has become fashionable to decry chronolog)’^ and to treat 
as unimportant a knowledge of the dates at which large events 
took place. But this tendency is one to be vigorously resisted. 
Chronology lies at the basis of history and furnishes it with a 
framework. Not to know the significance of dates such as ^ 
B.C., 7^ A.D., 1066, 1453, 1492, 1649, 1789, 1815, and 1914, 
is to miss the due to the power to group events in their natural 
order and in their causal sequence. 

I He will be a fortunate student, too, who is guided by a study 
of history through the gates that lead to literature. Herodotus 
Thucydides, Livy and Tadtus, Gibbon and Macaulay, von 
Ranke and Mommsen, Laurent and Martin, are not only his¬ 
torians but men of letters. They reveal to the student of history 
the play upon the records of the past of high intellectual power, 
working with the instruments of the fine art of expression. The 
teacher of history who awakens in his pupils a love of the litera¬ 
ture of history and a love of the literature that constitutes so 
large a part of the subject-matter of history, will not have 
taught in vain. 


Nicholas Mumay Butler 


CoLUMBu University 
May 18,1915 


I see no reason to change any word of what was written as 
iDtroducdoii to this volume a quarter<entuiy ago. The im* 
portanoe of a dear understanding of what history means and of 
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the necessity of learning to interpret it in order to understand 
the happenings of today have grown by leaps and bounds. In 
fact, histon.'. and particularly the philosophy of historx'. is the 
one great dominating subject to v.-hich the intellectual leaders 
of the world must turn for guidance and for inspiration. 

XiCHOiAS Moouw Butler 


October. 1940 


^PREFACE 

The Teaching of History, as published twenty-five years ago, 
is still finding purchaser, and reports from the field seem to 
indicate that it is still somewhat widely in use. Further evidence 
of continued interest has been furnished by numerous requests to 
bring the work down to date, and upon those requests is placed 
responsibility for the appearance of the present volume. 

Extension to the present has involved considerable change in 
organization and an entire rewriting of much of the old work. 
Two new chapters, “ Teaching Chronolog}' ” and ‘‘ The Treatment 
of Current Events.” have been added. In deference to the wishes 
of teachers, more class exercises designed to illustrate the applica¬ 
tion of principles have been introduced. Like the exercises in 
the old volume, they have in ever)' case been personally tested 
under average school conditions. 

The historical survey of histoiy'^ teaching in Europe and the 
United States has been reorganized. The conditions on the two 
sides of the Atlantic are now brought together instead of being 
treated in separate chapters. One chapter deals with conditions 
before 1890; another chapter deals with conditions after 1890, 
^th due recognition of the social studies movement. The general 
histoncal surv'ey continues to be supplemented by the historical 
treatoent of special topics. In ever)' chapter there are allusions 
to historical background. The author has endeavored to learn 
something about the teaching of histor)' and other social sciences 
outside of Europe and the United States but has used this 
material only in generalizing about the world as a whole. 

The author has re&amined much of the material used in the 
first edition, and has read in the voluminous literature of the 
ast twenty-five years what he beUeves to be representative books 
and articles m English, French, German, and the Scandinavian 
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languages. He has also been assisted to some acquaintance with 
a few special works available only in other languages. He has, 
however, at all times been fully conscious of the limitations of 
the sampling process and of the dangers of compression within 
the limi ts imposed by the present volume, and ventures only to 
trust that enough of the past has been revealed to fu rnish some 
indication of what is historically progressive and what is his¬ 
torically reactionary in present theories and practices. 

The greater part of the work is still devoted to xmderlying 
principles and their application to conditions of teaching in the 
United States. These principles are more fully illustrated than 
in the old edition. One principle constantly and consistently 
emphasized is that any instruction in the social sciences is in¬ 
telligible only to the extent to which it is brought within the 
direct experience of pupils. This principle may be taken as a 
mere platitude of common sense either too obvious to require 
statement or too vague to be useful. If the principle is obvious, 
it seems clear from the criticism of materials and methods as 
“above the heads of children,” still so common, that somewhere 
along the line from sponsors of the materials and methods to 
teachers, somebody has either forgotten the principle or lacked 
the skill to apply it. It is even possible that failure to apply the 
principle has something to do with the number of pupils classified 
as dull. The materials used in the present volume to illustrate 
applications of the principle may be far from those required by the 
t>T>e of course which a teacher is called upon to follow, but the 
methods of lu^in g the direct experience of pupik are, it is believed, 
applicable to any material within the field of the social studies. 

The general bibliography at the end of the volume is in large 
part a guide to fuller bibliographies. Titles listed in standard and 
easily accessible works, such as A Guide to Historical Literature, 
published by The Macmillan Company, are, therefore, not re¬ 
peated, except in chapter references, but are supplemented by 
selected tides not included in such works. The general bibliog¬ 
raphy is followed by chapter references which indude seme tides 
not listed elsewhere. The arrangement of the items is, for the 
most Dart, chronological, so that a reader disposed to follow the 
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WHAT HISTORY IS 


H istory, in its broadest sense, is ever>^ing that ever hap¬ 
pened. It is the past itself, whatever that may be. But the 
past cannot be observed directly. WTiat is known about it must 
be learned from such traces of former conditions and events as 
time and chance and the foresight of man may have preserved. 
Our practical concern in forming a conception of history is, there¬ 
fore, with these traces, the methods employed in studWng them, 
and the results of the study. Traces of past facts of any kind may 
be regarded as possible material. We speak of a history' of plants, 
of animals, and even of inanimate nature. (But history' in the 
usual acceptation of the term means the histor}' of man.) The 
materials to be studied are the traces left by his existence in the 
world, his thoughts, feelings, and actions. 

The traces left by the human past are the historian’s sources. 
They are found in forms so various that exhaustive classification 
is difficult and complete enumeration impossible. In some sense, 
eveiy'thmg that man now is or has is a trace left by the past — 
present personal memories, present mental habits, present ideals, 
present social customs and institutions, language, literature, 
material products of human industry', physical man himself, and 
the physical remains of men. 

Sources have been classified as traditions and remains. Tradi¬ 
tions are sources that bear evidence of conscious intent to transmit 
information. They are of three kinds: (i) oral traditions; (2) writ¬ 
ten or printed traditions; (3) pictorial traditions, including maps 
and diagrams. Remains are unconscious relics or survivals in 
language, in literary or other artistic expression, in industrial 
products, in laws and customs. The distinction thus indicated is 
for some purposes important. It is, however, not one that can be 
appUed in any absolute way. Some sources may be regarded 
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either as conscious or unconscious testimony, that is, either as 
traditions or remains, according to the point of view from which 
they are considered. A newspaper, for example, contams con¬ 
scious representations of conditions and events; it is at the same 
time not only a direct material remain, but, even as a report, an 
unconscious reflection of the tastes, the interests, the desires, and 
the spirit of its day. Not all remains are traditions, but all tradi¬ 
tions are, from one point of view, remains. 

Sources have been further distinguished as primary and derived. 
Primaiy^ sources, called also original sources, and sometimes 
simply sources, are either direct material remains, or the direct 
impression or expression, in some form, of the age to which they 
relate. They may be roads, bridges, buildings, monuments, coins, 
tools, clothing, h uman remains. They may be personal memories 
of facts actually observed, reports made by actual observers, 
actual texts of laws, decrees, orders, charters, constitutions, judi¬ 
cial decisions, treaties, official instructions, business documentsy 
Derived sources may be secondary, that is, representations based 
directly upon primar)* sources; they may be tertiary, that is, 
representations based directly upon secondary sovirces; they may 
be representations based upon other representations to the «th 
degree. But here again the classification is not one that can be 
applied in any absolute way. In the first place, many sources are 
of a mixed character, partly primarj’^ and partly derived. Com¬ 
paratively few observers confine their reports to what they them¬ 
selves have directly observed. Statements based upon their own 
observation are mingled with statements based upon the reports 
of others. Similarly derived sources may be in part secondary, in 
part tertiar>% in part of the nth degree. In the second place, the 
same source may for one purpose be primary and for another pur¬ 
pose derived. John Fiske’s account of what happened at Lexing¬ 
ton, April 19, 1775, is a primziry source for determining John 
Fiske’s conception of the events at Lexington; it is a derived 
source for obtaining information about the events themselves. 

The of existing sources is in the aggregate enormous. No 
single mortal mind can hope to explore them all. Yet most facts 
in passing leave no durable trace. This is true of the twentieth 
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centui>' with all its marvelous agencies for discovering and record¬ 
ing itself. It is obviously true in a higher degree of earlier cen- 
tmies. The farther back we go, the greater in general the propor¬ 
tion of loss. The remoter past is thus left exceedingly obscure. 
Fragments of human skeletons and objects of human workn^- 
ship are found in such positions in the earth and in such relations 
to other remains as to suggest a great antiquity for man. Differ¬ 
ences in workmanship and in the kinds of material used suggest 
certain broad stages of development. But little more of the 
earlier progress of rnan is indicated. Traces of particular events 
have not survived. No one knows, for example, how or when or 
where men invented the bow and arrow, how or when or where 
they first learned to make fire and to apply it in their arts, how or 
when or where they first tamed the dog and cow. For the trans¬ 
mission of information of this character, traditions of some kind 
are indispensable. Without them so little can, on the whole, be 
known that the entire period for which they no longer exist is 
commonly described as “prehistoric.” The duration of this period 
is uncertain. Current estimates of it reach tens and even himdreds 
of thousands of years. In any case, what is called the ‘‘historic 
period,” the period, that is, beginning with recorded traditions, is 
in comparison relatively brief. The oldest traditions can scarcely 
be dated back more than six or seven thousand years; the begin¬ 
nings of any considerable accumulation of them can scarcely be 
dated back more than three thousand years, and even here the 
course of life is, in the main, indicated vaguely and in a discon¬ 
nected way. The conditions are not of course uniform for all 
peoples and coimtries. The beginnings of the historic period in 
Egypt lie far back of the beginnings in Greece; the beginnings of 
the historic period in Greece lie far back of the beginnings in 
England; the beginnings of the historic period in England lie far 
back of the beginnings in America. In any case, however, it is 
scarcely imtil we approach the thirteenth century of the Christian 
era that traditions become relatively fuU, relatively definite, and 
relatively continuous. The distinction between prehistoric and 
historic is, therefore, somewhat misleading. There is no sudden 
nor general dissipation of darkness in passing from one to the 
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other. The historic period is for most countries in places quite as 
obscure as the prehistoric period. Nor is there evidence of any 
sudden or general advance in the conditions of human life to mark 
the transition and justify" the distinction. The most that can be 
said is that the sources, always fragmentary, are more so for some 
periods than for others, that most of the sources now extant relate 
to comparatively recent times, and that the oldest sources consist 
exclusively of unconscious material remains. 

( The method employed iu studjing sources is the historical , 
method. It embraces two kinds of operations, criticism and syn- ' 
thesis. Criticism seeks, in the first place, to determine the sj>ecific 
character of a source. Is the source what it purports to be or is 
represented to be ? Is it an original or a copy or reconstruction ? ' 
If an original, has it been altered in the course of transmission? 
If a copy or reconstruction, does it reproduce with accuracy the 
original ? Questions such as these belong to the domain of external 
criticism. Illustrations of the need of asking them are not far to 
seek. One has but to visit shops where antiques” are offered for 
sale, or follow the interesting discoveries of “new historical 
material” reported from time to time in the newspapers. An 
American professor of histor>' purchased in Holland and brought 
to the United States some antique furniture which, when repairs 
were called for, revealed the legend: “Made in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan.” A wax bust attributed to Leonardo da Vind, and as 
such purchased bv a museum in Berlin, was found to be the work 
of a modem Englishman. A letter credited to Grover Cleveland, 
and published as his after his death, was repudiated by his execu¬ 
tors. A facsimile of a colonial newspaper designed to throw new 
light on the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence was shown 
to be fraudulent. 

It is the pro\'ince of external criticism to dear the field of 
spurious sources and to determine the origin and original form of 
sources accepted as genuine. In the case of written or printed 
documents, the aim is to produce a “pure text,” with indications 
as to authorship and time, place, and drcumstances of composi¬ 
tion. This is often a complicated matter. In a multitude of cases 

the originals of documents have been lost and only copies have 
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come down to us, many of them made, not from originals, but 

from other copies. There is internal evidence that the scribes, 
even when capable and conscientious, were at best fallible, and 
that often they were neither capable nor conscientious. Petrarch 
in his day found them so incompetent that he declared the task of 
writing a book easier than that of getting one properly copied. 
“Such,” he says, “is the ignorance, laziness, or arrogance, of these 
fellows that, strange as it may seem, they do not reproduce what 
you give them but write out something quite different.” ^ With 
the introduction of printing, conditions were vastly improved, 
but the occasion for criticism like Petrarch’s did not entirely pass 
away. Cotton Jklather, reading his Magnclia fresh from the press, 
was moved to add to his catalogue of unpossibilities a “book 
printed without erratas.” Recalling other offenses of compositors, 
he went so far as to accuse them of having put into the Psalms in 
one edition of the Bible the statement, “ Printers have persecuted 
me.” ® Such formal documents as wills, laws, charters, and con¬ 
stitutions are naturally drawn with care, and when there is occa¬ 
sion for reproducing them, whether in manuscript or print, they 
are likely to be reproduced with care. But the production of per¬ 
fect copy, even in cases that put no special strain upon the intel¬ 
ligence, demands a degree of sustained attention (hfficult to 
attain. Witness the record of imsuccessful attempts to print the 
exact text of the Constitution of the United States.® 

The labors of a long line of able and devoted scholars have been 
given to external criticism. Niunerous fraudulent sources have 
been exposed. Multitudes of “pure texts” have been published. 
Many old monuments and buildings have been restored. Many 
more, like those of the Athenian Acropolis and the Roman Forum, 
have been reconstructed in models or drawings or pictures. 
Photography and the mechanical processes dependent upon it 
have in our day made possible a new kind of exact copy. They 
have also, it must be added, made possible a new kind of fraud, 

Fxtemal criticism seeks to ascertain when, where, and by whom 

1 Robinson, J. a, and Rolfe, H. W., Petrarch, New York, iSgg, p. 28. 

* Magnaiia Ckristi Americana, Edition of 1853, PP- xxrv', mvii. 

* See American History Leaflet, No. 8, p. 2. 
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a source was produced and to determine precisely its original 
form. The next step is to determine the meaning of the source, 
and here the work of internal or higher criticism begins. The ques¬ 
tion of meaning, it is true, enters also into external criticism, but 
only as an aid in establishing the character of the source. Internal 
criticism seeks the meaning as an end in itself. The ideal is to put 
ourselves in the place of the producer of the source, to reconstruct 
the mental states through which the painter passed in painting the 
picture, the sculptor in carving the statue, the author in writing 
the document. The procedure in approximating this ideal, at 
least in the case of the written or printed document, ought to be 
fairly familiar, for a very large part of the educational process 
consists of finding answers to the question, “ WTiat does the author 
mean? ’ Often there are difficulties. A writer may not have 
expressed himself with exactn^. In any event, language is at 
best somewhat elusive. The same words may mean different 
things to different persons. Even legislators and makers of con¬ 
stitutions, who, of all men, ought to define their intentions with 
exactness, sometimes find their most pmnstaking efforts defeated 
by the equally painstaking efforts of the judges who are called 
upon to interpret the results. As students of history, it is not 
enough for us to say what an author’s words mean to us now. 
We must find out, if we can, what the words meant to the author 
when he wTote them. Did the words which he used have in his day 
the meaning which we attribute to them today ? Attention to this 
question has in some cases revolutionized long-established opin¬ 
ions concerning the past. W as the author using words in their 
literal sense or in a figurative sense? W’as he writing seriously or 
indulging in humorous exaggeration ? Such questions often puzzle 
the student. It must not, however, be supposed that all written or 
printed sources present difficulties so great as to require extraor- 
dinar>' effort to unravel their meaning. Many of them, for 
most uses, require for their interpretation only such effort as a 
casual reader would put forth. 

For some purposes, to establish the character of a source and its 
meaning is sufficient. WTiat is desired may be acquaintance with 
the conceptions which men have held in the past, their ways of 
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looking at the world or the universe. It is information of this 
kind that makes up the substance of histories of art, of literature, 
of mjdhology, of philosophy, of science, of religious dogma, of 
law. But, for other purposes, to understand what an author said 
is only a beginning. Did he believe what he said? Was he in a 
position to know? Was he an accurate observ'er? Did he have 
the abUitj’’ and the desire to represent accurately what he saw or 
heard or read ? 

Human observation, memory, and inference are fallible. Even 
our own experiences of j'esterday may emerge faded and dis¬ 
torted from the accoimts which we strive to give of them today. 
Trained reporters, writing in the verj’’ midst of events, often differ 
widely in their versions of the simplest and most obvious of 
details. Even trained historians ma}’’ differ in their versions of 
simple and obvious details. A professional historian who visited 
Australia in 1885, describing his first view of Adelaide, wrote: 
“We rose slightly from the sea, and at the end of seven miles we 
saw below us in a basin with the river winding through it, a city 
of one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, not one of whom 
has ever known, or will know, a moment’s anxiety as to the recur¬ 
ring regularity of his three meals a day.” ^ A professional critic of 
historians, quoting the passage somewhat inaccurately, adds the 
following comment: “Adelaide is on high ground, not in a valley; 
there is no river ru nn ing through it; its population was not more 
than 75,000; and at the vety moment when Mr. Froude visited it, 
a large portion of the population was on the verge of starvation.” * 
Another professional critic, translating somewhat freely into 
French both the quotation and the comment, ends with actual 
famine in Adelaide.® Those who selected the site for the city 
thought apparently that they saw a river. “Adelaide,” says a 
letter written in 1837, is to be on the b ank of a beautiful 
stream.” * A standard historian of South Australia describes the 
site as comprising “a southern and northern elevation with a 

* Froude, J. A., Oceana, London, 1886, p, 86. 

* Fortnigk&y Reeieic, December, 1894, p. 815. 

Bisiariques, Paris, 1905. p. loi. 

“Hie souffrait d’une famine.” ^ ^ 

* Hodder, Edwin, History of South Australia, London, 1893, 2 Volumes, I, 63. 
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small valley and river between them,” and standard reference 
works of today place Adelaide on the ba nks of the river Torrens. 
Doubtless citizens of Adelaide have had some anxiety as to their 
three meals a day. The yeair after Froude’s visit “began with 
great depression. There was drought throughout the country.” 
But “ verge of star\^ation ” and “ famine ” seem to have evaded the 
recorder.^ Gazetteers of the eighties, it shoxild be added, made the 
population of the city proper about 38,000. 

Much of the material with which historians have to deal is the 
work neither of trained reporters nor of trained historians. Much 
of it consists of reports made long after events with memory 
grown dim and subject to distortion through changes in point of 
view and in interest wrought by 3^ears. Much of it consists of 
reports made not by actual observers, but by those who have 
heard or read the reports of others. Much of it is mere oral tradi¬ 
tion the original content of which may have disappeared alto¬ 
gether in the course of transmission. It is perhaps not strange, 
therefore, that some thinkers have despaired of knowing the past 
at all and have come to look upon history as little more than a 
collection of fables which men have agreed to believe. But, in 
spite of all difficulties, the principles and rules of internal criticism 
have been so clearly defined and have been so skillfully applied by 
thousands of investigators that the line between the true and the 
false, or at least between the probable and the improbable, can, 
for an enormous mass of material, be drawn with assurance. 

Historical criticism laj's the foundation for a rational belief that 
this or that particular event actually happened, that this or that 
particular condition actuaJQy^ existed. It yields those pieces of 
information which are ordinarily described as “ the facts of his- 
toty.” The way is thus prepared for synthesis, for the process, 
that is, of constructing from the facts a body of related knowledge. 
This implies selection of facts, grouping, generalization, organi¬ 
zation. The product, cunceived either as a body of knowledge or 
as an account or narrative in which that body of knowledge is set 
forth, is histoiy^ in the sense usually attached to the term by 
makers of definitions of history. 

» Hodder, Edwin, History of South Australia, London, 1893, 2 Volumes, H, 108. 
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Facts may be selected because they are interesting or curious 
or memorable. They may be arranged in simple chronological 
order according to place of occurrence. They may be grouped for 
aesthetic effect. Generalization may be confined to such specula¬ 
tions or reflections on events and their causes as hapjjen to occur 
to the writer. The aim may be to perpetuate the fame of striking 
personalities and striking events; it may be merely to make a good 
story. Constructions of this kind are commonly based upon 
imperfect criticism, sometimes upon no criticism at aU. They 
represent the simple narrative or story-teUing conception of 
history. 

Again, facts may be selected because they are useful in business, 
in politics, in religion, in education. The search may be for 
precedents to enlighten statesmen, generals, and others; for argu¬ 
ments to support a cause or a theory; for ethical ideals to inspire 
the world in general. The facts, as in stor\’-telling histoiy’, maj’’ be 
arranged either according to time and place of occxurence, or with 
such modifications of this grouping as promise to heighten 
aesthetic effect. Generalization may involve careful induction 
and may rise to the dignity of philosophical explanation. It may 
amount to little more than offhand moralizing designed to make 
“the lessons of history” as impressive as possible. Constructions 
of this kind represent the didactic conception of history. They 
may be based upon careful historical criticism, for, in the opinion 
of many, “the lessons of histoty” to be reaUy useful must al<;n be 
really true. But didactic history may be as innocent of criticism 
as any mere story-teUing history. 

Finally, facts may be selected because they are important or 
significant as illustrations or e^lanations of what the past was, of 
how it <^e to be what it was, of how the present grew out of it. 
The ruling idea may be that of development — the development 
of an mdividual, of a nation, of religion, of education; the develop¬ 
ment of cookery, of dressmaking, of to)rs; the development of 
avilization in general, so far as that development can be traced. 
From the point of view of development,nothing ever was or is- 
everything aw or is in a state of becoming. Every event in ite 
becommg is unique: it happens once, it can never happen again 
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Even' condition in its becoming is unique: it occurs once, it can 
never occur agziin. Everj’thing always was and is in a state of 
becoming something different. The study of history b at bottom 
a study of differences. Without differences there could be no 
histoiy. Differences imply change, and change is the fimdamental 
fact in hbtor\-. But in all change there b continuiU'. Everything 
has antecedents and consequences. One thing alwaj's grows out of 
an earlier thing and leads to a next thing. It b thb process that b 
called development. The term must not be confused with prog¬ 
ress. 'Development b simply chang^ It ma)', by any given 
standards, be change for the better; it may be change for the 
worse. In either case it is development. In either case there are 
no breaks in the process. In our books or in our heads, a prehis¬ 
toric period may stop to become ancient hbtor>', ancient hbtor>-- 
may stop to become medieval hbtor>', medieval hbtoiy' may stop 
to become modem hbtoiy', modem hbtory may stop to become 
contemporary history. The history that actually happens unhalt- 
ingly roUs on without periods or eras or epochs or chapters or 
units. All b continuous movement, the beginning of which no 
mortal may know and the end of which no mortal may foretell, so 
far as we can see, never beginning and never ending but just 
going on, the present always different from the past but so bound 
to the past that no new order of things can break the bond and 
leap into wholly imprecedented becoming. In relation to thb 
process, the facts of importance are those that seem best to repre¬ 
sent and to explain the process itself. Here criticism assumes its 
full function, for the aim of this kind of constmction b first and 
fundamentaUy to be true. It represents the scientific conception 

of histor\'^ 

For the name “histoiy' ” as appUed to any organized account of 
past conditions and events, the world b indebted to Herodotus. 
The Greek original of the word meant inquir>' or learning by 
inquir>', hence, the knowledge so obtained, information on any 
subject. Traveling over a large part of the world known to the 
Greeks of the fifth century b . c ., Herodotus “inquired” wherever 
he went about things that seemed to him interesting or mem¬ 
orable. and received a vast amount of information relating to the 
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past and present of the places which he \'isited. This was his 
Inquiry. But the narrative which he composed for the “showing 
forth” of his “inquiry'”' so impressed the Greeks that in the next 
century kislorie or historia began to mean spe citi rall y the sort of 
thing which Herodotus had written, a narrative, that is, of past 
events. With this restricted meaning, the term passed into the 
Latin historia and on into the modem languages of Europe and 
America. In the relation of this restricted meaning to the work of 
Herodotus, even though he was not the first to write what is now 
called “history',” there is still a reason for calling him the ‘‘ Fathei 
of ffistor}'.” 

^^^erodotus was a real investigator, a conscious and constant 
seeker after tmth, which, however, he is careful to warn the 
reader, is not alwaj’s attainable. But he was above all a storj’- 
teller, an artist in prose, and his work, like many a less critical 
histoiy, was made up of things that seemed to him interesting and 
likely to appeal to his public. What he wrote was storj'-teUing 
history and in this field he remains a master and model. I»/ ^' 

•’'■'^verer standards of criticism and a different purpose appeared 
in the work of Thuc^'dides, contemporary’ historian of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War. Thuo'dides began to write when the war itself 
began, and amtinued his record down to 411 b.c. He aimed at 
something more than merely to preserve in pleasing form what 
was memorable, and even considered it “very likely” that his 
narrative would prove “disappointing to the ear.” “ But if,” he 
added, “he who desires to have before his eyes a tme picture of 
the events which have happened, and of the like events which 
may be expected to happen hereafter in the order of human things, 
shall pronounce what I have written to be useful, then I shall be 
satisfied.” ^ H 3 s aim was thus distinctly didactic. He hoped that 
his work would teach political lessons, not because they were 
presented as such, but because “a true picture” of political con¬ 
ditions and events would of itself convey political lessons. WTiat 
he wrote was didactic history’, and in this field he remains a master 
and model. 

WTien Thucy dides began to write, Herodotus was still at work 

* Jowett's Translation, Book I, 22. 
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and between them they seemed to exhaust the possibilities of 
historical construction. The particular forms which later his¬ 
tories assumed, the partiailar kinds of facts which they cele¬ 
brated, the particular kinds of lessons or precedents which they 
sought to impress varied with the sjiedal interests and purposes 
of historians. But for about twent)^-two hundred years, history 
remained essentially either stoiy’-telling history or didactic his¬ 
tory . It was not until the nineteenth century that history of the 
scientific type came clearly into view. / 

The scientific quality attributed to liistory came from applying 
to historical research and construction a method assumed to be 
the method of the natural sciences. ^Tiat this implied received 
its classic expression in 1824 in the preface to the first historical 
venture of Leopold von Ranke, then a young teacher in a German 
secondarj'^ school. Disclaiming any intention to judge the past or 
to use it for the instruction of the present, Ranke announced that 
he merely wanted to show une es eigentlich gewesen, to show, that 
is, what had actually occurred.^ In this spirit, nineteenth century 
historians reconstructed so much of the history which earlier his¬ 
torians had written, extended so vastly the bovmdaries of histor¬ 
ical knowledge, and changed so radically the general conception 
of the past, that the nineteenth centuiy^ came to be called “the 
centuiy of histor^^” as if, among all the achievements of that 
wonderful centuiy*, the crowning achievement had been the crea¬ 
tion of a new histoly^ 

The creation did not pass imchallenged. In the full glare of the 
nineteenth centuiy' there were critics who pronounced the work 
of Thucydides the greatest of all histories. There were critics who 
pronounced Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, pub¬ 
lished 1776-1780. the greatest of aU histories. There were critics 
who denied the validity of the scientific conception of history and 
denoimced attempts to apply it as destructive of the moral force 
in histoiy*. There were critics who urged that history had always 
been, and must remain, a branch of literature. Story-telling his¬ 
torians continued to flourish, and didactic historians, inqiired by 

* Ranke, Leopold von, Geschichten d^r romanischen und germanischen VAker, 
Leipzig, 1824, Preface: Er vciU blots seigen vit es eigenUick gewesen. 
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the great sodal and political movements of the centnr}’, flourished 
even more.^ 

A challenge of a different kind came from H. T. Buckle in his 
History of Civilization in England, the first volume of which 
appeared in 1857. By this time some of the greatest historical 
works of the centuiy^ had already been produced, Ranke had 
taken his place as t he greatest historian of the centiir>% and 'ioU es 
eigenilich gewesen hadijecome the most famous words ever written 
about historj". Buckle was not impressed. He praised the zeal of 
historians and conceded the “immense value of that vast body of 
facts which we now possess, and by the aid of which the progress 
of mankind is to be investigated,'’ but the use that had been made 
of the facts presented to his mind “a ven’ different picture.” 
“The unfortimate peculiarity of the histoiy’ of man,” he wrote, 
“is, that although its sep^arate parts have been examined with 
considerable ability, hardly any one has attempted to combine 
them into a whole, and ascertain the way in which they are con¬ 
nected with each other. In aU the other great fields of inquir>% the 
necessity of generalization is universally admitted, and noble 
efforts are being made to rise from particular facts in order to dis¬ 
cover the laws by which those facts are governed. So far, how¬ 
ever, is this from being the usual course of historians, that among 
them a strange idea prevails, that their business is merely to relate 
events, which they may occasionally enliven by such moral and 
political reflections as seem likely to be useful. According to this 
scheme, any author who from indolence of thought, or from 
natural incapacity, is unfit to deal with the highest branches of 
knowledge, has only to pass some years in reading a certain nxun- 
ber of books, and then he is qualified to be an historian; he is able 
to write the history of a great people, and his work becomes an 
authority on the subject which it professes to treat.” ^ 

The characterization was in a measure true. Historians had 
either neglected the opportunity, or failed in the effort, “to rise 
from particular facts” to “the laws by which those facts are gov- 

» a. Gooch, G. P., History and Historians in the XineUenlh Century, London 

1913, PP- IOI-II 2 , ’ 

* Buckle, EL T., Hisiory of CivUisaiion in England, Oxford University Press, 
London and New York, 1903-1904, 3 Volumes, I, 3-4. 
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emed.” This step BucMe now proposed to take, hoping thereby 
“ to accomplish for the history* of man something equivalent, or at 
all events analogous,” to what had been accomplished “by other 
inquirers for the different branches of natural science.” ^ 

For a decade Buckle's ambitious enterprise dazzled the learned 
world, inspired numerous other investigators, and left some 
enduring traces in historical thinking. But neither Buckle nor his 
successors convinced the learned world that history reallj^ could be 
lifted into a realm of laws even “analogous” to laws in the realm 
of the natural sciences. Histoiy* did not become a science in the 
sense that nineteenth century* physics and chemistry were sci¬ 
ences. It remained scientific in the aspiration of historians to 
show une es eigenilich gc^'esen, and was often called a science, but 
in a somewhat humbler sense than Buckle's dream. 

The idea of development was imphcit in Ranke's famous 
phrase and was appUed by Ranke himself and by his contem¬ 
poraries. But development was traced largely in terms of out¬ 
standing personalities, and against this practice there was protest. 
Voltaire in the eighteenth century* had foimded the histoiy* of 
civilization, and German historians in the eighteenth century had 
been struggling toward what came to be called KuUurgeschichU, 
a term for which there is no exact English equivalent but which is 
usually translated as the histoiy* of ci\*ilization. KuJiurgesckichte 
fpgjrds great men as the product rather than the cause of human 
development and endeavors to trace development in terms of 
“mass” thoughts, feelings, and actions. That was the procedure 
of Buckle in his search for laws. It was a procedure which led 
Karl Lamprecht, in the closing decade of the nineteenth century, 
to declare Ranke's phrase inadequate and to propose as a substi¬ 
tute U’U cs eigenUich gni'ordcn, how it actually became. Lamp¬ 
recht applied this getutic conception in an extended German His¬ 
tory which made him the center of a bitter controversy.* Ranke 
had really shown better than Lamprecht u-ie es eigenilich geworden. 


> Buckle. H. T., History of CsTilizaticm in England, Oxford Univeisty Press, 
London and New York, 1Q03-1004. 3 Volumes. *.6. 

« For Lamprechfs conception, see hLs n hat Is Hutory l 
modrm seitntt of history, Translated by E. A. Andrews, New York and London, 


igos, 227 pp. 
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but the turn of the phrase brought genetic l^tory into iise as 
another name for scientific history} 

The nineteenth century found history a narrative of past 
events. It was kistoria in the Latin sense. It was a branch of 
literatiue. There had been considerable analysb of the problems 
presented by historical investigation and considerable theori zing 
about how to write histOIy^ What is now called “historical criti¬ 
cism” had been foimded in antiquity. It had been brilliantly 
illustrated by Renaissance scholars and had reached a high degree 
of perfection before history began to be called a science. It was 
historical criticism that prepared the way for a scientific concep¬ 
tion of history. Viewed as that branch of literature which had for 
its subject the past, history seemed to require no further defini¬ 
tion. Viewed as a science, history invited more precise definition 
and thus brought upon itself questions which are still in 
dispute. 

Attempts to frame an exact definition of history have varied 
with the framers, except in their general agreement that history 
is a science. “History is the science,” etc., has been the usual 
form of definitions, and this assumption, however particularized, 
has yielded definitions imder which the Father of History and 
many of his most famous successors would have to admit that 
what they wrote was not history. Given intellectual freedom, it is 
of course the privilege of any one thus to abolish by definition the 
history of history and to regard as history only what he thinlfg 
history is or ought to be. It is also permissible to approach defi¬ 
nition historically, that is, to regard past conceptions of the past 
as phenomena to be included with present conceptions of the past 
in framing a definition of history. A recent definition of this kind 
reads: “ffistory is the intellectual form in which a civilization 
renders account to itself of its past.” V 

The use of the term “science” in treatises on the historical 
method is somewhat confusing. History, we are informed, is a 
science, and then, as soon as analysis begins, we learn that the 

* For a general account oi KuUurgesckickU, see Gooch, op. cit., pp. 573-594. 

•Huizinga, Johan, in Philosophy and History, a volume of essays edited by 
K l ih a n s ky , Raymond and Paton, H. J., Oxford, 1936, p. 9. 
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historical method of arriving at facts differs radically from the 
method of the natural sciences. The natural sciences, except 
geology, deal, it is said, with facts which can be observed directly 
and which can be tested by experiment. History deals with facts 
which are beyond direct observatio n and which can be arrived at 
only indirectly through the traces which they have left behind. 
It is, according to Langlois and Seignobos, this indirect method of 
arriving at facts which makes facts historical. Any fact known 

thus indirectlv is historical; the same fact kn own by direct obser - 

" ^ - “ “ “ —• 

v ation is not histori cal. To those who are present at proceedings 
of any kind, the facts are not historical; they are facts known by 
direct observation. To those who are not present but later hear 
or read a report of what happened, the facts become historical. 
The historical character of facts is not in the facts themselves; it 
is in the method by which knowledge of the facts is acquired.^ In 
this sense, most of the facts that most of us know, or think that 
we know, about anything xe known only historically and are, 
therefore, historical facts. Most of what most of us know even 
about the natural sciences is historical; we do not observe the 
realities, we only hear about them or read about them. 

Often, however, no distinction is made between the historical 
method of establishing facts and the method of the natxiral sci¬ 
ences. On the one hand, we have books and articles on the “lab¬ 
oratory method” of stud>dng history and university courses in 
histoty called “laboratoty” courses. This seems to imply that 
the process of establishing facts in histoty is at least analogous to 
the process of establishing facts in a laboratoty' of natural ^ence. 
On the other hand, there are physical realities which scientists 
have named but have never seen, realities known only tough 
their effects and therefore known indirectly. The scientist in deal¬ 
ing with these realities may still claim that he is applying the 
scientific method, and if he is, the scientific method may seem to 
include the historical method. There is, however, it may be 
urged, an important difference. The scientist’s unseen reahties, 
unlike the vanished reaUties of history, are present with theu 

* Langlois and Seignobos, op. cU., English translation. New York, 1903, pp. 63- 
6 a, note. 
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effects, and the effects can be tested by repeated experiment. 
But this difference may easily be overlooked. 

Waiving other considerations, facts established by direct o ^r- 
vation and experiment can in general be treated as equal m their 
degree of probability. Facts established by the mdirect method 
of history vary in probability with their supporting sources. 
There is a general rule which requires agreement between at least 
two independent sources to produce a fact. Things on which two 
independent sources agree are “j acts^ ; things on which they dis¬ 
agree are not “ facts.” A graduate student, called upon one day to 
define what makes a fact historical, answered 1“ A fact is historical 
if it had two witnesses both of whom are dead.” It isof course not 
always necessaiy^ to kill the witnesses, but the idea of two wit¬ 
nesses was sound. The historian should summon at least two 
witnesses for his facts. There are exceptions. A description of ^ | 
ma tpr ial remain can be established from the remain itself and can 
be inclusively tested by reference to the remain itself. Xo other 
source is needed. ^What a document says can be established from 
the document itself and can be conclusively tested by reference to 
the document itself. No other source is needed. It has been 
said that all men are created equal.” A single instance of the say¬ 
ing proves that it has been said. “Webster’s Second Reply to 
Hayne has been compared to the oration of Demosthenes on 
the Crown.” A single instance of such comparison proves that 
the comparison has been made. The total mass of such facts is 
very large but, in comparison with the total mass of facts for 
which the rule of two witnesses holds, such facts remain excep¬ 
tional. 

I TTie historian may summon many more than two witnesses. 
jVery often, however, there is only one witness to be found. All 
'^that has been written about a thing goes back to a single source. 
To dte very familiar examples, this is the case with Pocahontas 
saving the life of Captain John Smith, with Washington and his 
hatchet, with Jefferson’s lone ride to the Capitol for his first 
inauguration as President. There are attendant circumstances 
which reduce these stories to low levels of probability, but, merely 
on the principle that a fact must be supported by at least two 
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independent sources, the historian is not justified in accepting 
the stories as facts. He may properly write: “John Smith says 
that Pocahontas saved his life.” That is a fact. He may properly 
write: “The Rev. Mason L. Weems says that Washington at the 
age of six had a hatchet with which he ruined a cherry tree.” 
That is a fact. He may properly write: “John Davis says that 
Jefferson moimted a horse and rode imattended to the Capitol.” 
That is a fact. In countless instances, however, historians have 
had such faith in the accuracy and honesty of a single source that 
they have accepted its imsupported statements as facts. Things 
found only in one source may be true, but they are not, strictly 
spe akin g, “facts.” On the other hand, things on which a dozen 
independent sources agree and which, imder the general rule, 
might therefore be regarded as facts of high probability, may be 
rejected by the historian because they are in conflict with what he 
believes to be “the laws of natme.” Here he is inferring from 
“facts” which he accepts as true that certain other “facts” must 
be xmtrue. 

The historian not only rejects facts by inference from other 
facts, but also establishes facts by inference from other facts. The 
sources are usually incomplete. They rarely contain all that the 
historian needs to know. There are coimtless gaps that can be 
filled only by inference from what the sources do contain. Such 
inferences pass as facts and may have a degree of probability 
equal to that of the facts from which they are drawn. They are 
facts for which there are no sources at all, except other facts. 

The degree of probability which the historian attributes to 
facts is boimd up with his “personal equation.” One of Joseph 
Conrad’s villmns “was pursuing truth in the manner of men of 
sounder morality and purer intentions than his own; that is, he 
pursued it in the light of his own experience and prejudices. For 
facts,” continues Conrad, “whatever their origin (and God only 
knows where they come from), can be only tested by our own 
particular suspicions.” * Historians of sound morality and pure 
intentions have their “particular suspicions” and these must be 

* Conrad, Joseph, Victory, Modem Library Edition, New YoA, 1932, pp. 148- 
1^. 




conadered in estimating the degree of probabiUty m the^ facts. 
And we who sit in judgment on historians must remember that 

we also have “particular suspicions.” 

K by the scientific method of estabUshing facts we mean du-ect 
observation and experiment, and if facts established by direct 
observation and experiment can in general be treated as equal m 
their degree of probability, the indirect method of history is 
plainly a different method and the general status of facts estab¬ 
lished by the indirect method is diferfint. There are historical 
facts of which we can be certain. They are, as has been indicated, 
of exceptional types, but their total mass is very large. So far as 
such facts go, we can claim approximation to wie es eigenUich 
geicesen. There are other facts which all competent explorers of 
the sources have accepted and which it woxild, therefore, be 
hypercritical to reject. Their total mass is very large. So far as 
such facts go, we can claim approximation to vne es eigenUich 
gewesen. There are masses of other facts on which the most 
competent explorers of the sources disagree and which we can, 
therefore, only believe or disbelieve according to “our own par¬ 


ticular suspicions.” 

But, given the facts and allowing for differences in degree of 
probability, may not that part of the historical method which is 
concerned with the synthesis of facts be essentially the scientific 
method? May not the product, as Buckle hoped, be something 
“equivalent, or at aU events, analogous” to a natural science? 
These questions may imply: (i) a grouping of facts according to 
kind, a search for elements common to a group, a combining of 
generalizations from different groups into broader generalizations, 
and so on to generalizations broad enough to pass as laws of 
human development; or (2) a postulation of hypothes^ to be 
tested by application to facts imtil the hypotheses are proved 
tenable or imtenable. Either procedure would be scientific. But 
the historian is confronted by a question which does not arise 
with the same meaning in the natural sdences, the question, 
namely, of what b important, '^^at makes a fact important in', 
hbtory ? Its relation to other facts of course, but also, and often * 
chiefly, its relation to the environment and time of the hbtoriai^ 
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and to his purpose or purposes in writing history. Historians of 
equal competence, treating the same subject, may, because of 
differences in purpose or differences in national or religious or 
political or economic or social affiUations, differ widely hi their 
selection of facts and therefore in their generalizations. Each of 
them may regard as facts of high importance facts which the 
others entirely neglect. Facts important to historians in one 
generation may cease to be important to historians in the next 
generation. This may be due to the discoveiy' of new facts. But 
quite apart from that, each generation demands a selection of 
facts determined by its own tastes, interests, and problems, and 
historians consciously or unconsciously respond to the prevailing 
sense of what is important around them. It has become an axiom 
that each generation must rewrite the history written by pre¬ 
ceding generation^ So constant is this rewriting that history has 
been caUed one of the most ephemeral of aU forms of literature.^ 
It is ^ost as epheniet^ as the most rapidly changing concep¬ 
tions in the natural sciences. A natural scientist anxious to be up 
to date must, it is said, bum up or throw away his library every 
few years and start a new one. Histories are daily growing anti¬ 
quated and ceasing to be of interest except to antiquarians. 

the treatment of any given subject, there are of course facts 
which all historians dealing with that subject include, regardless 
of the en\'ironment or generation in which the historians have] 
their being. But even this is no guarantee‘of agreement in gen -1 
eralization. Historians with different purposes may see in the l 
same facts different meanings. Historians responding to a pre¬ 
vailing sense of what is important to their party or country may, ] 
through the same facts, arrive at different generalizations. His- / 
torians may be committed to the scientific ideal of truth and yet \ 
differ as widely in their sense of what is important as historians I 
whose ideal is merely to be interesting or to fit history to “the 
needs of the times.” 

If, as seems to be the case, the question of what is important is 
omnipresent and is a determining factor, historical synthesis 
cannot be entirely scientific in the sense of the natural sciences. 
Rickert has suggested that it is not scientific at all, that the his- 
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torian, who, in imitadon of the scientist, sets out to discov’er what 
facts have in common, is following an erroneous assumpdon, that 
the fundamental quest in history* is for what is important, and 
that historical s^mthesis is thereby completely difiterendated from 
the method of the natural sciences.^ Common usage has. however, 
extended the terms ‘‘ sciendnc " and science " to kinds of knowl¬ 
edge which are neither established by direct obser\'adon and 
ej^jeriment nor generalized after the manner of the natural sci¬ 
ences. Any cridcal examinadon of e^^dence in arri\'ing at facts, 
may be called “sciendnc," and any cridcal organizadon of( 
critically established facts may be called a “science.'’ In this 
sense, we now have many sciences. We have the social sciences 
as well as the natural sciences. Histor\’ is one of the social sciences 
and as such may acxept as fimdamental the question of what is * 
important. 

The question of what is important in historc* admits of two 
interpretations. It may mean what 'u^as important in and to the 
past; it may mean what is important to us now. Scientific history 
in the Ranke sense followed the first of these meanings. Properly 
to trace the development of the ancient Babylonians seemed to 
require a search for what it was that mattered most to ancient 
Babylonians, for what it was that shaped life in ancient Babylon. 
Properly to trace the de\'elopment of colonial Massachusetts 
^ seemed to tecjuire a search for what it was that mattered most in 
i colonial Massachusetts, for what it was that shaped life in colonial 
= Massachusetts. The ideal was to acxjuire so much of what is 
^ called the “historical sense ” as to. see the past through the eyes of 
the past and not. in the marmer of the natural man, through the 
eyes of the present. History' determined by what mattered most, 
in the present would inevitably miss what mattered most in the! 
past and could therefore neither correctiy represent nor correctly I 
e^fiain the past. The ideal of scientific history in the Ranke sense f 
was, in a word, o^ectieity, and it was the pursuit of this ideal that' 

*Wckeit, Hdnnch. Die Ontsm ier naiwvissensdu^tiidKH Betriifdnlduni 
See cspedaDy Chapter HI, Section 4. Rkkert was led to characterize 
the historical method in the coarse of defining the limits of the natural-scieiice con- 
CEj^ His views are admirably summarized by F. M. Fling in the AmerkoM Bis. 
toncai Raietp, IX, 1-22. There are later editkms of Rickeit. 
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characterized the ‘“new history'” as it was understood in the nine¬ 
teenth centur\\ 

A “new histor>*” which began to be prominent soon after 1900 
has challenged objecti\'ity on the groimd that it is imattainablej 
and has brought increasing emphasis ujxjn the subjectivity of all 
history. Guglielmo Ferrero, writing a new history of ancient 
Rome, published in an English translation in 1907-1909, was 
consciously guided in his selection of facts by the tastes, interests, 
and problems of his own day and felt this as a virtue. The older 
histories of amcient Rome had, he said, been written in an age 
which stUl contended over forms of government and had in con¬ 
sequence been filled with pwlitical facts no longer of interest to 
mankind. Ferrero's purpose was to adapt the history of ancient 
jRome to the moral and social needs of the early twentieth cen¬ 
tury.^ The new thin g about his work was that he did consciously 
what the older historians had done xmconsdously. James Haiv'ey 
Robinson in his Xeu< History, published in 1912, wrote: “I think 
that one may find solace and intellectual repose in surrendering all 
attempts to define historj' and in conceding that it is the business 
of the historian to find out anjThing about mankind in the past 
which he believes to be interesting or important and about which 
there are sources of information.”* The “business of the his¬ 
torian ” in the twentieth centurj’ thus seemed to be in accord with 
the pattern established by Herodotus. Benedetto Croce, in 1917, 
annexing history to philosophy on the grovmd that the two were 
identical, declared that history' is always “contemporary',” 
always, that is, present thought about the past. Outside of 
thought there is no history; histor>' is thought and not hing else. 
For historical investigators in general, Croce had only contempt. 
The historian should be a man of the world active in the strug^es 
of his time.* Charles A. Beard wrote in 1933: “The Ranke for¬ 
mula of history' has been discarded and laid away in the museum 
of antiquities. Once more historians recognize formally the 

‘ Ferrero. Guglielmo, Greatness and Dedine of Rsme, five volumes, London and 
New York, 1907-1909. Translated by Zimmem, A. E., and Chaytor, H. J. 

* Robinson, James Hani'ey, The ^ev Htstory, New \ork, 1912, p. 73. ^ 

* Croce, Be^etto, History: Its Theory and Practice, translation by Ainslie, 
Dou^as, New York, 1921. See especially pp. 13, 73 .108, i 33 . aad 276. 
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obvious, long known informally, namely, that any \^tten his¬ 
tory inevitably reflects the thought of the author in his time and 
cultural setting.” ^ Giovanni Gentile, in 1936, declared: “Histor¬ 
ical science, priding itself on the ^ facts,’ the positive and solid 
realities, which it contrasts with mere ideas or theories without 
objective vahdity, is U^^ng in a childish world of illusion.” And 
again: “The historian, in short, knows well enough that the life 
and meaning of past facts is not to be discovered in charters ^r 
inscriptions, or in any actual relics of the past; their source is in 
his own personality.” " 

In the histor>" of history as a separate discipline there has 
always been a new histoiy% new in its correction of old facts, new 
in its discoveiy of new facts, new in its selection of facts, new in its 
generalizations, reflections, and speculations. But history is itself 
a phase of development and therefore never entirely new. History 
b^an as inquir>’^ and is still inquir>^ History became a record and 
is still a record. ECstorj' became what actually happened and is 
still what actually happened. Histor}’ has always been what 
human beings thought about the past, is still what each of us 
»hink«^ about the past, and, in this sense, has always been a crea¬ 
tion of the present. But the old histor>^ has established vast 
bodies of knowledge which the new history has simply reestab¬ 
lished and which, apart from epistemological considerations, may 
be regarded as approximations to 'dfie es eigentiich geivesen. There 
hiLK always been much that was new in the new history’, and there 
is much that is new in the new histor>' now being produced. From 
those who project the new, a little impatience with the old is to be 
expected, mounting at times to something like intolerance. What 
is new may be so vastly informed and informing as to justify a 
high degree of impatience. But when all has been said for the 
present new historj', there may still be a place outside of “the 
museum of antiquities” for the Ranke ideal. 

'■’History in the twentieth century has not altogether abandoned 
the hope of discovering laws analogous to those of the natural 
sciences. The diffi culties are admittedly great. “Yet laws of 


^American Historicd Reviev?^ January, 1934, p. 221. 
* PkUosopky and History, op. cU., pp. 99, 104, 
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history there must be,” said Edward P. Cheyney, addressing the 
American Historical Association in December, 1923, and in thi<; 
faith went on ver3^ modestly but very courageously to a formu¬ 
lation of what he called his “guesses” at six laws. The first two, 
continuity and change, have already been recognized in this 
chapter as fundamental facts in the conception of development. 
The others were: the law of interdependence, imder which the 
race prospers or suffers as a unit; the law of democracy, under 
which control of the processes of life in society tends to become 
democratic; the law of free consent, under which coercion brings 
disaster ; and the law of moral progress, imder which moral influ¬ 
ences tend to become stronger than material influences. The 
enthusiastic applause which greeted this address may not have 
indicated unanimous approval of the laws as formulated; it cer¬ 
tainly indicated an abiding interest in the search for laws.^ Could 
the audience have foreseen what would be hapi>ening in 1940, 
there might have been less applause. 

^ For the address, see American Bistorical Rcvie^^ January, 1924. 


fflSTORY IN THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
BEFORE 1890 


H istory in some form has probably been a part of instruc¬ 
tion since the earliest dawning of historical consciousness. 
There were peoples in remote antiquity to whom the handing 
down of traditions from the old to the yoimg appealed as a 
national duty. The example set by the ancient Hebrews is 
familiar and perhaps exceptional. Yet the spirit m which Joshua 
commanded twelve stones to be gathered as a memorial of the 
crossing of the Jordan and dictated the answer to be given when 
children in time to come should ask their fathers, “What mean ye 
by these stones?” ^ has probably to some extent found expres- 
aon among all peoples. 

After the emergence of history as a distinct branch of learning, 
a long line of historians wrote didactic history. A long line of 
statesmen, generals, princes, philosophers, orators, and men of 
letters read history and found it useful. History became “phi¬ 
losophy teaching by example.” It taught by example religion, 
morals, ideals of life, patriotism. It sometimes taught in a form 
suitable for the young in works which have the flavor of textbooks. 
A dozen or more such works written in the Roman world between 
the first century b.c. and the fifth century a.d. have come down 
to us. Whatever their purpose or use m the ancient world, some 
of them, in the course of the IMiddle Ages, actually came into use 
as school textbooks. Some of them are still in use as textbooks in 
Latin and that was probably their role in the Middle Ages. There 
were, however, monks who were deeply interested in history, and 
it has been asserted that history was zealously taught in many 
cloister schools of the Middle Ages.* 

»Joshua IV. 

*Rosenbiug, Hennann, Metkodik des GesckichtsunkrridUs, seckste Auftage, 
Breslaa, 1910, p. 130. 
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In the sixteenth century new textbooks in history appeared. 
They were written in Latin, which was still the language of learn¬ 
ing, but their primary intent was obviously to promote the study 
of history and not to serve as models of Latin. The earliest of 
these works was a survey of German history ^ by Jacob Wimphe- 
(1450-1528), a distinguished scholar, preacher, and reformer, 
and a volvuninous writer. His book was published in 1505. Its 
purpose was to make yoxmg Germans proud of their German past 
and eager to enlarge the fame of Germans. This led to a broad 
view of histoIy^ Wimpheling wrote of wars and princes, but he 
wrote also of art, literature, inventions, and social customs. He 
wrote of eveivdliing that seemed to serve his purpose, and any¬ 
thing that did not seem to serv^e his purpose he excluded. In his 
pages, Germans are an older people than the Romans. German 
heroes are spotless. Henry IV does not go to Canossa. That 
episode and other episodes damaging to German glory are boldly 
omitted. German painting, sculpture, and literature are quite up 
to the level of these arts among the andent Greeks. The German 
invention of printing is compared in influence with the spread of 
Christianity by the Romans, and there are other epoch-making 
German inventions. Germans are the most hospitable of all 
peoples. Germans are more powerful and richer in famous men 
than any other people. 

Wimpheling’s patriotic fervor seems to have made no immedi¬ 
ate impression upon school programs, but later times found his 
book so acceptable that, revised, and eventually translated into 
German, it was reprinted as late as the reign of Frederick the 
Great — two hundred and fifty years after its first publication.* 

The Protestant Revolt proved a powerful stimiflus to historical 
research. Both Protestants and Roman Catholics appealed to the 
past for justification, and on both sides there were arguments for 
school instruction in histoiy'. Luther was an advocate of history 
for seoondaiy' schools. In history, he reasoned in 1524, we see our¬ 
selves as in a mirror. We learn, with implications for our own 
conduct, how it fared with the pious and the wise and how it fared 

»WimpheliDg, Jacob, Epitome Return Germanicarum usque ad nostra tempora. 

* See Mskovatov, Ravel, Jacob Wimpheling, Berlin, 1867, pp. 105-115- 
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with the wicked. We have revealed to us “ the w’onderful works of 
God in the world.” Luther wanted the truth but recognized that 
it took tBp heart of a lion to tell the truth. Historical works must, 
therefore, be used with critical caution. But historians as a class 
were so important that Luther would endow them “as the most 
useful of men and the best of teachers.” * 

An argument of broader scope, including a program for school 
instruction in history*, came from the pen of Juan Luis Mves 
(1492-1540), a Roman Catholic. Mves was a Spaniard with a 
European reputation as a humanist scholar, a university teacher, 
and a writer. His De Tradertdis Disciplinis (the transmission of 
knowledge), published in 1531, is now ranked among the great 
treatises on education. In this treatise, histoiy’ is presented as 
the most excellent of all studies. “Where there is history’, children 
have transferred to them the ad\*antages of old men; where his¬ 
tory is absent, old men are as children.” Histor>’’ teaches us 
whence we came and what our rights are. It “serves as the 
example of what we should follow and what we should avoid.” 
Mves was fully conscious of a changing world, but foimd an excep¬ 
tion in “the essential nature of human beings.” We can know, 
in spite of changes, “ what human passions are, how they are 
aroused and how quelled,” and this has far more significance than 
learning “how the ancients built their houses and how they were 
clothed.” History is a central subject. “ It is the one study which 
either gives birth to or nourishes, develops, cultivates aU arts.” 
The program which Mves outlined extended from Adam to his 
own day, included a description and keen appraisal of the histor¬ 
ical literature suitable for such a program, and emphasized 
geogr2q)hy as essential at eveiy' stage of historical instruction. 
Wars and battles were minimized. “Wars,” saj's Mves, “are to 
be r^arded not otherwise than as cases of theft, as indeed they 
usually are, excepting perhaps when undertaken against thieves. 
. . . Let the student then give his attention to peaceful affadrs.” * 

* Eefeistein, H., Dr. Martin Luther’s Pddagogische Sckriften, Tjngpntalya 1888, 
PP-i- 3 - 

* See Vhes on Education by Foster Watson, espedaUy pp. 231-249. Tbis work 
contains a translation of De Tradendis Disci plinis. Cambridge Uni^rsity Press, 
I 9 i 3 f dvii, 32S pp. 
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The arguments of Luther and Vives doubtless stirred up some 
discussion among schoolmasters and may have prepared the way 
for the Four Monarchies, a textbook by Johannes Sleidanus (1506- 
1556). Sleidanus was a person of some prominence. He had 
studied at four universities and at one of them had become a 
Protestant. He had been employed in diplomac>^ He had sat as 
a representative in the diets of Frankfort and of Worms and had 
been sent as a delegate to the Coimdl of Trent. He had been a 
university professor of law. He had written, in the midst of other 
labors, a histoty of his own troubled times which was so impartial 
that it displeased his fellow Protestants but is now regarded as the 
most valuable contemporary,' histoty of the period. His textbook 
appears to have been his final contribution and may not have 
been published imtil after his death. It was certainly in print in 
1557. Its title carried the Christian interpretation of Daniel’s 
symbolic %Tsion of fotar great beasts.^ In accordance with that 
interpretation, Sleidanus selected his facts and organized what he 
conceived as universal histoty, beginning with the Deluge, follow¬ 
ing the procession of monarchies to his own time, and dosing with 
a doleful warning of the suffering, which, according to Darnel, was 
still in store for “ the people of God.” A str i king feature of the 
book was the dtation of sources for each topic. 

It was a small book. Its contents in the dress of a present-day 
textbook in world histoty for high schook would fill scarcely a 
hundred pages. That was a narrow space for what Sleidanus 
induded and yet he achieved a high degree of defimteness. The 
Four Monarchies proved so interesting that within a few years 
schoolmasters in Germany, France, and England were reading 
the book with their pupils at mealtime or on other extra-curricular 
occasions. It was written in Latin, but translations began almost 
at once to appear. A French veraon came from the press in 1558 
and an English version in 1563.2 It captured the interest cf 
Europe to a degree which made it for a century and a half the 

1 See Book of Daniel, Chapter VH, . 

* The British Museum has thirteen editions, published at dates ranging trom 
IS59 to 170s. The Union Theological Seminary in New York has an ^^0“ of ^557, 
and Columbia University has the French \'ersion published m 1558- The Latm true 
was Dc QuaUuor Impenis, 
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reigning textbook in history. Often in German programs which 

included history, that subject was not listed as history but as 
Sleidanus or Sleidan. 

In 1580 a new textbook entitled Historia Anglorum appeared m 
England and two years later inspired a petition to the Privy 
Coundl. On the ground that it would make English boys more 
patriotic, the petitioners asked for an order requiring the book to 
be read in all the schools of England. The Privy^ Council issued 
the order with results which may have been visible when the 
Spanish Armada came. 

It was of course one thing for pupils to read a textbook or have 
it read to them and quite a different thing to have regular history 
lessons to learn. The latter step was taken in the cloister school 
at Dfeld-am-Harz about 1575, in a two years’ course in history 
and geography for the upper classes. The textbooks were pre¬ 
pared by the teacher, Michael Neander. The textbook in history 
followed the plan of Sleidanus and brought history down to 1575. 
The teaching of history at Ilfeld may have been the only exftmple 
of the kind before the seventeenth century. 

In the seventeenth centuiy’ there was a marked advance in 
ideas about history as a school subject, and, in the schools of the 
Oratorians in France, we may see as in a mirror some of our own 
best ways of teaching history. 

Johaim Amos Comenius (1592-1670), in his Great Didactic^ 
completed in 1632, gave a place to history in ever>" grade from 
“the school of the mother’s knee” ud through the university and 
“the college of lights” which was to follow the university. For 
elementary schoob, he proposed a survey of world history ; for 
secondary schoob, he proposed selected topics in social hbtory, 
ending in the last year with a general survey in which the topics 
were put together and in which there was special reference to the 
fatherland. Throughout both kinds of schoob, history was to be 
so presented as to seem like play. It was to add nothing to school 
burdens. It was indeed actually to lighten school burdens. As 
hbtorians had not been writing the kind of hbtory that Comenius 
wanted, hb plan would, he said, require the writing of a special 
textbook for each class. It was all a daring ideal. But the Gre<^ 
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Didactic slumbered in manuscript unknown to contemporaries and 
remained cmpublished until 1849.^ 

The religious order known as the Oratorians had established 
several schools in France, and their curriculum, adopted in 1634, 
mcluded a well-defined course in history, covering Bible history 
and Greek, Roman, and French history, correlated throughout 
with geography. There were textbooks written by members of the 
order. There were special libraries for the use of pupils. There 
were special teachers of histoiy\ The class instruction was oral 
and was imparted in the French language. Great stress was laid 
upon making the past real. There were pictures, charts, and other 
aids to visualization, and teachers described in detail arms, cos¬ 
tumes, buildings, and other material conditions of life in the past. 
Histoiy' was regarded as of great value in cultivating judgment 
and in stimulating right conduct. History could “make us the 
contemporaries of all centmies in all countries”; it was “a grand 
mirror in which we see ourselves ” and learn to know and to judge 
ourselves rightly. There was some grumbling in the order about 
giving history so large a place. There were those who thought 
science much more important. One member of the order went so 
far as to declare the observation of an insect of greater value tlian 
the whole history of Greece and Rome. But such opinions were 
exceptional.® 

Christian Weise (1642-1708) was a Saxon poet, dramatist, 
novelist, and sometime tutor of two yoimg Saxon coimts. Tuto¬ 
rial experience had given him ideas about teaching history which 
grew into a book called Der Kluge Hojff-Meister, published in 1676. 
The book, as the title shows, without showing more, was intended 
for tutors. It was in two parts. The first part was a treatise on 
methods of teaching history.® Its directions were so specific that 
any teacher would be able to follow them, and it contained much 

^ Cammcnii Magna Didaciica, Leipzig, 1S94, esjjedally pp. 213, 222. See also 
M. W. Keatinge's translatioD m The Great IHdactic of Comenius, London, 1S96. 

* Compayr^, Gabriel, Histoire Critique des Doctrines de VEducation en FrancCy 
Paris, 1904, I, 207-238. 

* See Padagogisches Magasin, Heft 35, Langensalza, 1893, pp. 1-Z7. The peda¬ 
gogical part of Der Kluge Hof-Meister is here reprinted with some extracts from 
the historical oait. 
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that would still be good advice to teachers. The second part was 
a textbook in history, containing in two hundred and seventy 
pages the subject matter which, in the opinion of Weise, would be 
useM to boys living in Saxony in 1676. Here, for the first time, 
appeared consciously the principle that what matters in the 
present should determine what to teach about the past. What 
Der Kluge Hqff-Meisier taught was the history of Saxony plus so 
much of the history of Germany, Spain, France, England, Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, Poland, Italy, Turkey, and Switzerland as would 
help boys to understand Saxony in 1676. It was all essentially 
contemporary history. Weise’s principle called naturally for the 
use of current events. He would have pupils familiar with news¬ 
papers, He even went so far as to suggest that the ideal way to 
teach history would be to begin with current events and work 
backward. 

In his introduction, Weise expressed regret that historical 
studies were for the most part excluded from the instruction of 
youth, and his book brought no appreciable change in that condi¬ 
tion. The book seems to have had few readers and was soon so 
entirely forgotten that no hint of its existence reappeared until 
1890, when a stray copy came to light and was hailed as an im¬ 
portant discovery. 

A more influential contribution was made by Christoph 
Cellarius, a professor of history in the University of Halle who had 
previously served in various places as a school director. Qualified 
by both kinds of experience, he wrote three textbooks: Historia 
Antigua, published in 1685; Historia Medii Aevi, published in 
1688; and Historia Nova,, published in 1696. This division 
gradually supplanted the Four Monarchies and is of course our 
familiar ancient, medieval, and modem history. 

The eighteenth century developed much in its thinking that 
was unhistorical and even anti-historical and, in its grand Himay 
of revolution, the French Republic of the Year I (1792), was in 
appearance an organized movement to abolish the past. But it 
was also a century of enthusiasm for history. In Germany, in 
Italy, in France, in England, and in America, scholars of many 
kinds gave their lives to themes that ranged from village history 
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to world history. Voltaire founded the history of dvilization, and 
Gibbon, in his Decline and FaU of the Roman Empire, produced a 
work which many stiU, regard as the greatest history ever written. 
Few eighteenth century historians were gifted with enough 
historical sense to have any real feeling for the atmosphere of the 
past; few were critical of their sources; many were mere compilers 
of any material which they happened to find. But the mass of 
facts was vastly increased, and the scope of historical study was 
greatly widened. 

Eighteenth century enthusiasm for history extended to history 
as a school study. “History when well taught,” wrote Charles 
RoUin in his Traite des Etudes, completed in 1731, “is a school of 
morals for all men. It describes vice, it unmasks false virtue, it 
exposes errors and prejudices; it dissipates the enchantment of 
riches and of all that vain pomp which dazzles men; it shows by a 
thousjmd examples more persuasive than all arguments that there 
is nothing great and laudable except honor and uprightness.” It 
should, then, be a part of the earliest instruction of children. It is 
equally fitted to amuse and to edify ; it develops the intellect and 
the heart; it stores the memory with facts both pleasant and 
useful; it gives a taste for studySuch sentiments were common 
in the eighteenth century. 

Rollin’s qualif>Tng phrase, “when weU taught,” seems to 
imply that the teaching of history had become a familiar practice 
in France. In the schools of the Oratorians, history continued to 
hold its high place. Elsewhere in French secondary schools there 
was a sort of fusion in which histor>' and geography were taught 
in connection with grammar and literature. A sunilar practice 
had developed in various German states, but there a more general 
tendenc>' to treat history as a separate subject was discermble. 
By the middle of the century history had entered enough school 
programs to be counted by critics among the subjects in need of 
reconstruction. After that a continuous line of educational 
reformers accepted history as an important subject, c^t asper¬ 
sions upon the history actuaUy being taught, and pointed the way 
to better things. By the dose of the eighteenth century so much 

»RoUin. Charles, TraiU des hudes, Paris, 1884, H, 162-164. 
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had been discovered about history teaching that little was left for 
later generations except to make the same discoveries. 

In England there was Joseph Priestley (1733-1804). Trained 
for the Non-Conformist rninism’. Priestley, in 1761, was ap¬ 
pointed tutor in the Non-Conformist academy in Warrington and 
taught there for six years. In the course of this experience he 
constructed a remarkable chart of biography and an equally 
remarkable chart of history. Both were published and both 
attracted wide attention. More important still, he worked out 
and presented to boys of sixteen and seventeen two courses in 
history and one course in government and wrote a book about 
them which was published in 1765 as an Essay on a course oj 
liberal education for civil and active life. He had observed that 
English education made no provision for “gentlemen who are 
designed to fill the principal stations of active life, distinct from 
those which are adapted to the learned professions,” and the pur¬ 
pose of his courses in history and government was to remedy this 
defect. 

Priestley described the uses of history, including its special use 
to ladies. His chief emphasis was upon “forming the able states¬ 
man and the intelligent and useful atizen.” Of government he 
wrote: “It is universally esteemed the disgrace of the English 
nation that the gentlemen and scholars of it are generally so 
shamefully ignorant of that constitution which b their greatest 
glory, and which is regarded with admiration and envy by all 
foreigners.” On government and laws, he believed, “ the happiness 
of mankind more immediately depends,” and a study of them in 
England “might p>erhaps contribute more to produce, propagate, 
and inflame a spirit of patriotism than any other circumstance.” 

Priestley’s first course in hbtory embraced a critical discussion 
of sources, a comprehensive survey of historical literature from 
Herodotus to Voltaire, and a comprehensive survey of the hbtory 
of civilization, including politics, art, literature, education, 
science, inventions, commerce, social customs, and about every¬ 
thing else that any one can think of as a factor in civilization. 
Great emphasb was placed upon geography, especially com¬ 
mercial geography, and upon chembtry. The second course sur- 
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veyed in the same comprehensive manner the history of England. 
The course on the constitution and laws of England furnished 
what is probably the earliest precedent for treating government 
as a separate school study 

In France there was Rousseau’s Emile, published in 1762 and 
destined to become one of the most widely discussed books in the 
history* of education. Emile, guided at every step by the felt needs 
of his own personal experience, at the age of eighteen is becoming 
a man and feels the need of knowing men. It is time for him to 
begin his reading of the human heart. Living companions might 
be chosen for practice, but that would involve the danger of 
spoiling Emile’s own heart. A safer plan is to “show him men 
from afar, in other times, or in other places, so that he may be¬ 
hold the scene but cannot take part in it.” He is thus introduced 
to histor\". But even this has its dangers. In the first place, his¬ 
tory records the evil that men do rather than the good. In the 
second place, it does not give an exact picture of what happened. 
The accuracy of facts may not matter much, provided the human 
heart is truly pictured. But here the opinions of the historian are 
encountered and “the worst historians for the young are those 
who give their opinions.” Give the pupil facts and let him decide 
for himself. Modem history is ruled out. The old historians 
show more intelligence but even among them there is wide scope 
for choice. Herodotus would perhaps be the best if his details 
did not nm so often to childish folly. Livy is everythmg which is 
unsuitable for youth. Neither Polybius nor Sallust will do, and 
“ Tacitus is the author of the old. Young men cannot imderstand 
him.” Thuc>’dides is the tme model. He relates facts without 

giving his opinions. But unfortunately his subject is war. In the 
end, Rousseau is led to a preference for beginning “the study of 
the human heart with reading the fives of individuals.” Here, 


> Priestley is now remembered by general readers who remember him at ^ 
chiefly as a chemist who had something to do with oxygen. Conten^r^ 
men knew him better as a preacher who, in sennons and 
dangerous ideas. A mob burned his house m 

hou« where he preadred, and burned the houses of some of his chief supporters. 
The last nine vears of his life were spent in the Umt^ Stat^. . „ 

The above account of PriesUey’s courses at Wamngton is based on 
its^ London, 1765- See also Thorpe, T. E., Joseph PrksOey, London, 1906. 
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plainly, is the biographical approach to history and probably its 

first appiearance in the literature of education. 

For biographical material, Rousseau again turns to the an¬ 
cients. Plutarch is commended for giving us the trifles which 
show what men really were, trifles which modem v^niters are too 
grand to notice. Rousseau also has a good word for Suetonius. 
“The lives of kings,” he says, “may be i^Titten a hundred times, 
but to no purpose. We shall never have another Suetonius. 

By his reading of the human heart in histor>% £mile is to be 
made “wise and good at the expense of those who have gone be¬ 
fore.” He will not, like young men who study histor>' in the 
usual way, see himself transformed into the characters he is 
studying, and have the discouragement and regret of findmg 
afterward that he is only himself. Should Emile at any time Vpish 
to be any one but himself, even should he wish to be Socrates or 
Cato, that would prove his whole education a failure.* 

In Germany history teaching had among its critics, reformers, 
and promoters Frederick the Great (1712-1786), J. B. Basedow 
(1723-1790), C. E. Trapp (1745-1818), J. H. Campie (1746-1818), 
and C. G. Salzmann (1744-1811). 

Frederick’s interest in the reform of education began before he 
moimted the throne and remained with him throughout his reign. 
Protesting that merely giving children things to remember was 
not education at all, he demanded of education that it should 
exercise the judgment of pupils, cultivate their understanding, 
and encourage them to think for themselves. History' held a high 
place in Frederick’s thinkin g. He wrote history and he wrote 
about history, both for historians and for teachers of history. 
When his works were collected, history and thoughts about his¬ 
tory filled seven of the thirty volumes. He was a champion of 
liberty for historians to tell the truth. Without that liberty, their 
works could, he said, be only mediocre or positively bad. He was, 
however, opposed to minute research into insignificant things and 
wanted historians to stick to essentials. He took the same atti¬ 
tude toward history for schools and found most of the essentials 

* Rousseau, Jean Jacques (171^1778), £»**fe,Foiley translation in Eveiyman’s 
Libraiy, London, igii, pp. 72-77, 131-134, ig8-202. 
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in contemporary history’. This led him to say of German history’ 
that the period before the thirteenth century should be passed 
over quickly with mention of only a few of the most important 
events. After that, details were to enter and, on reaching modem 
times, expand until they culminated in a full study of life in the 
present. His vision was, however, not confined to recent history. 
“To contract the sphere of our ideas to the spot we live on,” he 
WTote, “or to c»nfine our knowledge to our private duties is to 
grovel in the most stupid ignorance. But to penetrate into the 
remote recesses of antiquity, to comprehend the whole universe 
within the extent of the mind is really to triumph over ignorance 
and error, is to co-exist with aU ages and to become a citizen of all 
places and countries.” 

History was a school of special importance to princes and nobles 
and yet “not less useful to private persons.” Princes, learning 
about past rulers, good and bad, would be sure to find characters 
who resembled living princes, would feel in the judgment of his¬ 
tory’ on the dead a tacit sentence on living princes, and a forecast 
of what posterity would have to say’ about their'own conduct. 
There would thus arise a certain dread of posterity which would 
be a “moral lesson.” Less exalted persons would find similar 
examples suited to their various stations. 

History for schoob must be true, but the truth must be used to 
preach positive moral lessons. In teaching the Crusades, the 
teacher must preach against superstition; in teaching the night of 
St. Bartholomew, he must preach against fanatiasm; and always, 
in teaching what was good, he must preach in praise of goodness. 
The pupil must see constantly that without goodness there can 
be neither fame nor true greatness. In Frederick’s own fame and 
greatness, Germans apparently saw no inconsistency with suA 
teachings. Enthusiastic schoolmasters tried to carry out his 
educational ideas and succeeded to a degree which increased their 
enthusiasm.^ 

Basedow had discovered in his school days at Hamburg t^t 
something was wrong with education. Hs teachers had dis- 

■ la Fredericks writings there are many reterences to the teaching of histoiy 
See especially Tome \ll of his collected works. 
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covered that something was wrong with Basedow and. with one 
exception, reported that he did not seem to know an>'thing about 
anything. The one exception was the teacher of histor>% and his 
praise seemed justified when Basedow, at the age of twenty-three, 
wrote a poem of one hundred stanzas pro\'ing that a knowledge of 
history was indisp>ensable to right li\'ing. Entering the L niversity 
of Leipzig, Basedow disapproved of the professors and pursued a 
course of his own making. In 1752 he wrote a dissertation in 
which he developed ideas veiy* similar to those that appeared ten 
years later in Emile. His ideas about histon' were, however, 
quite different from those of Rousseau. Basedow proposed that 
histor\' should be taught backwards. Beginning with the present, 
he wovdd have pupils move back from the Holy Roman Empire to 
the Bvzantine Empire, then to the old Roman Empire, then to 
the Greek, then to the Persian, and so on back to the “obscure 
traditions ” of the Deluge. After this world sur\ey, he would have 
Old and New Testament histor>% and end with an exposition of 
the Lutheran Catechism. 

In 1768 Basedow issued an app>eal for a new education which 
stirred all Germany. Then he wrote a book on methods {Melho- 
denbuch) and an elementary work {Elemenlara.'erk), both of which 
were published in 1770. In the Methodenbuch he devoted an 
entire chapter to history for a prince. The needs of a prince were 
so different from those of his subjects that he must have a text¬ 
book in history written for his exclusive use. A long list of special 
topics indicated its character. The writing of such a book would 
require the work of two men for several years. One of the men 
must be familiar with archives and be well stocked with useful 
anecdotes. The other must be a philosophic friend of humanity 
and a master of literary style. The book when completed must 
not be printed. It must be kept in manuscript and be used only 
in the secrecy of the coimdl chamber. For the subjects of a 
prince, Basedow proposed a different kind of histoiy'. This was 
perhaps the first clear recognition of the principle of differentiat¬ 
ing history to meet the ^)ecial needs of special kinds of pupils. 
The Elemenlarwark was a comprehensive textbook containing, 
subject by subject, the materials to be taught in elementary 
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schools. Later Basedow prepared textbooks for secondary 
schools, including textbooks in history. The writing of textbooks 
was an essential part of his program of reform. He was an advo¬ 
cate of definiteness in teaching and felt himself a reformer in 
drawing subject boxmdaries. 

A conviction that better education would make better subjects 
had become rather general among rulers in central Europe and 
found expression in official school regulations. In these regula¬ 
tions history' began to appear in the list of required studies. It 
was included by Frederick the Great in his famous General Regu¬ 
lations of 1763 and in his instructions to the Berlin Academy for 
the sons of nobles in 1765. It was included by the Elector of 
Saxony in his school ordinance of 1773 ^ ^ school law pro¬ 

mulgated in Austria in 1774. It was included in the program of a 
school which Basedow, under the patronage of the Prince of 
Anhalt-Dessau, foimded at Dessau in 1774. 

Basedow’s reputation and an impression that he was applying 
the ideas of Rousseau made his school famous, or at least notori¬ 
ous. Boys with^ wealthy parents came considerable distances to 
be enrolled as pupils. Many visitors came. 

The course in history at Dessau was \miversal history. There 
was no separate course in German history. Our aim, said Base¬ 
dow, “is to make our pupils Europeans rather than Austrians or 
Saxons, that is, to make them men first and then citizens.” The 
instruction was to be so pleasant that it would seem more like 
play than work. There was little memorizing. Pupils were 
expected to retain a general impression that human beings had 
lived long ago, as now, under a variety of states. Differences 
were emphasized. Only by appreciating differences between past 
and present would pupils be able to place themselves in their own 
time. In this Basedow showed historical sense. But his selection 

of facts was determined by their utility as examples. In the 
ancient history abridged by Basedow from standard ancient his¬ 
torians, there was more to shun than to imitate. The gossip of 
Suetonius was repeated for boys in their teens. It was not imtil 
Suetonius reached Caligula that Basedow seemed to feel any 
aualms. To seek edification in horrible examples was a very old 
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habit and the practice is not yet extinct. Witness the Ixirid charts 
of drunkards’ stomachs still on display in some schoolrooms, the 
exhibits of crime in highly moral newspapers, and the efforts of 
highly moral “movies” to prove that “crime does not pay,” and 
see, for an early American precedent. Cotton Mather’s collection 
of the djdng confessions of convicted cr imin als, published in his 
Magnolia in 1702. 

Basedow was not entirely rigid in excluding facts not in them¬ 
selves usefvd. A textbook in history should, he conceded, admit 
names and things of frequent mention in general literature, or of 
which ignorance might be bad. He therefore included such things 
as mythology, genealog>% and heraldr>^ Like the Oratorians, 
Basedow stressed visualization. With great labor and care he had 
engravings made to illustrate history. Pictures, he held, must be 
as accurate as the text and the text must be very accurate. “It 
would, however,” he said, “be the greatest wonder in the world if 
a textbook should be wholly true,” and his explanation of why 
textbooks err remains a pertinent warning. 

Trapp’s ideas about history appeared in his work as a teacher 
at Dessau. He believed that history should be correlated with 
geography and Latin. Seeking for the best models of literary 
style, he found modem textbooks deficient and in his classes used 
the older writers. He refused to use Priestley’s charts, copies of 
which had been presented by the patron prince of the school, on 
the ground that it was better for pupils to make their own charts. 
He introduced what would now be called “work-books.” He 
devised a “tme-false” method of testing. With his class in his¬ 
tory standing in a row, he would read a sentence. Pupils who 
thought the statement tme would then hold up both hands above 
their heads, those who thought the statement false would leave 
their hands hanging down, and those who were in doubt would 
put out their hands horizontally. The following may be taken as 
fair samples: 

“C3nLUS lived before Abraham.” Two pupils raised their 
hands. 

Demosthenes and Cicero were orators and were associated 
in Athens.” Four pupils raised their hands. 
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“Socrates was a friend and teacher of virtue but Alexander, 
Philip’s son, King of Macedonia, was more amiable than he.” 
Most of the class stretched out their han ds horizontally. 

“Luther and Calvin were at one time famous schoolteachers.” 
Results not recorded. 

Campe composed memy books for children. Among them was 
an ancient historj^ written in verse and accompanied by pictures. 
He was an advocate of the use of sagas as an introduction to 
history. Sagas, being among the earliest forms of human history, 
seemed to him, for that reason, esjiecially adapted to yoimg 
children. Here was a hint of the culture epoch theory of educa¬ 
tion. 

Salzmann, a minister called to Dessau to direct the devotional 
exercises of the school, became interested in the general S3^tem 
and in 1784 foimded a schcxil of his own at Schnepfenthal. By this 
time the teaching of history had become fairly general in German 
secondary schools and had been introduced in a considerable 
number of elementary schools. Scattering school regulations, 
beginning about 1704, had provided for the use of current news¬ 
papers in connection with history and furnish evidence of a 
widespread interest in the teaching of current events. Ktd- 
turgesckichte had been distinctly recognized. But, as Salzmann 
looked about, he was moved to write: “History, as it is ordinarily 
taught, lifts the pupil out of the society of the living and places 
him in the society of the dead.” The pupil learns what happened 
a thousand years ago without learning what is happening now. 
He is taught to admire the wonders of Athens, Rome, and Sparta, 
their wars, their buildings, their art, yes, even the tales of Venus 
and Cupid, without knowing what assemblies, mayors, and the 
like really are. He is taught to prattle about consuls, tribunes, 
and dictators. He is taken to visit in imagination the Forum and 
the Areopagus, without ever seeing with his eyes the inside of his 
own dty hall. Salzmann’s remedy was the community approach 
to history. He drafted a plan which began with a study of 
Schnepfenthal. In dealing with ancient history, Salzmann 
excluded mythology. The ancient gods, he smd, were not only 
immoral, they were pure unreason, and quite unsuitable foi 
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ifldren. Salzmann was among the Sist to suggest that teacher 
should study duldren and not subjects. Erudition m any field 

was, he said, unnecessary for a teacher of children. 

There were frequent complaints in the eighteenth cen ury a 
the pupil’s own country was neglected. The usual conception of 
history for schools was a general survey of the world, ^peaaUy 
the ancient world. Bible history was taught for its ethical arid 
reUgious significance. Other ancient history was taught partiy 
for the illumination of characters and events made famous by 
Greek and Roman writers, partly for its ethical value, and partly 
for general cultural ends. Rollin quaUfied his praise of history by 
remarking that he was not speaking of the history of France. 
To that field he had himself devoted little attention. “I am 
ashamed,” he confesses, “to be in a way a stranger in my own 
country, after having surveyed so many others.” He is still 
remembered for his Ancient History, one of the most widely read 
histories ever written. He believed that French history ought to 
be studied, but it seemed to him a natural order to begin with 
ancient history, and there was not time in school for both. As a 
matter of fact, some national history was taught in France, but 
the instruction was ineffective. Rolland, twenty-five years after 
the death of Rollin, complained that young Frenchmen knew the 
names of all the consuls of Rome, but were often ignorant of the 
names of the kings of France; they were acquainted with the deeds 
of Themistodes and of Sdpio, but were ignorant of the deeds of 
Duguesdin, of Bayard, of Turenne, and of Sully. Rolland pro¬ 
posed to remedy this defect. He urged careful attention, not only 
to national history, but to local historyIn Germany school 
regulations and the writings of educators in general called upon 
history for spedal emphasis upon the fatherland, but here, as in 
France, andent history seems to have held the chief place. At the 
opening of the nineteenth century a German could still ask: 


^ For the contributioiis of Basedow, Trapp, Campe, and Salzmann, see cspedaUy 
Gallandt, Julius, Ein Beitrag zttr GesckichU des GesckichUunterrichts im ZeUalter der 
deuiscken Atffkldrungy Berlin, 1900. See also Diestelmann, R., Basedcw^ Leipzig, 
1897; and Pinloche, A., UEducation en AllemagnCy Paris, 1S89. 

^Kilian, M., Tableau Historique de instruction Sccondaire en France^ Paris, 
1841, pp. 56-57- 
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“Shall we go on knowing more about the history of Greece and 
Rome than about the history of our own country ? ” ^ 

The French Convention had answered that question for France 
in 1795 by a decree which provided for three stages of instruction. 
The first two stages were to be occupied exclusively with the 
French Revolution. That was national history, but national 
histoiy- reduced almost to current events. In the third stage there 
was to be a general survey of such history as promised to be of use 
in perfecting French art and industry. That, too, was nationalis¬ 
tic. But this program was abandoned in 1802.* 

In England Non-Conformist schools continued to teach his- 
tor\’, but there was only one Priestley and it does not appear that 
his ambitious courses at Warrington found imitations elsewhere. 
Rugby for a time offered to its upper classes Bible history and 
Roman and English histoiy*, but not as a part of the regular 
curriculum. Some English textbooks in histoiy^ reached America, 
and, in a few of the Thirteen Colonies, some histor>' seems to have 
been taught before the Declaration of Independence. A private 
school in Boston offered history in 1734; a Roman Catholic 
academy in Marj'land offered history in 1745; the Philadelphia 
Academy, opened in 1751, offered history. There were other 
private offerings of history in Philadelphia in 1759 and in 1770, 
and in New York City in 1772, 1774, and 1779.® In 1785 Noah 
Webster included “short stories of the geography and history of 
the United States” in his Grammaiical Institutes of the English 
Language, a combination of reading book, spelling book, and 
grammar. He also wrote for Morse’s Geography, published in 
1788, “an account of the transactions of the United States after 
the Revolution, which account fills nearly twenty pages.” * The 
first textbook devoted wholly to the history of the United States 
was compiled bv John ^I’Culloch and published in I'jS'j. M Cul- 
loch found Webster’s “short stories” so good that he took one 

» Reim, Carl, Mrthodik (Us Geschkhtsunterrichts, H^le, 1911, P- * 86 . 

• Pirard, .Alfred, L'Histcire dans I' Enseignemenl Primaire, Paris, 1891, p. ii. 

»Trv-on RolU M.. The Social Sciences as ScJiool Subjects in the Rep^t ofibe 
CommissUn on the Social StudUs, Part XI, .American Historical Association, New 

* Quoted by W. F. Russell, in History Teacher's Magasine, V, 311. 
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hundred pages from the Grammatical Institutes. Another text¬ 
book in United States history, compiled by M’Culloch, was 
published in 1795, went through four editions, and was translated 
Lto Spanish.! Lewis Cass, who left the academy at Exeter in 
1799, carried with him a certificate that named history as one of 
the studies in which he had made “valuable progress. * There 
may have been other pupils late in the eighteenth century who, at 
Exeter or elsewhere, made “valuable progress” in history and 
whose certificates are still to be recovered. 

In the nineteenth centiuy school instruction in history was 
advocated by practically all important writers on education. 
Among thp exceptions were Herbert Spencer and Alexander Bain. 
Spencer foimd “the historic information commonly given” in his 
day “almost valueless for purposes of gmdance.” Most of the 
facts contained not only in “school histories,” but even in “the 
more elaborate works written for adults,” seemed to him “facts 
from which no conclusions can be drawn unorganizable facts j 
and therefore facts which can be of no service in establishing 
principles of conduct, which is the chief use of facts. Read them, 
if you like, for amusement; but do not flatter yourself they are 
instructive.” * In the opinion of Bain, the fact that history 
presents no difficulty to minds of ordinary education and expe¬ 
rience and is, moreover, an interesting form of literature, is a 
sufficient reason for not spending much time upon it in the cur¬ 
riculum of school or college. “Where there is any doubt, we may 
settle the matter by leaving it out.” * 

Teachers and school administrators sometimes objected to 
history. When, for example, in the course of a general inquiry 
concerning the state of elementary instruction in France, in 1863, 
inspectors were asked to specify subjects that should be obliga¬ 
tory, foiurteen excluded history. “Instruction in history,” said 
one, “is impossible. It is as much as an ordinary teacher can do to 

^ Spieseke, Alice W., The first Textbooks in American History and their Compiler^ 
John M^Ctdlochf New York, 1938. 

* McLaughlin, A. C., Lewis Cass, Boston, 1899, p. 39. 

* Spencer, Herbert, Essays on Education, Everyman’s Library, London and 
New York, 1910, pp. 26-27. 

* Bain, Alexander, Education as a Science, New York, 1879, PP* 286-287. 
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teach reading, writing, and ciphering.” “ Instruction in history,” 
said another, “is useless. Those who know how to read can read 
history for themselves.” “Instruction in history,” said another, 
“ is injurious. It is likely to inspire children with a foolish vanity, 
prejudicial alike to individual happiness and to the repose of 
societj’.” ^ But such objections were comparatively rare. There 
was much criticism both of the kind of history that was being 
taught and of the m ann er of teaching it, but there was general 
agreement that history’ ought to be taught. 

By the French program of 1802, approved by Napoleon, 
ancient history* came baci. into secondaiy^ schools, but only on an 
equal footing with geography and Frencii history. The program 
for elementarv' schools had, during the Napoleonic regime, no 
histoiy^ at all, but that there was a certain kind of popular instruc¬ 
tion in history is indicated by a Catechism for Use in All the 
Churches of the French Empire,- published in 1806. This Cate¬ 
chism, after enumerating the duties of Christians toward their 
rulers, continued; 

“Question. Are there not special motives that ought to attach us 
more strongly to Napoleon I, our Emp)eror ? 

“Answer. Yes, for it is he whom God has raised up at a (critical 
timp to re^tabli^ the holy religion of our fathers and to be its pro¬ 
tector. He has restored and conser\*ed public order by his profound 
and ever active wisdom and defends the State with his powerful arm. 

The spirit here illustrated is saud to have been reflected, though 
not without protest, even in university instruction. 

Outside of France the wars of Napoleon stirred a new patriot¬ 
ism whirh soon began to find expression in schcxil programs. 
Historical scholars and teachers united in calling for national 
history. In Germany, Riedel, speaking with the authority of 
scholarship, declared in substance: The history of the Fatherland 
must be taught in all our schools; it must have a place in our 
universities; patriotic men must imceasingly spieak of it, to the 
end that love and reverence for existing institutions may be 
inculcated. No branch of public affairs must be intrusted to men 
who do not appreciate the history of their country. Then will 

1 Pizaid. .-Mfred, op. cit., 26. * 14- 
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history live in the people and the people will live on in history. 
Gedicke, a schoolmaster in Leipzig, was equally emphatic, “The 
history of the Fatherland,” he said, “deserves the first place.” 
Kohlrausch went a step farther and made patriotic history an 
accomplished fact. His German History for Schools, published in 
1816, received immediately the compliment of extended use and 
became the model for a multitude of other textbooks both 
elementary and advanced. In it spoke the spirit so powerfully 
stimulated, first by defeat and then by victory, in the conflict 
with Napoleon. Battles and the doings of royalty constituted its 
substance. German patriotism tended, however, to assume the 
form of particularism. The Fatherland was not one; it was 
many, divided in interest and sentiment. Before long “every 
duodecimo state wanted its own glorious history, which must, so 
far as possible, be older and more glorious than that of the 
Hohenzollem.” ^ 

After the downfall of Napoleon, history for secondary schools, 
in a large part of Europe, assumed a kind of orthodoxy deter¬ 
mined by the state and designed to support the existing regime. 
A perfect example was furnished by Austria, where, under the 
system of Mettemich, spies, passing from school to school, were 
expected to report any departures from prescribed facts or pre¬ 
scribed interpretations, and where offending teachers were subject 
to instant dismissal. The dominant aim of official history pro¬ 
grams was to cultivate patriotism. This meant first of all loyalty 
to king or prince. But it meant also a character and spirit 
shaped by national ideals. The Prussian was to be made more 
Prussian, the Bavarian more Bavarian, the Austrian more Aus¬ 
trian, the Frenchman more French. As a rule, until about 1890, 
recent history was not included. German programs dwelt with 
sentimental and romantic fondness upon the Middle Ages. A five 
years course at Mu hlh ausen in 1841, after a general survey 
extending to the Reformation, ended in the fifth year with Char¬ 
lemagne.* A five years’ course at Schleusingen in 1841 carried 
general history to the French Revolution and German history to 

* Reim, Carl, op. cit.^ pp, i86“i87. 

^ Jahresbericki iiher das Gymnasium zu Miihlhausen, iSsi. 
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i7cx>, and ended in the fifth year with a survey of the Middle 
Ages.^ A six years’ course at Nordhausen in 1848 carried German 
and general history to vmdefined modem times but ended in the 
sixth year with the Middle Ages to 1273.* A Realschuie at Nord¬ 
hausen in 1878 carried history only through the Middle Ages and 
in the laist year reviewed the Middle Ages.® In France the pro¬ 
gram for secondary schools adopted in 1842 carried French his¬ 
tory to 1789 and the program adopted in 1852 carried French 
history to 1815. In 1865 history was carried for the first time to 
the pupil’s own day. In 1876 the limit was fixed at 1848; in 1887, 
at 1875; in 1890, at 1889.^ In England, at the close of the century, 
the usual stopping place for school instmction in English history 
was the accession of Victoria. 

In the time schedules of European secondary schools, history 
and geography were rather commonly listed together. Their 
combined time allowance varied with class and program. Some¬ 
times history and geography together had one hour a week 
throughout the course; sometimes they had four hours a week. 
The average was about two hours in the lower dasses and about 
three hours in the upper classes. This meant for history and 
geography together about one tenth of the total of mstmction 
hours. In rare cases history alone had as much as five hours a 
week. But Europeans thought of history as a subject that 
required time for assimilation, and in general were opposed on 
prindple to having classes in history meet more than two or three 
times a week. 

European secondary schools were for the elite. Whether public 
schools in the American sense or private schools, there were 
charges for tuition. Secondary education proper began at about 
the age of twelve, but there were preparatory classes which 


»Jahresbtricht dts gemeinsckajtlkhen hennebergischen Gymtiasiums tu ScUeusin- 

ofenakhtn Pri^ung simnMicher Klassen des GymnaHums su Nordhausen, 

**^*^M^ HfferUlkken Prufung sSmmaicher Klassen der Realschuie su Nordhausen, 

** *^*appendix to Statistic de rEnseignenuni Secondauem 1887 
prograins.*^See also Gi€ard, Octave, ^ucaHon et Instruction, Bnsetgnemeni 
Secondairf, deuxi^iBC 6dition, Paris, 1889, H, 274"“3*9- 
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children could enter at the age of six, and this was socially desir¬ 
able. The secondary course was completed at about the age of 
eighteen and left boys about where American colleges left students 
at the end of their sophomore year. Until about 1880 state- 
supported secondary schools in Europe existed for boys alone. 
Girls were excluded. Provision for their interests was left to 
private schools and to local initiative. When states set up second¬ 
ary schools for girls, the courses of study were usually less com¬ 
prehensive than those for boys and were adapted to the sp>ecial 
needs of girk. France began in 1882 with a course of five years 
which girk were expected to complete at the age of seventeen. 
The course was divided into two “periods.” The history for the 
first “period,” embracing three years, was a chronological survey 
of France to 1875; the history for corresponding years in boys’ 
secondary schook was ancient hktory followed by general 
European hktory to 1789. The hktory for the second “period” 
in girk’ schook was a general svurvey of civilization from prehis¬ 
toric times to the girk’ own day; the hktory for correspwnding 
years in boys’ schook was European history, 1789-1848. Dif¬ 
ferences equally marked between cotuses in hktor>' for girls 
and courses in history for boys appeared in other Europ>ean 
countries. 

From the beginning, secondary schook for boys prepared for 
the university, which in turn prepared for the professions and for 
leadership in public life. Schook for the children of common 
people might care for pupik up to the age of eighteen, but they 
did not prepare for the imiversity. They were concerned with the 
things that common people needed to know to make them mtelli- 
gent workers and good subjects or citizens in the humbler walks of 
life. These schook had different names in different countries, but, 
for the present purpose, it will be sufficient to designate them as 
“common schook.” 

ffistory entered some common schook in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, but it was not until about 1850 that it began to be generally 
recognized as a separate branch of instruction, and it was not 
until about 1870 that it began to be generally prescribed for com¬ 
mon schook. Even then England formed a notable exception. 
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Here history remained until 1900 an option, to be included in 
common school instruction or omitted at the discretion of masters. 
Materials for history in common schools were from the banning 
drawn almost exclusively from national history. It was of course 
scarcely possible to teach the history of any European coimtiy 
without some reference to other European countries, but these 
references were, as a rule, reduced to the lowest possible minimum 
and served chiefly for the glorification of national or local history. 
In secondaiv’^ schools history became eminently patriotic; in com¬ 
mon schools the dominant purpose was patriotism. Bible history 
was taught in both kinds of schools, but was often classed with 
religious rather than with historical instruction. In 1887 Bible 
histoiv’^ was dropi)ed from French public schools. 

By 1890 Continental Europeans had established several special 
t>T)es both of secondar>’ and of common schools with some differ¬ 
entiation of history' courses to meet special needs. But for each 
t'N’pe of school there was a graded, connected, related course in 
histors’’, required of all pupils. The length of the course varied. 
In common schools instruction in history might begin in the first 
year with children of five or six; more often it was reserved for the 
last four or five years of the curriculum. Where history was 
taught in the lowest classes, the time allowance was usuaUy one 
hour a week; in the upper classes it was usually two hours a week. 
In secondary schools the rule was history in every year, but there 
were some exceptions. Histoiv' for girls differed from history for 
boys. Sometimes history for girls differed from history for bo>'s 
even in common schools, a condition made entirely feasible by 
segregation. But wherever history began and whatever the 
nature of the course, once started, exposure to it was a)ntinuous 
until the end. Continuity was accepted as a fundamental condi¬ 
tion. Each course provided a minimum of facts to be learned and 
digested, and pupils left school reaUy knowing those facts. 

In England the sj^stematic teaching of histor>^ in secondary 
schools was promoted by Thomas Arnold at Rugby about 1830. 
His plan was to begin in the lowest classes with scenes from um- 
vrersal history. These were foUowed in the middle clas^ by 
flvelv histories of Greece, Rome, and England, and m the higher 
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classes by the study of some historian of the first rank, "whose 
mind was formed in, and bears the stamp of, some jjeriod of 
advanced civilization analogous to that in which we now live”; 
for example, Thuc>'dides or Tacitus.^ After Arnold little was done 
until Oxford and Cambridge in the seventies began to recognize 
history in their examinations. Histor)' then soon appeared in 
practically all English secondary schools. Examinations, how¬ 
ever, encouraged subjects rather than well-organized courses like 
those on the Continent. The usual subjects were Greek and 
Roman history, and English history to 1815 or 1832, but occasion¬ 
ally modem European history received some attention. England 
in the nineteenth centuiy’^ niay, on the whole, be said to have made 
more history and to have taught less history than any other 
civilized coimtry. 

In the United States the teaching of historj^ made slight prog¬ 
ress until after the War of 1812. It then began to appear with 
increasing frequency in the academies of New England and New 
York. In 1827 Massachusetts, by statutorj^ mandate, placed 
“the history of the United States” on the list of subjects to be 
taught in “every city, town, or district of five hundred families or 
householders,” and “history” on the list of subjects to be taught, 
“in addition to all the foregoing branches, in every city, town, or 
district a)ntaining four thousand inhabitants.” A Vermont law 
of the same year required aU organized towns to teach the history 
of the United States. Before 1850 New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Virginia had laws requiring schools to teach the history of the 
United States. In Ohio the Columbus Female Se minar y in 1830 
had history of the United States, chronology, mythology, and 
evidences of Christianity in the third year of its curriculum, and 
ancient and modem history and evidences of Christianity in the 
fourth year. The Columbus High School for Young Ladies 
in 1832 had four years of histor>% beginning with the United 
States and ending with ancient mythology. The High School 
Course of Study in Cleveland in 1851 had the following require^ 
ments: 

* Withers, EL L., The Teaching of History and Other Papers, Manchester, 1904, 
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First year: First term, history of England. 

Second term, history of France. 

Third term, history of Greece. 

Second year: First term, history of Rome; science of government. 

Second term, political economy. 

Third year: First and second terms, general history.^ 


History entered few elementary schools before 1820. In 1826, 
in the state of New York, “the history of the United States was 
studied in six towns only.” In 1834 it constituted “a part of the 
course of instruction in one hundred and four towns.” * In 1844 
it was reported as taught in most of the towns of the state.* 
Scattering references to conditions in other states indicate, in 
most cases, a somewhat later but equally decisive advance. 
Among the newer states, Michigan showed an early and con¬ 
spicuous interest in history. Here in 1837, at the very beginning 
of statehood, the Supierintendent of Public Instruction included 
in his Report a plea for the teaching of United States history in the 
common schools.'* In 1847 the University of Michigan shared with 
Harvard the honor of introducing history as an entrance require¬ 


ment. 

In its treatment of history as a series of independent subjects, 
the Cleveland program of 1851 was t>T)ical of American practice. 
The idea of a connected, related course in history for schools, 
each part a direct preparation for the next, already an established 
tradition on the continent of Europe, was, and through most of 
the century remained, as foreign to American as to English think¬ 
ing. The subject for American elementary schools was United 
States histor>% “The history of foreign countries,” said the New 
York State Superintendent of Schools in 1835, “however desirable 
it may be, cannot ordinarily enter into a system of common school 
education without opening too wide a field. It is safer in gener^ 
to treat it as a superfluity, and leave it to such as have leisure in 
after life.” * To such the elementary school did in fact for many 
years leave it, partly because the time allowed for history was too 

»William Elmer, Evolution of Free Schools in Ohio, Ms., Chapters VUI, 


XI 


* Report, New York Superintendent of Schools, 1833 V r, 21 

* Ibid., 1844, p. 4S2. * Report, 1837, p. 16. Report, 1833 33 . P- 
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short for any account of foreign countries, and partly because of a 
belief that the attention of children in the elementary school 
should on principle be confined to the historj* of their own coun¬ 
try. The subject was commonly taught only in the upi>er grades, 
often only in the last year. 

In academies and high schools the subjects varied widely. The 
work was sometimes confined to general histoiy or to ancient his¬ 
tory; sometimes to American histor^'^; sometimes two or all three 
of these subjects were offered; sometimes English history was 
substituted for one of them, or added as a fourth subject. Other 
subjects often listed separately were Grecian antiquities, Roman 
antiquities, mythology, and, occasionally, ecclesiastical histoiy\ 
For a good many years, foreign countries received, on the whole, 
more attention than the United States. In New York, for ex¬ 
ample, until about i860, general historj’^ alone was listed more 
frequently than United States history. In 1852, 126 out of 170 
schools reporting to the Regents offered general history and 91 
offered United States historic By 1862 this condition had 
changed. Of 204 schools reporting in that year, 132 offered gen¬ 
eral history and 169 offered United States histoiyc* 

The values most frequently claimed by nineteenth century 
Americans for historical instruction were moral training, patri¬ 
otism, training for citizenship, and discipline of the memor>% the 
judgment, and the ima gination.* The moral and disciplinary 
values were described quite in the manner which had already 
become traditional in Europe. The ideas were essentially the 
same as those advanced by Rollin in the eighteenth century. The 
relation of hbtory to citizenship in a free country presented a new 
condition and invited new forms of expression. Love of country, 
loyalty to national ideals, reverence for law, and respect for con¬ 
stituted authority were enumerated quite in the spirit of old- 
world tradition. But a different chord was touched in enlarging 
upon the duties of free citizens. Ever>^ voter, it was urged, is in 
effect called upon to be a statesman, and statesmen need history 


‘See Repo^, R^nts of University of New York, for years indicated The 
sutoaents relating to variety of subjects are based upon information gathered from 
aix)ut one htmdred schools in different parts of the country 
* a. Russell, W. F., in History Teacher’s Magatine, V, 203. 
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in a special way both for guidance and for inspiration. Other and 
more general values claimed for history were that it “elevates the 
mind” and “enlarges the soul,” opens sources of amusement as 
well as of profound thought, and gives a taste for solid reading. 

It was also asserted, but less frequently, that the study of history 
promotes sound religion. 

By 1870 history appears to have won fairly general acceptance 
as one of the essential school studies. Its position in the high 
school began at about this time to be materially strengthened by 
a widening recognition of history as a requirement for entrance to 
college. But until about 1890 history continued to develop sub¬ 
stantially along the lines already indicated. A committee of the 
National Education Association, reporting, in 1876, a course of 
study from the primary sdiool to the university, probably repre¬ 
sented the average practice of the day in recommending United 
States history as a subject to be required in elementery schools 
and “ universal history and the Constitution of the United States” 
as subjects to be required in high schools. In the better schools 
United States history continued to find a place in one or both of 
the upper grades of elementary schools; ancient history or general 
history, or both, in high schools. Few elementary schools began 
history before the seventh grade, and fewer still admitted any 

European history. Instruction in history in the high school might 

be for a term, a half-year, or a year. In «)me favored schook 1 
might extend over two or more years and mdude, besid^ ^aen 
history and general history, American history or Enghsh history, 
Tr bol Outside of such favored schook the Umted Stat^ m 
1890 ranked with England as a backward country m the teaclmg 
of history, not only in comparison with Germany and France, but 
in comparison with other European countnes. 




history m THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
AFTER 1890 

A mong nineteenth century teachers of history were histor¬ 
ical scholars who early accepted the scientific conception of 
history and argued for its appUcation to history for schools. 
There were indeed precedents for a scientific spirit in the treat¬ 
ment of history for schools before historians began to talk about 
scientific history. Vives had the spirit in 1531, and Priestley had 
it in 1765. Ranke, it will be remembered, was a teacher in a 
secondary school when he announced the dictum 'dde es eigenUich 
gewesen. In that dictum he was, however, explaining his aim as a 
writer of history rather than as a teacher. A dozen years later 
Karl August Muller saw clearly the imphcations of scientific 
history for history in schools and set them forth clearly in a book 
on the teaching of history.^ Something of a scientific spirit was 
promoted by Kulturgeschichte, which after i860 became a general 
issue m Europe, and by school use of primary sources, vigorously 
advocated but still more vigorously opposed. After 1890 the 
rlaims of scholarship began to receive more general attention in 
the shaping of history programs for schools, but often came under 
fire from the great correlation movement of the nineties. 

The idea of correlation was old. It was probably applied by 
the first good teacher. It was recognized by sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth century writers on history as a school subject and in the 
eighteenth centmy was carried so far that Basedow’s “new 
education” demanded more dearly-defined subject boundaries. 
But Pestalozzian influence favored more and not less correlation, 
and in 1817 found expression in an attempt at fusion.* In that 

* MuUer, Karl August, Ueber den Geschicktsunterricht auf SckuUn, Dresden, 1835, 
118 pp. 

* Hie idea of fusion was not new. Franciscus Balduinus, in a work published 
in 1561, attempted to fuse history with something like what is now called political 
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year Wilhelm Harnisch, in his Wdtkunde, brought together in one 
organization geography, mineralogy, physics, botany, zoology, 
anthropolog>% statistics, and history, so arranged as to introduce 
materials from all of the eight fields in the order in which pupil 
nature might be assumed to call for them. In 1822 Jacoto put 
forth his paradox that ' all is in all.” His principle was to teach 
one thing thoroughly and relate everything else to that. The one 
thing that he chose was Fenelon’s TeUmaque. But the impulse to 
systematic correlation in the nineties came from the Herbartians. 
Herbart s own generation had been unresponsive to his educa¬ 
tional ideas, and when he died in 1841 his theory of education was 
apparently buried with him. But in 1865 Tuiskon Ziller published 
a treatise based on Herbart’s ideas, and out of this revival grew 
the Herbartian movement. The literature became enormous. 
In 1900 it was estimated that in Germany and Switzerland alone 
the printing presses had turned out more than two thousand 
works on the Herbartian movement. 

Herbart had suggested that the pupil should study all subjects 
and be able to grasp their unifying relations so as to have in his 
mind an articulated body of knowledge and opinions. ZiUer took 
this hint and worked out a unified curriculum for the elementary 
school on the principle of concentration, which means the grouping 
of everything to be taught aroimd one central subject, and invites 
comparison with Jacoto’s plan. Ziller chose history as his central 
subject. But other kinds of concentration followed. Some 
Herbartians chose as their central subject natural science, some 
chose geography, some chose the social life of the school or the 
local community, some chose current events. Whatever the core, 
there was complaint that other subjects suffered a disorganiza¬ 
tion which robbed them of salient values. There was also rorrela- 
tion without concentration, a correlation in which the different 
subjects were so arranged as to play upon each other without 
subordination to any one central subject. This procedure m some 
cases led quite logi^y to a conviction that there should be no 
subject boundaries, that all knowledge desirable for school pur- 

science. and some evidence of continued inteiest in the idea is furnished by the 
reprinting of this work in 172S. 
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poses should be thrown into one mass and then reorganized 
without any reference to ‘'artihcial lines” between subjects. In 
the United States there were many attacks on subject boundaries, 
and educational audiences often applauded with enthusiasm 
qjeakers who cried, ‘‘Down with school subjects! Let us teach 
children and not subjects! ” 

The scientific spirit in discussions of history for schools found 
its fullest expression in France. Professor Seignobos, a leading 
e^xment of the spirit, wrote in 1897: “We no longer go to history' 
for lessons in morals, nor for good examples of conduct, nor yet 
for dramatic or picturesque scenes. We understand that for 
all these purposes legend would be preferable to history^ for it 
presents a ch a i n of causes and effects more in accordance with our 
ideas of justice, more perfect and heroic characters, finer and 
more affecting scenes. Nor do we seek to use history, as is done 
in Germany', for the purpose of promotmg patriotism and loyalty; 
we feel that it would be illogical for different p>ersons to draw 
opposite conclusions from the same science according to their 
country or party; it would be an invitation to every' people to 
mutilate, if not to alter, history in the direction of its preferences. 
We understand that the value of every science consists in its 
being true, and we ask from history truth and nothing more.” ^ 
In this spirit a commission of which Professor Seignobos was 
a member drafted the history' part of the program of 1902 for 
lycfes for boys.* It was a program in world history'. It traced 
from the point of view of development “the principal transforma¬ 
tions of humanity.” Yet Professor Seignobos had himself for 
twenty years been occupied with the question: WTiat is there in 
the history of the world that would be useful for young French- 
inen to know ? The program of 1902 was an answer to this ques¬ 
tion. It demanded, after all, something more than truth; it 
demanded a special kind of truth, truth that would be useful to 
young Frenchmen living in the twentieth century. It was an 
approach to world history guided by high ideals of scholarship, 

* Langlois and Seignobos, op. cii., p. 331. 

a Programmes ^PnsmgftemetU dans ks Lycles et ColUgts de 
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but it was a provincial approach. What was taught was taught 
in a spirit so scientific that it ran counter to many French preju¬ 
dices and aroused much opposition. But the general outcome 
was a French vdew of the world. 

German discussions after 1890 also emphasized scholarship in 
history' for secondary' schools. Nothing was to be taught as fact 
which was not fact iu the works of competent historians. Devel¬ 
opment was to be traced. There was to be continuity. But the 
point of view was distinctly German and the grand purpose was 
to build up Germanism. Historical truth interpreted became 
sermons on German ideals, sometimes positively preached, some¬ 
times merely implied. Different German states had somewhat 
different history- programs with differences in local emphasis that 
accentuated the provincial spirit of instruction. German history 
was set with skill in a world backgroimd. But even facts recog¬ 
nized by competent historians can of course be so selected and 
arranged as to convey a desired moral, and the moral of historj' as 
taught in German secondary schools continued to be what it had 
been with increasing clearness since 1870, Hohenzollem Deutsch¬ 
land iiber aUes. There was no such pointed moral in history as 
taught in French secondar\^ schools, vet German critics often 
accused the French of distorting history for patriotic ends. 

The treatment of history in the secondary schools of other 
European countries, except Great Britain, was more like the 
German than like the French treatment. Scholarship was 
recognized. The historical ideas of development and continuity 
were applied. But in each country' history' for secondary schools 
supported the existing regime and national ideals in ways that 
seemed to critics in other coimtries a distortion of facts. In 
Sweden and Russia national history and general history appeared 
side by side as separate subjects. A Swedish program providing 
for ten years of required historical instruction was arranged as 
follows: I. Northern history' and mythology, Sweden to latQ; 

2. Sweden, t3r9—r6ri, stories from Greek and Roman history, 

3. Sweden, ifirr-ryrS, ancient history, and so on.^ The Russia 
program of 1890, covering eight years of instruction, began his- 

» Rahti^else for Lunds Hogre Allmanna Ldroverk, 1911-1912. 
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toiy in the third year and proceeded as follows: 3. Russian 
history; 4. Ancient histoiy^; 5. The Middle Ages, Russian 
history to Ivan IV; 6. ilodem historj’, Russian history to the 
death of Peter I; 7. Modem histor}*, 1715 to the present, Russian 
history; 8. Greek and Roman historj', Russian history.^ The 
Belgian program of 1889, with history in every year of a seven- 
year course of study, had an arrangement for two of the vears 
resembling somewhat the Russian program. In the fourth year a 
brief surve>’ of contemporary^ history' stood by the side of the 
history of Belgium; in the seventh year the history' of Belgium 
stood by the side of modem history' since 1789.® The rule on the 
continent was a connected survey of general historv’ with special 
reference to national history'. The program, as in Italv.* might 
cover the ground only once, but usually' there were two or more 
surveys adjusted to different levels of instmction. The Spanish 
program of 1895 ^as exceptional.* In the first place, history' 
appeared in only' two of the five years of instmction covered by' 
the program. In the second place, the materials were grouped 
as subjects and did not make a connected course. One of the 
subjects was the history' of Spain; it was taught in the second vear. 
The other subject was general history', taught in the third year. 
Great Britain had higher standards of scholarship for historv' in 
schook than most of the continent except France, but adhered 
to the subject sy'stem with only rare hints of a continuous course 
in history.* 

History programs for common schook in Europe were in some 
cases lengthened Mter 1890 and so enlarged as to include a little 
more of general hktory. But here scholarship imposed no neces¬ 
sary conditions. What was desired of hktory' for the children of 
common people was a story that would inspire intense patriotkm 
and an mtense sense of duty' to the exkting r^e. National 


^ Ibid. 
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history continued to be glorified, often in ways well calculated 
to keep alive old grievances against other countries, old preju¬ 
dices, old jealousies, and old national and racial hatreds. 

In the United States the National Education Association in 
1892 created the Committee of Ten with instructions to organize 
conferences for the discussion of the various subjects that entered 
‘‘ into the programs of secondary schools in the United States and 
into the requirements for admission to college,” and to make 
such recommendations as might seem appropriate. The Confer¬ 
ence on History, Civil Government, and Political Economy met 
at Madison in December, 1892, and its report placed before the 
general educational public for the first time in America a history 
program approaching in completeness programs for more than 
fifty years familiar in Europe. The Conference asked for eight 
consecutive years of history, four in the elementary school, and 
four in the high school. But the elementary school was beyond 
the province of the Committee of Ten. The vital principle of 
consecutive study could, therefore, not be considered in the form 
proposed. It proved diflBcult to apply even in the high school. 
The Conference on History, Civil Government, and Political 
Economy was onlv one of nine conferences. WTien the conclusions 
of all were tabulated, it appeared that to carry all the recom¬ 
mendations into effect would require twenty-two instruction 
periods per week in the first year of the high school, thirty-seven 
and one-half in the second, thirty-five in the third, and thirty- 
seven and one-half in the fourth. The Committee adopted 
twenty periods i>er week as a desirable m axim um and arranged 
four different courses of study, finding room for four years of 
histoiy' in one course only. In each of the other three courses 
there were to be two years of required history and one year of 
elective history.* 

The next approach was through college entrance requirements. 
Colleges had since 1870 been steadily increasing the range of Ae 
history requirement. But the requirements differed so widely that 
most high schools had to consider a variety of requirements and 


I National Education Association, Report of the dHS? 

Schtxd Subjects ...with the reports of the conferences ..., Washington, 1893. PP- 4 47- 
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taught, in consequence, not a carefully arranged course in his¬ 
tory but, as of old, merely subjects in history. Most of the 
colleges had to consider a variety of preparation for college work 
in history and prescribed, in consequence, college courses that 
were themselves preparatory. It would clearly be to the advan¬ 
tage both of high schools and of colleges to encourage at least 
some degree of imiformity. A committee of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools proposed in 1895 
seven topics, any two of which were to constitute a subject for 
college entrance, and asked acceptance of “any additional topic 
or topics from the list as additional preparation for entrance or 
for advanced standing.” ^ A conference of six eastern imiver- 
sities held at Columbia University in 1896 accepted the principle 
laid down by the New England Committee but changed the 
topics somewhat and arranged them in two groups.* Several 
colleges accepted the recommendations of the Columbia Con¬ 
ference, and by 1900 a number of other colleges and imiversities 
had them under consideration. In the meantime, the Committee 
on College Entrance Requirements, authorized in 1895 t>y 
National Education Association, had been seeking the coopera¬ 
tion of other organizations in an attempt to deal with the entire 
question. The response of the American Historical Association 
was the appointment in December, 1896, of the Committee of 
Seven. 

The Committee of Seven found the question of college entrance 
so bound up with the larger question of why history should be 
taught in schools and what history should be taught as to call for 
a study of the entire field. The Report, written by the chairman, 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, was the ablest document relating to 
history for schools that had ever been produced in America. 
“Before we began our work,” said the Report, “it was plain that 
there was an awakening interest in this whole subject, and the 
time seemed to be at hand when a systematic effort would meet 
with response and produce results. But in spite of all that had 

»New England Histoiy Teachers* Association, Publication Number 5, Boston. 
1898, p. 13. ’ 

*Jbid., pp. 16, 17. 
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been done, and in spite of this awakened interest, there was no 
recognized consensus of opinion in the country at large, not one 
generally accepted judgment, not even one well-known point of 
agreement, which would serve as a beginning for a condderation 
of the place of history in the high-school curriculvim. Such a 
statement cannot be made concerning any other subject com¬ 
monly taught in the secondary schools.” * 

The Committee, after a careful consideration of programs and 
conditions both in the United States and Europe, recommended 
four blocks of history, as follows: 


First year: Ancient History to 800 a.d., or 814, or 843. 
Second year: Mediaeval and Modem European History. 
Third year: English History. 

Fourth year: American History and Civil Government.* 


These blocks became, within a few years, the units most 
generally recognized both in high-school courses of study and in 
requirements for entrance to college. A considerable munber of 
schools offered all of the blocks but in relatively few instances 
required all for graduation. Some of them required no history at 
all and offered the blocks merely as electives; some of them 
required one block, some two blocks, some three blocks, and 
offered the remainder as elective. A greater nuifiber of schools 
offered three of the blocks and in a^arger proportion of instances 
required all three, but a considerable fraction required only two 
blocks, a smaller fraction required only one block, and in some 
all three blocks were elective.* 

Interest in history after 1892 extended to the elementary sA(wl. 
The Committee of Fifteen of the National Education Association 
in 1895 recommended oral lessons in general history and biog¬ 
raphy, sixty min utes a week, throughout the eight years of the 
elementaiy^ course. In the seventh year and the first half of the 
eighth there were to be, in addition to^ese oral lessons, five text- 


> American Historical Assodarion, The Study of History in Schools, report . . . 
by the Committee of Seven, New York, 1899, repnn^ 1912. P- 3 - 

* American Historical Association, The Study of History tn Schools, report . . . 

by the Committee of Seven, New York, 1899, Sentember, 

»For a survey of conations in 1909, see Indiana UnnersUy Sep 

1909- ^ 
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book lessons a week on United States histoty up to the adoption 
of the Constitution, and in the second half of the eighth year, five 
lessons a week on the Constitution. “ The formation of the Con¬ 
stitution, and a brief study of the salient features of the Constitu¬ 
tion itself,” said the report, “conclude the study of the portion of 
the histor>' of the United States that is sufficiently remote to be 
treated after the m ann er of an educational classic.” The later 
epochs seemed “not so well fitted for intensive study in school as 
the already classic period of our history” and were left to be read 
at home! To this proposition, however, not aU of the members 
subscribed.^ 

Tn 1897 another committee of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion, the Co mmi ttee of Twelve on Rural Schools, proposed a 
program for historj' strongly suggestive of French influence, both 
in the grouping of classes and in the treatment of materials." 

Interest in the elementary history program, usually including 
civics, was further stimulated by numerous indixfidual contribu¬ 
tions representing many different points of \'iew, and many dif¬ 
ferent points of view appeared in actual practice. But after 1909 
the Report of the Committee of Eight of the American Historical 
Association approached in influence a ruling document. The pro¬ 
gram propose<j^by this committee was as follows: ® 

First grade: Indian life; stoifts connected \rith Thanksgi\Tng day 
and Washington’s birthday; stories connected with local events. 

Second grade: Indian life; Thanksgiving; Washington’s birthday; 
local events; Memorial day. 

Third grade: Heroes of other times: Joseph, Moses, Da\id, Ul>'sses, 
and so on to Columbus. 

Fourth grade: Historical scenes and persons in American histor>% 
colonial period. 

Fifth grade: Historical scenes and piersons in American historj' 
continued; great industries of the present. 

Sixth grade: Selected topjps from Greek, Roman, and European 
history to the end of Raleigh’s colonial enterprises in America. 

* National Education Association. Report of the Committee of Fifteen on EJe- 
meniary Education vith the reports of the sub-committees . . . , New York, 1895, 
pp. 66, 70, 93. 

* Johnson, Henry, Teaching of History, New York, 1915, pp. 124, 152. 

* The Report included a syDabus of ninety pages with references to materials. 
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Seventh grade: American history to the end of the Revolution; 
Euroj>ean background continued. 

Eighth grade: American historj’ since the Revolution; great events 
in European history. 

The Report of the Committee of Seven and the textbooks which 
it inspired raised scholarship in historj' for American hi gh schools 
to new levels. Textbooks written or supervised by historical 
scholars appeared even in elementary schools. But the new books 
often showed more acquaintance with scholarship than with 
principles of grading. Some American histories for the upper 
grades of the elementary school were more difficult than American 
histories for the senior year of the high school. Some andent 
histories for the first year of the high school were almost absurdly 
imsuitable. Failures in grading were taken as evidence that 
scholarship itself was without appeal to pupils. Then there were 
frequent rediscoveries of the child,” and always the felt needs 
of “the child” came into conflict with the felt needs of scholar¬ 
ship. Psychology was invoked against any chronological treat¬ 
ment of histor\^ Tr ainin g for social effidency became a dominant 
aim in education and called for education through and for the 
immediate sodal environment to a degree which subjected history 
as histoiy' to severe questioning. A feeling that education in gen¬ 
eral had fallen out of step with the social environment foimd 
increasing expression. For histor>' this brought a revival of such 
seventeenth and eighteenth century’’ ideas as: that the present 
should determine what to teach about the past, that the approach 
should be through the pupil’s own community, that history 
should be taught backward, that it should be reduced to current 
events, that it should be broken up into timely topics, and on the 
whole that we should teach children and not subjects. Weise, 
Basedow, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and SaJzmann, without being 
quoted, seemed to live again. “One couldn’t carry on life com- 
fortablv,” said Sir Hugo to Daniel Deronda, “without a little 
blindness to the fact that everything has been said better than we 
can put it ourselves.” * Reformers of education seem to carry on 
life very comfortably with ideas wluch have been put many times 

* George Eliot, Danid Deronda, New York, 1876, 1 , 182. 
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before, and of course the conditions to which the ideas are applied 
are always new. 

There was from the first some dissatisfaction with the blocks 
proposed by the Committee of Seven, and in 1911 another com¬ 
mittee of the American Historical Association, the Committee of 
Five, after a resurvey of the field, suggested some modifications 
for schools desiring a change. But a reorganization of education 
had begun. Many school systems were moving toward the 6-3-3 
plan. The junior high school, at first little more than a new name 
for grades 7,8, and 9, without essential change of curriculum, soon 
acquired a place of its own with a distinctive program which made 
the suggestions of the Committees of Seven, of Eight, and of Five 
alike unsuitable. What the trend of the times demanded seemed 
to be correctly interpreted by the Committee on Social Studies of 
the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
of the National Education Association, a committee of twenty- 
one members interlocked with a reviewing committee of twenty- 
six members. Thomas Jesse Jones of the United States Bureau of 
Education was chairman, Arthur William Dunn of the same 
Bureau compiled the Report, and the Report was published in 
1916 as Bulletin, igi6. No. 28, of that Bureau. With the advan¬ 
tages of a government document the Report was widely circulated 
and thus the social studies movement began. 

In the preface the chairman praised the compiler for “pioneer 
service,” and in the body of the document the compiler frequently 
admitted that he was reporting pioneer recommendations. Prec¬ 
edents and authorities were cited but they were strictly con¬ 
temporary American precedents and authorities. There was one 
six-line paragraph which had appeared in Hinsdale’s Emu to Study 
and Teach History (p. 43) as long ago as 1893. But the compiler 
found this paragraph without quotation marks in a course of 
study published in 1915 and credited it (p. 10) to the later source 
without suspecting its antiquity. The Committee took as a 

fundamental principle (p. ii) the foUowing quotation from John 
Dewey: 


are con^ually uneasy about the things we adults know, and 
are afraid the child will never learn them unless they are j^ed into 
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him before he has any intellectual use for them. If we could really 
believe that attending to the needs of present growth would keep the 
child and teacher alike busy, and would also provide the best pos^le 
guarantee of the learning needed in the future, transformation of 
educational ideals might soon be accomplished, and other desirable 
changes would largely take care of themselves.” 


Except for the “ guarantee of the learning needed in the future,” 
the Committee might also have quoted Rousseau: 


“A man must know many things which seem useless to a child, 
but need the child learn, or ran he indeed learn all that the man must 
know? Try to teach the child what is of use to a child, and you will 
find that it tak«»<; all his time. Why urge him to studies of an age he 
may never reach, to the neglect of those studies which meet his present 
needs. ‘But,’ you ask, ‘will it not be too late to learn what he ought 
to know when the time comes to use it?’ I cannot tell...” 
op. cii., 141). 


Having accepted Hr. Dewey’s principle, the Committee, on the 
same page, advised that “for effective social tra inin g in the high 
school more consideration must be given to its orgamc continuity 
wiA the work of the elementary school in the same field.” Assum- 
ing provision “for the social aq)ect of education in Grades I—VI of 
the elementary school,” the Committee proposed two cydes in 
continuation, as follows: 


Junior cyde (years VH-IX). 
Geography. 

European history. 
American history. 

Civics. 


Senior <yde (years X-Xll). 
European history. 
American history. 
Prohlems of democracy — 
sodal, economic, and 
politicaL 


This grouping (p. 12) was “based chiefly upon the pracbcd 
conaderation that large numbers of children complete thm 
schooling with the sixth grade and another large contingent with 
the eighth and ninth grades.” Yet, on the following page, there is 
a hint of apology for a course published in 1915 on the gromd that 
it may be inadequate “ from the point of view of the pupil’s future 

sodal efiSdency.” . , 

“Organic continuity” based chiefly on future contm^a^ 
with ea(%step a prqiaration for the next stq) and designed to 
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complete at different stages for pupils who drop out before the 
end, or any other concession to “the pupil’s future social effi¬ 
ciency,” may seem inconsistent with the principle of “ attending 
to the needs of present growth.” In the first place, however, the 
Committee assumed prevision of “the needs of present growth” 
at different stages and, in the second place, could “not emphasize 
too strongly its belief” that the courses proposed should be “care¬ 
fully adjusted” to local and current circumstances.” Uniformity 
was not desired, (p. 13.) 

History was to be broken up into topics or problems, (p. 37.) 
This would make possible a treatment “unhampered by chrono¬ 
logical and geographical limitations.” (p. 36.) Chronology' was 
admitted to be “of the very essence of history,” but for a pupil to 
study ancient’ history' this y ear, ‘medieval’ history next y ear, 
and ‘modem’ history the y'ear following” was declared an anti¬ 
quated principle of organization, (p. 48.) Dr. Dewey, requoted 
on “attending to the needs of present growth” (p. 40), and James 
Harvey Robinson, quoted on the unsolved problem of determin¬ 
ing “what conditions and institutions shall be given the prefer¬ 
ence” (p. 43), led the Committee to suggest in italics that “/Ac 
selection of a topic in history and the amount of attention given to it 
should depend . . . chiefly upon the degree to U'Mch such topic can he 
related to the present life interests of the pupil, or can be used by him 
in his present processes of growth ” The Committee called this “a 

new and most important factor in the problem.” (p. 44.) At the 

close of the eighteenth century' it was an old factor. 

The “present life interests of the pupil” did not mean what the 
pupil would himself think of as interesting. The design was to 
bring the pupU into contact with such current conditions, prob¬ 
lems, and events as seemed at the moment important to curricu¬ 
lum makers and teachers. It was assumed throughout that the 
present problems of adult society were the present problems of 
the pupil. The content of history', like the content of other social 
stuffies, was to be determined by present problems, a bit here and 
a bit there, taken out as circumstances might call for it. 

With all the emphasis upon the immediate present, it may seem 
strange that the Committee scarcely touched the greatest fact of 
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the time — the war in Europe, which was already draggmg us 
mto its vortex. “Shall we teach the war?” was a burning ques¬ 
tion in schools.^ Here was an opportunity for a full illustration of 
the Committee’s principles, and all that was done with it was to 
suggest a comparison with the War of 1812 so obvious that the 
dullest teacher of the War of 1812 must have thought of it. 
(pp. 44-45.) 


The war was already deeply affecting the teaching of history 
both in Europe and in America. In Europe outbursts of patriot¬ 
ism similar to those of a himdred years before quickly brought the 
issues into classrooms. Each country used history to justif)’ itself 
and its allies. In the United States, during the period of neu¬ 
trality, children in many schools reflected the views of their 
parents so violently that references to the war in classrooms were 
either discouraged or forbidden. But outside of classrooms it was 
discovered rather early that while Americans were in general 
pro-French, they were at the same time anti-English. An expla¬ 
nation of anti-English feeling was found in our teaching of the 
American Revolution, and suggestions were made for the revision 
of the American Revolution.' After we entered the war, friend¬ 
ship between the United States and Great Britain loomed on both 
sides of the Atlantic as one of the most important things in the 
world, and histoty for American schools was insistently called 
upon to promote it. In numberless speeches the unhappy differ¬ 
ences between eighteenth centur>' Americans and eighteenth 
century Englishmen disappeared. Even eighteenth century 
Americans disappeared and there remained only Englishmen 
living on opposite sides of the Atlantic, Englishmen with common 
interests, common traditions, common aspirations, and common 
grievances against a bad king. This kind of American Revolution 
found its way mto some textbooks produced during the war and 
was reflected in some revisions of old textbooks. It was not alto¬ 


gether new. There were American textbooks published before 
1914 which set forth fairly the English point of view and treated 

» See McCorkle, Charles E., “Instruction in City Schools Concerning the War” 

Pedagogical Seminary^ March, I 9 i 5 » PP- f t au k ,i 

* &e for example The A merican Rcwlution in Our Tcxi-Books, by Altschul, 

Charles, New York, 1917. 
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the conflict without American rancor. The war also made itself 
felt in American textbooks on European histor\*. Before 1914 th® 
nineteenth centur}^ had been presented largely as aftermath of the 
French Revolution. The war of 1914 had scarcely begun when the 
point of view shifted and textbook writers on conditions after 
1814 were shaping materials with reference to the great World 
War. Textbook writers seemed to be more alive to the greatest 
issue of an immediate present than the Committee on the Social 
Studies. 

Wlien peace came, educational idealists in various coimtries 
saw in the League of Nations an impetus to broader and less 
prejudiced \aews of history’ for schools. A European commission, 
reporting in 1923 on afterwar school books in France, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, Great Britain, Italy, and Bulgaria, found some 
encomagement for international understanding and good will in 
histories for secondar}' schools. But many histories and many 
other b oo ks f or eferaentaiy- schools were found to be inculcating 
an intense and narrow patriotism that sought special inspiration 
in the violent prejudices and bitter hatreds of the war and the 
grievances left by the Treaty of Versailles.^ 

The German Republic in its reconstruction of education 
approached the American system of local freedom. General 
principles were laid down but their application was as elastic as 
local needs. The general principle for histor}^ was that instruction 
should begin with the local community, that throughout it should 
emphasize the life of the people, their work and play, their occu¬ 
pations and industries, their thoughts, feelings, and actions, their 
problems, and not, as in the old programs, the doings of rulers. 
With life in the present as the starting point and goal, programs 
as varied as our social studies programs, and strongly resembling 
them, began to displace systematic courses in histor}', sometimes 
with enthusiasm, often with angr}' resignation. Karstadt, in a 
work on educational tendencies which in 1925 reached its thir¬ 
teenth edition, wrote in his preface of 1919' ^'We have alwavs 
co mm a n ded too much in Germany, now we have commanded our- 

* Erudite sur Us Litres Scolaires d'apres Guerre, Centre Euiopeen de la Dotation 
Carnegie, Paris, 1923. 
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selves to death.” ^ Some new textbooks in history continued to 
treat the Hohenzollem Empire in the old spirit and foimd scant 
consolation in the Republic. In the new regime one book for 
upper gymnasium classes saw only that a workman saddler had 
taken the place of the most glorious of monarchs, and one book for 
elementary" grades saw only that the Empire, “that proud crea¬ 
tion of Prince Bismarck,” had become, “after 48 years, a Republic 
with a president at its head.” - In books on the teaching of his¬ 
tory’ there was, however, e\’idence of wide interest in making 
history’ for schools scientific. “Die Wahrheit fiber alles!” (truth 
above all) was proclaimed as the unquestionable ideal for schools.® 
But the Hitler regime scoffed at the whole system of education 
devised under the Republic. The freedom and liberalism which 
had been guaranteed by the Constitution of 1919 were decried as 
Marxist. In the criticism of history for secondary^ schools, there 
were echoes of the early nineteenth century\ Many pupils, it was 
said, were learning more about foreign countries than about their 
own Fatherland. Suggestions for history textbooks issued by the 
Prussian Ministry in July, 1933, emphasized “the national idea 
as contrasted with the mtemationaJ whose slimy poison has for 
more than a century actually threatened to devour the German 
soul.” But the German soul was Nordic and must rea)gnize the 
Nordic Race throughout history’ as blood brothers. This race was 
to be held up as responsible for civilization in India, Persia, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, and elsewhere, and always decay had followed 
intermixture with other races. “At all levels textbooks must 
interweave the idea of hero in its German expression, associated 
with the idea of the leader in our own day.” To discredit the 
Republic and to glorify the Nazi Revolution, there was to be 
particular emphasis upon the last two decades. Objectivity, 
said Die Deutsche Schule in its issue of September, 1933, “b one of 
the numerous fallacies of liberalbm. . . . We will never approach 


• Karstadt, Otto, Slttkodische Siromungen icr Gtgenmiri, Berlin, 1925. 

• Centre Europ^en de la Dotation Carnegie, op. cU., pp. 176-177- 

• Schremmer. WilheUn. Dn Nau GachkhtsuntnHcjU, Berlin i9*o p. 4 ^ Fo. 
further illustration of a scientific spirit, see Dienstbach, tVilhdm M., 
sckicktsunttrrkht in dor ArboiUschuU, Frankfurt am Mam, 1922, and the treatmen 
of history in Karstadt, op. cii. 
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history impartially but as Germans. . . . We care nothing about 
an insip id enumeration of ‘objective facts’; we want a historical 
science for Germans.” In munerous publications the war instinct 
was defended and singled out as a special aim in the teaching of 
history. In every way possible, history in Germany must teach 
the necessity and glory of race purity, militarism, and the total¬ 
itarian state and thus assist in training the masses to accept Vidth- 
out question the wiU of the leader.^ 

In Russia the Soviet Revolution threw history^ out of the 
school curriculum and substituted for it indoctrination in the 
principles and practice of sovietism. This furnished on a large 
scale a perfect example of a social studies program determined 
wholly by the present and designed to aid in the building of a new 
social order. The aim, as in the French Revolution, was to bury 
the past and forget it. But, as in the French Revolution, the 
attempt failed. In December, 1931, the Central Committee of 
the Co mmun ist Party criticized very severely the quality of the 
work in elementary and secondary schools, and in August, 1932, 
after a careful survey of the entire school system, resolved that 
a return to subject boundaries was the lirst imperative need. 
In 1933 geography and history came back as separate subjects, 
and a large number of textbooks in ancient and medieval history’ 
appeared. During the next three years several decisions were 
directed against “the substitutions of abstract sociological 
schemes for a coherent exposition of general history’ and calling 
for the making of new history textbooks scientifically presenting 
factual material in a strictly chronological order.” At the same 
time severe criticism was passed upon the project method and the 
M^on Plan. Attempts to make the project method the basis of 
airthe"wbrk of the schools had, it was declared, actually led to the 
ruin of the schools. In geography and history, textbooks are now 
supplied with regional variants and supplements and teachers are 
required to use the prescribed textbooks.^ 


’ Kandel, I. L., in Educational Year Book of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1934, pp. 470, 473, 479, 480-488. 

* Educational Year Book of the International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
UmversUy, 1934, 1937. 
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In Italy the Fascist Revolution magnified the importance of 
history by proclaiming a return to ancient Roman ideals, and 
histor}' for schools was called upon to link those ideals with the 
ideals of the Mussolini regime. As existing textbooks did not 
serve that purpose, writers were set at work to produce the kind 
of history which would serv'e that purpose. The old books were 
then found to be so inadequate that, pending the completion of 
new books, histoiy- was dropped from the school curriculum. 
The Fascist organization of education is fully set forth in the 
Educational Charter, adopted early in 1939 by the Grand Council 


of the Fascist Party.' 

A fundamental part of Fascism is of course a contempt for 
democrac^^ “Fascism,” says J^Iussolini, “combats the whole 
complex system of democratic ideolog>% and repudiates it, 
whether in its theoretical premises or in its practical application. 
Fascism denies that the majority, by the sunple fact that it is a 
majority, can direct human society; it denies that numbers alone 
can govern by means of a periodical consultation, and it afl 5 nns 
the immutable, beneficial, and fruitful inequality of mankind, 


which can never be permanently levelled through the mere opera¬ 
tion of a mechanical process such as universal suffrage. The 
democratic regime may be defined as from time to time pving the 
people the illusion of sovereignty, while the real sovereignty li^ 
in the hands of other concealed and irresponable forces. ... * 
In France the educational system was subjected to considerable 
reorganization, but the histoty’ program of 1902 remained su^ 
stantiallv unchanged. A document prepared for the Cam^e 
InquirN- 'concerning examinations summed up the spmt m which 
historN- was taught. Speaking for normal schools, this d^ent 
declared: “Of aU subjects taught in school, histoty’ with morals 
and ciN-ics can most firmly unite the wills of the French nation. 
The normal schools would faU in this first duty, if then students 
for want of instruction in histoty- inspired by a t^y nation^ 
feeling, should begin their careers ^-ithout love of the French 


. Ft a traaslation of the Charter, see Ka^el, I. L., “EducaUon in Italy,” u 

Tk^ FAiudium^ Ft^rum, Ja.nuao’» 194 ^, PP* . . 

• ^ a. UK ,0.1 ol P. »>>• 
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genius.” Speaking for histor}" in secondary schools, the same 
document declared: “To give the student an exact idea of the 
successive civilizations and of the progress accomplished in the 
course of centuries and a precise knowledge of the formation and 
development of France; to show the actions of the world upon our 
countr}" and of our coimtr}^ upon the world; to make use of the 
comparison with foreign coimtries in order to enlighten his 
judgment regarding ourselves; to teach him to practice toward 
other countries the justice which is due them; to enlarge his 
mental horizon and finally to leave him, with the knowledge of 
the conditions of his coimtry and of the world, the dear notion 
of his duties as a Frenchman and as a man; t hi s is the role of 
history teaching in education. . . ^ 

In England a considerable number of school programs showed 
mterest in the principle of continuity in an approach to the 
course idea as distinguished from the subjects idea. Modem 
history received more general attention. Some schools tried the 
Dalton plan. Some schools had programs resembling our sodal 
studies programs but usually avoided controversial issues of the 
present. There were experiments with the project method. In 
recent discussion the idea of development has been emphasized. 
Scholarship has in general been less subject to patriotic bias than 
on the Continent and has induded among its aims the teaching of 
history as a method of arriving at truth and as training in the 
weighing of evidence. But the utility of historical instruction in 
English schools is stiU widely questioned, and its rank in En glish 
education is far below its rank on the Continent.® 

In the United States peace brought a reaction against history 
as a stimulus to friendship with the English. There were protests 
against the kind of American Revolution found in some textbooks. 
If the colonists had no real grievance against Great Britain, 
both the glory of their going to war and the distinction of being 

> AU^ de I’Enseignement en France prepared by the Commission franfaise pour 
FEnquik Carnegie sur les Examens et Concours en France, translation in Educational 
Year Book, op. cU., 19^, pp. 169,116. 

* See Shropshire, Olive E., The Teaching of History in English Schools, New York, 
1936, English periodical, History, July, 1928, pp. 127-130; June, 1937, pp. 34- 
4 S; and December, 1937, pp. 219-227. ^ 
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descended from them would naturally be somewhat dimmed. 
Patriotic societies, newspapers, school boards, and state legisla¬ 
tures worked together to restore the reputation of the Fathers of 
the Republic. In a similar spirit of reverence for the American 
past and with a desire to perpetuate its ideals, topics other thaTi 
the American Revolution came under scrutiny and textbooks that 
fell below standards thus set up were severely attacked. Scrutiny 
was not confined to textbooks on American history. It was 
extended to American textbooks on European history. Many 
Americans were sensitive not only to the treatment of the United 
States in textbooks on European history, but to the treatment of 
some European cormtries. In parts of the countr}' lists were made 
of offending textbooks and school boards voted to ban such text¬ 
books from the schools.' 

In the meantime the social studies movement acquired new 
force and soon led to a confusion greater than that reported by 
the Committee of Seven in 1899. The general spirit had reached 
some American colleges during the war and after the war had 
borne fruit in introductor}’ courses in “contemporary civiliza¬ 
tion.” In one college with a course of this tj'pe, freshmen labelled 
the course “Chaos 4.” School programs in the social studies 
actually approximated chaos both in their diversity of labels and 
in their widely different combinations of materials. There was a 
tendency to adapt contemporary^ civilization to the special needs 
of each community'. This was in line, though rarely acknowl¬ 
edged, with the suggestion of the Committee on the Social 
Studies. William G. Kimmel, after e x a mini ng programs in the 
social studies for junior high schools in 55 cities and for senior 
high schook in 43 cities, and after visiting 41 schook in 13 cities, 


* For examples, see the following: 

New York City Board of Education, Report cf the Committee To IfnesHgaU 
Charles against Certain History Textbook in Use in Public Schools of the City of 

' %)nnan. John ]., Import of BistorUs note in use in the Public Schools Chicago, 

^ MiUerfcharles G., Treason to American Tradition ... a study cf eight altered 

school histories, Los ,\ngeles. 46 pp. 

Mflkr, Charles G., The Poisoned Lomng-cup; UmtedSl^ Btstorw 

Falsify through Pro-British Propaganda in Sweet NameofArmty, Chicago, 1928, 

208 pp. 
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wrote in 1932: “ One of the features of current curriculum making 

seems to be the formulation of programs and courses which are 
different from those developed elsewhere.” ^ 

Curriculum makin g had become a specialty. To a scholar in 
any field such a specialty might appear rather broad. But 
curriculum specialists seemed to be quite emancipated from the 
humility of the scholar. At a faculty meeting of university 
scholars in 1933 an economist of international reputation 
declared: “We economists do not yet know what caused the 
depression and until we find out it is idle to talk of cures. \^ e 
are merely skating on the surface. We do not get down to funda¬ 
mentals. Only one economist ever got down to fundamentals. 
That was Karl Marx, and he was wrong.” A few days later at a 
faculty meeting of educators a professor of educational recon¬ 
struction declared: “The economists have fallen down on the 
depression. It is time that we educators took hold. It is all very 
simple if you think about it a little.” W”ith the advantage of some 
special training in psychology and in a philosophy of education in 
which Rousseau and Pestalozzi should often be quoted with 
respect, curriculum spedalists have been able to avoid the 
“narrowness” of “subject-matter spedalists” and to direct, 
with enviable assurance, the construction of programs in any 
field of education. 

“Education for a changing world” became a slogan and inten¬ 
sified the pioneer spirit so characteristic of educational reform. 
Historians had for a long time been writing about a changing 
world, and Vives as early as 1531 had met the challenge of a 
changing world in his treatise on education. But the changes that 
came with the World War were so great and so rapid as to seem 
without precedent. A situation conceived to be unique, as if 
every situation in history were not unique and as if there were no 
continuity in history, naturally invited “frontier thinking” and 
soon called into action a host of “frontier thinkers.” ^ These 

^ Instrudian in the Social Studies, Bulletin, ig32, No. 17, United States Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, Office of Education, p, 96. 

* As a child the author lived in a frontier community in the Middle West and he 
still remembers that it was not etiquette to inquire into the past of a ironrieisman. 
He has learned through long experience that, among frontier thinkers in education, 
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thinkers, while turning their backs squarely and often abusively 
on education as it was, advanced no new principles of education. 
A leading educational philosopher announced in 1933 that any 
philosophy of education more than hve years old was antiquated. 
Yet either Rousseau or Pestalozzi could have told him that his 
f\mdamental principle, the sovereignty of the child, was rather 
more than five years old. Such terms as “correlation” and “con¬ 
centration” gave way to “fusion” and “mtegration,” but 
resulted in the main only in a grouping of subjects as “general 
mathematics,” “general science,” and “the social studies,” — in 
effect an attempt at a narrower correlation than that of the 
nineteenth century', and even as such often defeated by succes¬ 
sions of “units” so unrelated as to suggest subject boundaries 
more artificial than the boundaries between the larger subjects 
which were being eliminated. 

The American Historical Association through committee after 
committee had kept watch over the social studies movement and 
had made some suggestions. But leadership had plainly passed to 
militant educational reformers largely unhampered by scholarship 
in any of the social studies, apparently unaware of educational 
precedents, and armed with old principles which were assumed to 
be original and new and which to a large educational public 
seemed original, new, and mcontrovertible. Soviet Russia 
adopted the principles and after outrunning the United States 
in their application found the results so bad that, as noted above, 
subject boundaries were restored. The sooal studies movement 
made, and is still making, some impression upon education in 
other countries, but since the failure of the movement in Russia 
its largest and most conspicuous stage has been the United States. 

The social studies have been variously defined, and just what 
they include is stiff in dispute. “The social studies,” according 
to the Committee of 1916, “are understood to be those whose 
subject matter relates direcUy to the organization and develop^ 
ment of human society, and to men as members of social groups.” 


it is not etiquette to inquire into the past of education. Wesley ^ 

attitude as ‘The Besetting Sin of Pedagogy.” See The Social Studies, March, igs^i 


PP. 165-168. 
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{Report, p. 9.) Under this statement the Committee included 
geography, history, civics, and “problems of democracy — social, 
economic, and poUtical.” But teachers of other subjects demed 
the right thus to restrict the term “social,” and from the sum of 
their arguments it appeared that every school subject had sodal 
implications which made it a social study. To the expression 
“the social sciences,” often used as an equivalent for “the social 
studies,” there was scarcely any objection, but Wesley has 
recently emphasized a distinction, “The social studies, he 
maintains, “are the social sciences simplified for pedagogical 
purposes,” and he would use only the name “social studies for 
such parts of the social sciences as are included in a school 
curriculum.^ Usage of course must determine the validity of this 
distinction, but if there is logic in it, we should perhaps devise a 
special name for each of the social sciences when “ simplified for 
pedagogical purposes.” 

The expression “social studies” proved so convenient that it 
rapidly acquired general currency in American discussions of 
education, and by 1929 was so well established that a committee 
of the American Historical Association became the Commission 
on the Social Studies. In the discussions within this Commission 
and in the publications that followed, the expression “social 
sciences” was, however, used as freely as “social studies.” 

Before the appointment of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, important preparatory work in bringing together 
scholars and educators representing different points of view had 
already been done under the leadership of Max Farrand, one of 
the first of prominent American historians to see the need of such 
cooperation. Acting for the Commonwealth Fund, Dr. Farrand 
financed and gmded several committees and other enterprises, 
including J. M. Gambrill’s survey of selected curriculum experi¬ 
ments. Important preparatory work had also been done by 
Edgar Dawson, whose History Inquiry led directly to the appoint¬ 
ment of the Commission on the Social Studies. Furtjier guidance 
was available in the experience of c»mmittees charged with the 
investigation of other school subjects, especially the far-reaching 

1 Wesley, Edgar Bruce, Teaching the Social Studies, New York, 1937, pp. 4-6. 
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investigation of the modem foreign languages. Aided by this 
background, and generously financed by the Carnegie Corpora¬ 
tion, the Commission on the Social Studies called into service one 
of the most remarkable assemblages of talent in the history of 
American education. Pages would be required merely to name 
the scholars, educational administrators, and teachers who at 
various times either served as members or contributed in other 
ways. Among them were outstanding specialists in every phase of 
the problems to be considered. Seeking a chairman, the American 
Historical Association found in A. C. Krey historical scholarship, 
years of experience in teaching teachers, a wide acquaintance 
with the educational literature relating to the social sciences, and 
a vision of activities that would give a sympathetic hearing to 
every' shade of opinion. He was appointed and piloted the pro¬ 
ceedings with a tact and efficiency largely responsible for holding 
the Commission together through five difficult years. 

Sixteen volumes were authorized by the Commission for publi¬ 
cation, but fourteen of them were accepted merely as individual 
contributions, and only two, A Charter for the Social Sciences 
and Conclusions and Recommendations, set forth the views of the 
Commission as a whole. The Charter was drafted by Charles A. 
Beard and in its final form bore the stamp of extended criticism 
and suggestions. The Conclusions and Recommendations, drafted 
by Charles A. Beard and George S. Counts, were subject^ to 
protracted and searching examination, revised to meet confficting 
views, and laid before the public with the following signatures: 

Charles A. Beard, Isaiah Bowman, Ada Comstock, George S. 
Counts, Avery 0 . Craven, Guy Stanton Ford, Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
Henry Johnson, A. C. Krey, Leon C. Marshall, Jesse H. Newlon, 
Jesse F. Steiner. 

Four members, Frank A. Ballou, Edmund E. Day, Ernest Horn, 
and Charles E. Merriam. declined to sign, and Dr. Bowman signed 
with reservations well worthy of consideration. 

The procedure in formulating the Charter and the Conclusions 
and Recommendations went far beyond precedent in the accum^- 
tion of data and in analysis and interpretation. But the th^ 
fundamental factors which were in turn examined and balanced 
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against each other — scholarship, the social environment, and the 
mental abilities of the pupils to be instructed — had long been 
recognized and balanced in treatises on the teaching of history. A 
notable example was furnished by Karl Muller in 1835. Both the 
Charter and the Conclusions and Recommendations declared 
scholarship fundamental. To scholars, this may seem mere 
platitude. Its significance lay in a drift of the social studies 
movement. The doctrine that scholarship has no rights which 
pedagogy is bound to respect had again reached serious propor¬ 
tions*!* The Commission granted that scholarship could only 
condition, it could not determine school programs. Both the 
Charter and Conclusions and Recommendations looked to the social 
environment, within limits imposed by pupil intelligence, for a 
mandate under which to select the materials of instruction, sub¬ 
ject, however, to a certain respect for organization within the 
separate disciplines, a respect amounting to repudiation of the 
fusion idea as then exemplified in various courses of study, but 
carrying no plea for rigid boimdaries.^ Indeed, the Commission 
left even the naming of the separate social disciplines somewhat 
uncertam. In the Charter, the separate disciplines are nowhere 
formally enumerated. In Conclusions and Recommendations they 
embrace history, economics, politics, sociology, geography, 
anthropology, and psychology. In the special volume on The 
Nature of the Social Sciences, by Dr. Beard, psychology seems to 
be omitted, a somewhat different terminology is mtroduced, and 
much of the material suggested bears no special name. 

The volume by which the work of the Commission has been 
mainly judged has naturally been Conclusions and Recommenda¬ 
tions. The findings, as here set forth, are grouped m eight chap¬ 
ters in the form of numbered propositions too brief to be always 
entirely dear, too dynamic to be always free from an appearance 
of dogmatism far from intentional, and too general to reveal the 
extended analysis on which they were based and to which the 
fourteen volumes of indi\ddual responsibility and many other 

^ See for example Snedden, David, “The Hurtful Influence of Scholars on Useful 
Educations’' in School and Society, February i, 1930. 

* Charter, pp. 20-21; Conclusions and Recommendations, pp. 6-7. 
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special works on various phases of the problems had contributed. 
For more concrete egression, a syllabus of what to teach and how 
to teach it would have been necessary. As a sample of procedure, 
“but without special or exclusive endorsement,” the propositions 
do indicate in broad outline a full program, proceeding from the 
co mm u ni ty in the lowest grades to a world survey in the hi gh 
school, with accompan}nng principles and suggestions for guid¬ 
ance in the selection and use of materials. The actual topics and 
the actual selection of material are, however, left wholly to those 
who may think such a program desirable. There were members 
who felt that the Commission should offer more specific guidance. 
But anything approaching a formal syllabus, if successful, might, 
it was feared, lead to a new rigidity and thus defeat, or at least 
obscure, the real purpose of the volume, which was to instill 
principles and not to install a set program. Read in the light of 
this purpose, it is doubtful if any other educational document of 
equal brevity ever grasped more firmly difficult fundamental 
issues, or set them forth more fearlessly, or achieved a higher level 
of general intelligibility. 

The chief controversy within the Commission arose in framing 
for this volume the mandate of our rapidly changing environ¬ 
ment. Here principles which had passed unchallenged in the 
Charter were applied in ways that disturbed some members of the 
Commission and have since divided critics. The basic concept, 
many times repeated in the volume, is that we are passmg from an 
economy of individualism to an ea)nomy of collectivism, “that 
the actually integrating economy of the present day b the fore¬ 
runner of a consciously integrated society in which individual 
economic actions and individual property rights will be altered 
and abridged” (p. 17), and that this “promises to free the 
ordinar>' individual from the long workmg day, exhausting labor 
and economic insecurity, thus providing him with opportumties 
for personal development far greater and richer than those 
enjoyed imder the individualistic economy of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries.” (p. 34 ) “The implications for education 
are ... (a) ... a complete and frank recognition that the old 
order is passing, that the new order is emerging, and that knowl- 
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edge of realities eind capacity to cooperate are indispensable to 
the development and even the perdurance of American society; 
and (6) the rational use of the new leisure requires a cultural 
equipment which will give strength and harmony to society 
instead of weakness and discord.” (p. 35.) Acceptance of these 
implications, it is held, “will make possible the most complete 
realization, imder the changed conditions of life, of the ideals of 
American democrac}^ and cultural liberty: the recogmtion of the 
moral equaliti’^ and digniti’’ of all men; the abolition of class 
distinctions and sjjecial privileges; the extension to every indi¬ 
vidual, regardless of birth, class, race, religion, or economic 
status, of the opportunity for the fullest development of his 
creative capacities, his spiritual qualities, his individuality; the 
encouragement of social inquiiy', inventiveness, and tolerance; 
the protection of all liberties essential to defense against the 
exercise of brute power; the development of resistance to appeals 
to racial and religious passion and prejudice. . . (pp. 37 ~3^‘) 

In thiR dream of social perfection the position of teachers 
of the social sciences in school is elevated to a plane of knowledge 
and responsibility nowhere yet attained, but the steps in the 
making of such teachers are xngorously outlined and lead to the 
optimistic conclusion that “forces operating in industrial society 
make it easily possible for the schools to secure intelligent and 
thoroughly competent social science teachers — teachers of 
hi gh scholarship, courage, and vision, and inspired by a love of 
knowledge and of mankind.” (p. 118.) 

The social studies movement had from the first enlisted the 
interest, and to a great extent the sympathy, of school super¬ 
intendents, and it was largely through their influence that the 
movement spread so fast and so far. The office of sui>erintendent 
had by 1916 become professionalized. Special training in psy¬ 
chology, the philosophy of education, and the principles of 
administration had given outstanding occupants of the office a 
new competence in dealing with school problems and with the 
public which held them responsible for the success or failure of 
school systems. As a result the Yearbooks of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association had be- 
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come documents of prime importance to students of American 
education. Under a resolution adopted in 1932, the Department 
appointed a Commission on the Social Studies Curriculum. 
Counting the chairman, Superintendent C. B. Glenn, the Com¬ 
mission consisted of two superintendents, two professors of 
education (one of them was George S. Counts), one assistant 
professor of education, one professor of secondary education, one 
professor of educational psychology', two directors of curriculum 
research, and Charles A. Beard. The Report, published in the 
Yearbook of 1936, is a scholarly, tolerant, and well-balanced 
sxirv'ey of current American theory' and practice in the teaching of 
the social studies. It contains some analysis of modem schools of 
psy'chology', a philosophy' of education in general and of the social 
studies in particular, statistical tables, a mllection of typical 
current programs, critical comments on current methods of 
selecting and arranging materials, on the grading of materials, and 
on teaching procedure, some allusions, not always well based, to 
the development of the social studies in schools, and suggestions 
for the making of social studies programs, which, in their attitude 
toward history seem, on the whole, to invite an approach through 
present problems. But many of the main conclusions are in 
complete accord with those submitted to the American Historical 
.Association by its Commission on the Social Studies and are, in 
fact, based directly upon the publications of the latter Com¬ 
mission. It ^^dll of couise be noticed that Charles A. Beard and 
George S. Counts were members of both Commissions. 

The social studies movement had brought complications 
similar to those of an earlier day in the management of collie 
entrance requirements. The College Entrance E xamin ation 
Board had for years felt the need of some authoritative agreement 
concerning desirable changes in e xam i n ations within the field of 
the social studies. As no such agreement had appeared, the 
Board in 1934 created a Commission on History with Conyers 
Read as chairman. From the Report, published in 1936, it 
appeared that this Commission, like the Committee of Seven, 
found that it could not deal with the question of examinations 
without raising the larger question of the subject-matter desirable 
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and suitable for secondary schools. It was agreed that inquiry 

must not be limited to “history in the old-fashioned, conven¬ 
tional sense of the term ” but must include “ the claim of the other 
social studies (political science, economics, etc.) to a place in the 
secondary school curriculum and in the Collie Entrance Exam¬ 
inations.’' Opinions of the problem were sought “partly by 
personal conference with many secondary school teachers in the 
social studies and with other interested persons, partly by a 
questionnaire mailed” to 250 schools and 75 colleges and luuver- 
sities. The results disclosed such diversity of opmion that few 
g«>ppraliy.atinns could be drawn. The Commission defined history 
as “the study of man in society from his dim beginnings to the present 
day” and r^arded the historical approach as “the easy and 
natural approach to the so-called social studies,” but took 
account of “a considerable body of opinion, particularly in 
the public schools, which regards the functional approach . . . 
as of fundamental importance.” The outcome was the recom¬ 
mendation of foiur imits in hbtory to serve as “the basis of any 
curriculum of the social studies in secondary schools, and the 
baris, therefore, of any examination set to test this curriculum.” 
The units were: 

1. Ancient and mediaeval history of Western Europe from the 
hpg inni^g s to the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

2. Modem European history. 

3. American history. 

4. Contemporary civilization. 

Examinations were to be comprehensive, embracing a com¬ 
bination of at least two imits, except that for five years the tingle 
unit examina tion in American history was to be retained. The 
combinations recommended for comprehensive examinations 
were unit i -|- 2, or 2 -1- 3, or 3 -|- 4, with an allowance of two to 
three units of credit for each combination, and unit i 2 -|- 3, or 
2 + 3 + 4, with an allowance of three units of credit for each 
combination. 

Passing to the question of content, the Co mmissio n proposed 
an approach through *‘the fundamental problems which have 
faced man in his social evolution.” These problems, formulated 
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in the categories which Leon C. Marshall had worked out in his 
“social process” approach, were to determine what to teach 
about “any civilization, east or west, at any age, prehistoric, 
ancient, mediaeval or modem.” Historically, this was a new 
approach. There had been many approaches through problems 
of the present. The natmral, easy, and common approach had, 
in fact, always been through something that seemed to man 
interesting or important in his present. So human beings began 
their earliest reconstruction of the past. It was the approach of 
Herodotus and is still the approach of many historians as well 
as of many educators. Dr. ^klarshall’s framing of universals in the 
“social process” as guides to the selection of materials for the 
sodal studies was a different venture.^ The distinction may be 
somewhat subtle, for it has apparently been overlooked by some 
critics of the Commission. But to start with problems which seem 
to us interesting or important in the present is clearly not the 
same as to start with problems conceived as beginning with 
human society and as persisting through all the chan ging ages. 
What the Commission meant is shown by detailed analysis in an 


appendix to the Report. 

The narrowing of the field to W^estem Europe and the United 
States was a backward step, a return to a provincialism which had 
partially given way to world history. But within the restricted 
field there was to be a broad view of civilization as a whole, and 
the historical ideas of development and continuity were to be kept 


constantly in min d. 

Twelve names were attached to the Report, three of them with 
qualifications. One member declined to sign.^ 

The Department of Superintendence Commission on the Sodal 
Studies Curriculum reported that “prior to 1925 fewer th^ 
fifteen hundred courses of study had been published m the 


1 Dr. Marshall, in collaboration with his 
forth his “social process approach” in Curriculum-M *» 
listed as Part XIII: Report of the Commission on the States, 

appeared in the same number. 
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United States,” while since 1925, “over thirty-five thousand 
courses of study have reached one curriculum laboratory,” and 
that “these probably represent less than 50 per cent of the total 
number in the count^>^” In this increased and increasing 
activity, programs for the social studies have outnumbered more 
than two to one their nearest competitor, programs for the 
language arts.^ Among the most notable contributions of recent 
date is a regional program prepared at the University of Minne¬ 
sota under the direction of A. C. Krey in collaboration with 
colleagues in that university and representative schools and 
teachers of the region. A detailed syllabus filling hundreds of 
type-written pages has been worked out for thirteen grades, thus 
extending one year beyond the usual high school period, and has 
been tested xmder supervision in a number of schools. It provides 
a continuous course in the social studies, each grade preparing for 
the next from the first grade to the end. The approach is both 
historical and functional, with constant provision for utilizing the 
direct experiences of pupils. Professor Krey in setting forth the 
principles behind the program has covered briefly, but in language 
intelligible to any teacher, the whole range of school instruction 
in the social studies, and his summary of the program itself makes 
it applicable to any community in the land.^ 

In the changing programs of the last twenty-five years, there 
has been, in the United States, a general decline in ancient history 
as a separate subject, and English history, as a separate subject, 
has almost disappeared. The two-year program in European 
history or world history has kept ahve some interest in the Middle 
Ages. American history has in many cases been removed from the 
twelfth grade, which was once its almost imdisputed place, and 
now often appears in the eleventh grade. Coiu-ses in problems of 
democracy have won wide recognition. Economics and sociology, 


* National Education Association, Department of Superintendence, The Social 
Studies Curriculum, Fourteenth Yearbook, 1936, p. 344. 

*Krey, A. C., A Regional Program for the Social Studies, New York, 1938. For 
^ summary of the program see pp. 58-59. The volume includes “A Survey of the 
Social Life of tte Tuttle School District” in Minneapolis, by Fay Rogers. Alma M. 

Jen^n, field director of this program, describes results in her article, “On trial_a 

r^ional program in Minnesota,” Social Education, November, 1939, pp. 554-560. 
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along with government, have become conspicuous in programs for 
the twelfth grade, and sociolog\' seems to be replacing history in 
primar\’ grades. The topical treatment of history, anticii)ated by 
the McAIuny Upe studies, has foimd in units of instruction 
some thin g approaching general dogma in the treatment of a great 
variety of subject matter. Gxiidance and orientation programs 
abound. Organization around “controlling themes,” somewhat 
after the manner of the old concentration programs, is command¬ 
ing attention. Courses in the teaching of history and in the 
teaching of the social studies in general and treatises for the 
guidance of teachers in these fields have multiplied and expanded, 
sometimes as efforts to follow the educational “band-wagon” and 
sometimes as efforts to improve conditions created by the “band¬ 
wagon.” In the teaching of histoiy% there has been increasing 
emphasis upon recent times. This was foreshadowed in the 
United States at least as long ago as 1891, when Allen Thomas 


published the first edition of his textbook in United States history 
for elementary schools. ?So later writer has gone farther than 
Thomas in compressing the colonial period and expanding the 
later period. In Europe there were precedents reaching back to 
Christian Weise, who in 1676 did for boys in Saxony what Harriet 
E. Tuell in The Study of the Nations did for American pupils in 
1919. Emphasis upon recent times has extended in the United 
States to a vast increase in the study of current events, but that, 
too, was an old idea in Europe. The greatest change may s^m to 
be the increasing emphasis up>on social and economic conditions, 
but this is perhaps not quite so great as much recent discussion 
might suggest. KuUurgeschiekte had made considerable progress 
in European schools before the close of the eighteenth century, 
fell off after the Napoleonic wars, was revived after i860, and 
after 1890 became the kind of histor>' almost universally taught 
on the continent of Europe in secondar>’ schools. In the Umted 
States Allen Thomas in 1891 applied effectiwly the soad and 
economic point of view in his textbook on United States history, 
and George Park Fisher, in his OuUines of Universal Hwtoty, 
based upon Weber’s WeUgesckichie, had already approximat^ 

the German conception of Our recent textbooks 
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have, however, shown greater skill in weaving social and economic 
material into the body of the text. There has, moreover, come to 
be a more distinct recognition that history for schools should be 
the history of civilization, and some textbooks have adopted 
that title or an equivalent of it, an interesting reminder of the 
place once held as a college course by Guizot’s History of Civiliza¬ 
tion. The whole question of what to teach in secondary schools 
has been complicated beyond all precedent by the tremendous 
increase in high school enrollment. 

The Rome-Berlin Axis, Hitler’s imderstanding with Stalin, 
and events which have happened since Berlin and Moscow 
crushed Poland will inevitably and profoundly change the spirit 
and content of school instruction in all conquered countries and 
will be felt in the educational systems of neutral coimtries, if any 
countries can survive as neutrals. A portent of things to come 
in Europe has appeared in news from France. There in August, 
1940, according to the New York Times, Marshal Petain decreed a 
careful revision of common-school textbooks, with special atten¬ 
tion to history books. The aim was of course to turn the affections 
of children from the Third Republic to the new regime. As a 
start in that direction, all teachers, at the opening in September of 
such schools as could open, were to read to their pupils Marshal 
Petain’s speeches. What was to be done in secondary schools was 
not reported.* Educational reactions to the Blitzkrieg had 
already appeared in the United States. With the unfolding of 
our defense program of 1940 and the development of searches for 
Fifth Colunms, school books for some time under fire for their 
critical attitude toward American institutions began suddenly to 
be thrown out of schools and a great sUence fell upon a host of 
educators who had been spreading in our schools pacifism, 
anti-militarism, admiration for the great Russian experiment, 
and revolt against expenditures for our army and navy. What¬ 
ever the outcome of the terrible wars now raging in the world, we 
may confidently expect another world era of educational recon¬ 
struction. 

^ New York Times., August 25, 1940, p. 8, 
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THE PROBLEM OF GRADING HISTORY 

E arly advocates of school instruction in history either 
observ'ed or assumed a natural interest in histoiA" on the part 
of the young. Children, it was said, listened with delight to its 
tales. ‘‘WTio indeed,” asked Vives in 1531, ‘‘does not prick up his 
ears and arouse his mind if he hears anything which is unusual, 
great, admirable, beautiful, strong; a noble deed or saving from 
those stories of which histories are so full ? ” There are those, he 
added, who ‘ forget food, drink, and sleep zind overcome their 
natural desires for these necessaries to reach the conclusion of the 
histor>' they are reading.” A generation later, teachers were 
finding that boys would listen with interest to the reading of 
Sleidanus’ Four Monurchies even in the presence of food and 
drink. Comenius in 1632 believed that his kind of history would 
be as interesting as play. The Oratorians in France soon after 
1634 had an extended course in history- in actual operation. 
Weise in 1676 wanted to know why any one should think histoiy' 
too difficult for children and in his de\'ices for making it intel¬ 
ligible and interesting to boys of eight, uncovered, without 
knowing it. the principle of building upon the personal experience 
of pupils. In 1762 Rousseau uncovered the same principle and, 
fully conscious of what he was doing, carried it further, witE 
results which contradicted Weise. Lea\'ing education for £mile 
to be determined bv the felt needs of Emile s p)ersonal experience, 
Rousseau found no place for histoiy until, at the age of eighteen, 
Emile began to feel the need of reading the hum^ heart, and then 
the histor\' that he needed turned out to be biography. Young 
children could. Rousseau admitted, learn the words of history, 
but onlv the c.xperience of maturer years could give to the words 
anv real meaning. When Rousseau wrote, there were no doubt 
schools in which the teaching of histor>- proved little except that 
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children could leam the words of history. There are stiU children 
to whom history means little more than a collection of names and 
dates. The difficulty seen by Rousseau was real. But that some 
aspects of history could be made intelligible to pupils, at least as 
early as the age of eleven or twelve, had been amply demon¬ 
strated, and, in Emile’s approach to history through biography, 
Rousseau opened a field which later reformers eventually adapted 
to children of six. 

History for schools had begun as a chronological survey, and 
when it became a continuing study from year to year of the school 
course, bar! remained a chronological survey. Ancient history 
seemed easier to manage than later history, and the effect upwn 
the chronological survey was something like grading. But to have 
ancient history for beginners only was objectionable, and to defer 
to the very end of the course the history nearest to the pupU was 
equally objectionable. Comenius worked out a partial corrective 
in his topical arrangement. The more radical Weise suggested 
that the best way to teach history would be to begin with the 
present and move backward. Basedow and d’Alembert, with 
deeper conviction, reached the same conclusion. Salzmann in his 
school began history with a study of the local community. But 
general practice continued the straight chronological march 
until modified by the concentric circles arrangement of instruc¬ 
tion. 

The circles were stages of instruction based upon a study of 
children which owed its inspiration to Pestalozzi (1746-1827) and 
through him to Rousseau. Applied to history, the field to be 
covered was laid out as a whole, and the pupU, always at the 
center, looked around him over as much of the whole field as his 
mental stature permitted. In the most elementary stage he could 
not see very far. In the next stage he was mentally taller and 
could see farther. In the final stage he was taU enough to see the 
farthest horizon of the allotted field. In the first circle, instruc¬ 
tion usually took the form of biographical stories, either real or 
imaginary, with little or no attempt to make a connected story, 
hi the next circle, facts already learned were repeated and so 
joined to new facts as to form a connected narrative. In the final 
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drcle, old facts and new facts rose together from mere narrative to 
causal relations approximating real continuity. Schools for the 
children of common people had two or three circles; schools for 
other children usually had three. 

Concentric circles came into full view in Germany about 1820 
and proved so effective in German schools that they became a 
pattern for most of Continental Europe. The results for history 
were not always satisfactory’. The French adopted a concentric 
circles type of program in history for their secondary’^ schools in 
1S52 and abandoned it in 1865. There were many variations. 
The final survey in secondary' schools, after covering the field as a 
whole, might turn back to give special emphasis to the Middle 
Ages or to ancient history’, and end there. Portions of the field 
might be subject to only’ one survey’. It was then, strictly speak¬ 
ing, the cycles arrangement, as the French called it, rather than 
the concentric circles arrangement. But in the United States the 
terras have commonly’ been used as if they were interchangeable 
and have been applied to any arrangement for teaching a given 
field of history’ at more than one level of mstruction. 

In the latter sense we have long had circles of history in the 
United States. We have had American history’ in the elementary 
school and American history in the high school. We have had 
English history’ in the elementary school and English history in 
the high school. W'e have had European history’ in the ele¬ 
mentary’ school and European history’ in the high school. With 
the corning of the junior high school, there was for a time some¬ 
thing Uke the promise of an additional circle. W'e have also had 
circles of history’ within the limits of the elementary’ school. 
Some of them have even been concentric. A program published 
in 1892-1893 for the then usual eight years of the elementary’ 
school took the pupil over the field of American history seven 
times in surveys which constituted, within the Europ^ mean¬ 
ing. seven complete concentric circles. That may 1 ^ said to have 
established an all-time-world-high for concentric circles.* 

History in concentric circles early invited adverse cnUasm. 

« Gordy. W. F., and Twitchdl, W. L, Palkfindcr in American History, Boston, 
1807-189J. 
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In the first place, the arrangement within the circles was still 
chronological and there were critics who regarded that arrange¬ 
ment as a sin against psychology. In the second place, going over 
the same facts at different levels, even when the levels were 
clearly differentiated, inevitably destroyed some of the freshness 
of history for pupils and often stirred a bored feeling of having had 
it all before. With such circles as we have had in the United 
States, this feeling has been accentuated, especially in the repeti¬ 
tion of American history, by a general lack of clear differentiation. 
In the last quarter of the nineteenth century it was sometimes 
literally true that pupils taking up American history in the high 
school had had it all before, for the textbook which they used in 
the high school was the textbook which they had ^lsed in the 
upper grades of the elementary school. Since 1897 we have had 
textbooks in American history specifically designed for the high 
school, but it would be rash to claim for them that they have 
really differentiated American history for the high school from 
American history for the upper grades of the elementary school. 
A certain amount of repetition may in any event be defended. 
If there are facts in history which it is desirable to fix firmly, 
repetition is desirable, and if facts are fixed so firmly as to give 
pupils a sense of mastery, there may be positive joy in repetition. 
The cure for the boredom of repetition may, therefore, at times 
be more repetition. This does not imply trespass on the Jesuit 
motto, RepetUio mater studiorum. It does imply that the repeti¬ 
tion inseparable from circles or cycles of history, and an essential 
part of their pmpose, may be something better than a necessary 
evil. 

With adverse criticism of the concentric circles arrangement 
of history came proposals for grading history more in accord with 
the studies of children and the child psychology made potent by 
the contributions of Pestalozzi. Embracing Rousseau’s ideal of a 
return to natmre, Pestalozzi had begim the simple life by resolving 
never to read another book. The books which he ha^d already 
rallected were burned. His next step was to buy a farm in his 
native Switzerland and take up the work of a farmer. Still 
mspired by Rousseau, he turned, after a few years, to the study 
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and experimental teaching of children, beg inning in 1774 with his 
own son, then three and a half years old. The outcome was a 
theory of education which gradually ^read throughout the 
educational world. Pestalozzi emphasized the grading of instruc¬ 
tion as a fundamental necessity and laid down principles. All 
instruction, he i n s i s ted, must foUow the natural order of the 
child’s development. “Each child,” he said, “should be taught 
that which he has to learn at the time his nature ralk for it.” 
Any other order was futile and might be harmful. The principle 
came directly from Rousseau, but Pestalozzi carried it into real 
situations and made it seem practical. WTiat to teach and when 
to teach it could be determined by a study of the child and was 
apparently decreed by the history of the race, for Pestalozzi 
believed that the child in his development recapitulates the 
history of the race — the culture epoch theory. The way to 
teach anything was to pass from the known to the unknown, 
from the ample to the complex, from the near to the remote, and 
never to break connection with the experiences of real life. On 
one or more of these principles, sometimes with acknowledgment 
to Pestalozzi, sometimes associated with other names ranging 
from Rousseau to John Dewey, and always subject to inde¬ 
pendent rediscovery, systems of grading history have been 
founded without much reference to the nature of history. Among 
the examples have been approaches to history through the 
community, through biography, through selected topics, through 
the culture epoch theory, and through the observed tastes and 
interests of ciiildren. 

Salzmann had the community idea in 1784. Wilhelm Hamisch, 
in his Weltkunde, published in 1817, raised it to axiomatic 
validity for Germany. Since about 1890 it has often been applied 
in the United States, especially in attempts to correlate history 
and geography. With us the first step has commonly been a 
study of the home and its activities. This has been followed by a 
study of the school and its activities, and this, in turn, by a study 
of the local community as a whole, its geography, its industries, 
its social customs, with stories from local history told along the 
way or organized as a separate topic and called ‘ local history. 
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From the pupil’s own community the study has turned to neigh¬ 
boring commxmities, then to communities farther away, and has 
thus reached organized American history and even organized 
world history. On the general principle of passing always from 
the near to the remote, local history has frequently been taught 
backward and formal American history has frequently begun with 
at least a glance at the present. 

The soundness of using the pupil’s immediate environment in 
the study of history is beyond dispute. This environment deter¬ 
mines most of his experience, and experience is the key to any 
understanding of history. In an important sense, every course in 
history should, therefore, begin in the community and end in the 
community, and every lesson in history should begin in the 
community and end in the community. There should be a con¬ 
stant passing, not only from the near to the remote, but also from 
the remote to the near. The principle is fundamental, but it is 
scarcely a principle of grading at all. Unless our concern is 
merely with the coimting of years or miles, the degree of nearness 
or remoteness can afford no adequate test of difficulty. The 
question, for example, of whether Socrates or Benjamin Franklin 
k the more suitable for study by children k scarcely to be 
answered by an appeal merely to the years or the miles that 
separate Socrates or Fr anklin from us. 

The topical arrangement of hktory has been tested for more 
than a hundred years, sometimes primarily as a system of grading 
but oftener primarily as a way of securing desirable groupings of 
facts. As an example of grading, a plan proposed by Haupt in 
1841 may be cited. This plan was a conscious attempt to apply 
the principles laid down by Pestalozzi. It provided that the first 
year of school history should be devoted to home life, illustrated 
by scenes from the home life of Romulus, Cyrus, Alexander the 
Great, Henry IV, and so on; the second year to social life, illus¬ 
trated by the social conduct of well-known historical characters; 
the third year to political life, illustrated by reference to great 
political leaders; the fourth year to religious life, illustrated by 
reference to great religious leaders; the fifth year to the arts and 
sciences, iUustrated by reference to great artkts and scientists: 
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and the sixth year to a general chronological survey of history. 
When the Great Didactic was published, Haupt might have dted 
Comenius in support of a topical arrangement followed by a 
chronological survey. 

The topical arrangement as a system of grouping facts hac; been 
carried farthest in the United States and has become very 
fa mili ar through the “units” that now greet us in textbooks, in 
school programs, and in treatises on the teaching of the social 
studies. Within histoiy^ units there is apt to be chronological 
tontinuid'. Between units the connection may be quite obscure. 
This is especially true of imits determined by things of special 
interest or importance in the fleeting present. An extreme, but by 
no means imique, example was furnished by a junior hi gh school 
in which a umt on “why the United States is the greatest nation 
in history” was followed by a unit on Greek architecture. Next 
came a unit on the bonus to soldiers of the World War, and then a 
biographical unit consisting of about fortj' names culled from a 
morning newspaf)er and ranging back and forth from living 
celebrities to Napoleon, Bismarck, Martin Luther, and Julius 
Caesar. Such procediue has of course the merit, if it is a merit, of 
making life in school much like life outside of school. 

The approach to historj' through biographj^ as a principle of 
grading, assumes that the individual in any social group is less 
complex than the group as a whole. This is no doubt true of the 
individual treated simply as an individual. But the biographical 
approach commonly implies so much more than a study of indi- 
\'iduals that it may easily cease to be biography and become a 
study of social groups. So many questions are thus raised that it 
will be convenient to discuss them in a separate chapter. 

The culture epoch theor>^ is old. There were hints of it in the 
ancient world. The application of the theory to education is 
relatively new. It began in the eighteenth century, but the full 
significance of the theor>' for education was first brought out in a 
work by Tuiskon ZUler (1817-1882), published in 1865. Ziller 
was interested in the Herbartian principle of concentration. This 
meant a grouping of all the materials of instruction around one 
central subject. Ziller, selecting history as his central subject, 
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was led to propose the culture epoch theory as the basis for a 
complete curriculum and established such a curriculum for the 
eight years of the practice school connected with his pedagogical 
cpminar in Leipzig. His experiment attracted wide attention. It 
was chiefly the principle of concentration, or correlation, as it was 
commonly called in the United States, that interested the educa¬ 
tional world, and around that principle a literature sufficient to 
occupy a lifetime grew up. Some advocates of concentration 
retained history as the central subject, some used geography, 
some used general science, some used the social life of the school, 
and some used cmrent events. Concentration may be regarded 
as a step in the direction of what some caHl fusion and others call 
integration of school studies. 

Concentration was of coxirse possible quite apart from the 
culture epoch theory but, in the grading of materials, associations 
with that theory were frequent. And the culture epoch theory 
could of course be applied quite apart from the principle of con¬ 
centration and was so applied, especially to history. What it 
meant for history was summed up very happily by Professor S. S. 
Laurie when, in 1895, wrote: “The childhood of history is best 
for the child, the boyhood of history for the boy, the youthhood 
of history for the youth, and the manhood of history for the 
man.” * 

In applications of this idea, two different interpretations are 
discoverable. According to one interpretation, facts are to be 
so selected and arranged as to keep children at each step of the 
way occupied with stages of race culture corresponding to the 
stage which they have themselves attained. Knowing that 
children in the first three or four grades are primitive beings, that 
in the fifth and sixth grades they are medieval, and that in the 
seventh and eighth grades they are becoming modem, the pro¬ 
gram maker provides primitive culture for pupils in the primitive 
stage of development, medieval culture for pupils in the medieval 
stage, and modem culture for pupils in the modem stage. Chron¬ 
ological continuity and geographical unity may be wholly ignored. 
Facts wholly unrelated to each other may stand side by side. In 

* School Reokw^ IV, 650. 
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an American program published in 1911 the work of the second 
grade was outlined as follows: “The early Aiy’^ans; life in ancient 
Egypt; the tent dwellers, nomadic life, p>eriod of shepherds 
especially among the Hebrews; the early Phoenicians; primitive 
life among modem Afrikanders, primitive life in the far north; 
primitive life in Japan, the Philippines, India, Hawaii, etc.; 
primitive life among the ^orth American Indians; primitive life 
of the white man in America.” ^ 

The other interpretation of the culture epoch theory as applied 
to history looks, not to the general cultural stages in the develop¬ 
ment of the race, but to stages in the development of the historical 
sense. Assuming that this unfolds in children after the manner of 
its unfolding in the race, the conclusion is reached that those 
conceptions of history which came first in the experience of the 
race should come first also in historical instmction, and that those 
conceptions of history which came late in the experience of the 
race should come late also in the history program. The earliest 
manifestations of the historical sense in the race being expressed 
in m>Ths, legends, and fables, it follows that the introduction to 
history in school should be through myths, legends, and fables. 
As these give way to semi-historical sagas, and these in turn to 
more or less critical narration, so must the history program change 
from one to the other on and up to, but not inclusive of, scientific 
history, a development so recent in the experience of the race as 
plainly to suggest the “manhood of history.” The stage indi¬ 
cated as proper for beginning this kind of instruction has ranged 
from the kindergarten to the fourth or fifth year of the elementary 
school, and the rate of progress has varied greatly. Some pro¬ 
grams have literally passed in the first four or five years from fable 
to saga and, in the upper grades of the elementary school, have 
reached matter-of-fact history. Others have been dominated 
throughout by the spirit of romance and poetry. “History,” 
according to Professor Laurie, “cannot be reasoned history to a 
boy; even at the age of seventeen it is only partially so, but it can 
always be an epic, a drama, and a song.” At the beg innin g of the 
course outlined by Professor Laurie, with boys of ten, “it is a 

1 Bliss, W. F., History in the Elementary Schools, New YoA, 1911. 
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story to be told, and the wandering minstrel of old is our model 
teacher.” Even at the end, with boys of eighteen, the historians 
especially to be commended are apparently Shakespeare, Brown¬ 
ing, and the historical novelists.^ 

The approach to histor>^ through the observed tastes and 
interests of children had some early precedents in the practice of 
textbook writers and in the practice of teachers and found some 
expression in the concentric circles arrangement. Extended 
studies of children preceded and in part conditioned the culture 
epoch theory of education, which was of course a formulation of 
the natimal tastes and interests of children. Histoiy' programs 
built upon the cultiu'e ejx)ch theoiy’^ seemed to be supported by 
later studies of children. Such studies were, perhaps, not so 
conduave as they seemed. Take, for example, the most notable 
study of the kind in the United States, that of ^Maiy Sheldon 
Barnes.^ Mrs. Barnes placed before children various types of 
historical material, observed the reactions of the children, and 
arrived at conclusions in accord with the culture ep>och theory^. 
But a critic may allege that the children’s responses, as she 
reported them, admit of more than one interpretation and that 
the materiab were insuflScient to justifj' generalization. Similar 
objections may be urged against other studies of the kind, and 
all observations of children’s tastes and interests which lead to 
the cultime epoch theory are now under suspicion because the 
culture epoch theory has itself been discredited. To hold with 
the culture epoch theory that modem children at the begiiming 
of their school career are like grown-up savages is now seen to be 
bad psychology. An adult savage, whatever his stage of culture, 
is, after all, an adult; and a child, however modem, is, after aU, a 
child. To hold with the culture epoch theoiy^ that all peoples in 
their cultural progress have followed a certain uniform order 
which can be discovered and defined and that the steps have 
been in general from the simple to the complex is now seen to be 
bad history. But, in spite of ps>xhologists and historians, the 
tradition established by the culture epoch theory still lingers in 

* School Reoiew^ IV, 656, 660. 

^Baines, Maiy Sheldon, Studies in Historical Methods, Boston. 1806. 
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history programs and, unrecognized as a tradition, is even an¬ 
nounced by publishers of new books for children as a new dis- 
coverj’. 

A critic maj*, of course, reject the culture epoch theory and 
discoimt all experiments which have been thought to support it 
and still regard the natural tastes and interests of children as 
‘‘pedagogical bed-rock.” He may believe that history for children 
should be only what is suggested by the “inner urge” of children. 
He may even believe that histoiy’^ for children should be what 
children woxold work out for themselves if left to their own unin¬ 
structed initiative. An ideal history for children would then be, 
as was suggested years ago, a histoiy^ written by a child. By the 
same token, an ideal histor\' for boys would be a history written 
by a boy, an ideal histoiy" for girls would be a history written by a 
girl, and histories written by college professors should be read 
bj’ college professors, a fate p>erhaps at times deserved. 

There are other possibilities. “Each child,” wrote Pestalozzi, 
as already quoted, “should be taught that which he has to learn 
at the tim e his nature rails for it.” It is, then, not children whom 
we have to teach; it is each child. Herein lies the fundamental 
diflBculri’" in approaching history through observed tastes and 
interests. In a class of twenty-five children there may be twenty- 
fiv’e kinds of “jjedagogical rock.” There will certainly be more 
than one kind of rock. The difficulty has been met in part. In 
1884-1885 (he present writer attended the “Sauk Centre Acad¬ 
emy of Individual Instruction,” and there each pupil was free to 
study an>'thing that he wanted to study. Sinclair Lewis has put 
Sauk Centre, or Center, on the map, but not its Academy, now a 
thing of the past. Today we have individual “contracts,” indi- 
\’idual “projects,” and the Dalton Plan. But individual in¬ 
struction on any large scale is scarcely feasible in public schools 
as now organized, and the doctrine of natural tastes and interests 
applied in a generalized history program for generalized children 
is not quite the doctrine. A generalized program is, however, 
entirely feasible and relatively easy to construct. 

All of the ways of grading history which have thus far been 
described have “worked” in the sense of providing materials 
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both intelligible and interesting to cbildren. But all of them 
together fail to answer the general question: WTiat history is 
possible for children? In all of them the range of inquiry has 
been limited at the outset either by the purposes to be served or 
by a predetermined theory, or by both. Not one of them has 
recognized that the question of what can be done naturally 
precedes and conditions the question of what ought to be done. 
The selection of materials and the manner of dealing with them 
must tiltimately be determined by educational ends. But, unless 
we know how wide or how narrow the range of selection really is, 
there is danger of missing what is best for the promotion of any 
educational end that may be proposed. 

What history is possible for children? All that history deals 
with can be reduced to four general kinds of phenomena: (i) phys¬ 
ical hvunan beings and their physical environment; (2) what 
human beings did; (3) what human beings said or wrote; (4) what 
human beings thought and felt — the motives that led them to 
do or to say. In the vaiydng conditions under which these general 
kinds of phenomena come before us, there may be some hint of 
what b possible for children. 

Phenomena of the first kind are in many cases represented by 
things which appeal directly to the senses. The eye can still 
rest upon a house that George Washington lived in, a hat that 
Napoleon wore, the food that some Pompeian was about to par¬ 
take of when the great calamity came, the very features of an 
ancient Egyptian king. The ear, too, may have its part. The 
clocks of our grandfathers are still ticking and striking for us; 
church bells heard in the Middle Ages are still ringing for Europe. 
The sights and sounds of nature, the odors of wood and field 
repeat themselves from generation to generation. WTiere such 
realities are not accessible, there may be statues, casts, and 
models, or, at the least, pictures, and the screen in theaters and 
schools is bringmg many of them before the gaze of millions of 
children. 

Phenomena of the second kind can of course never be brought 
before us in quite the way that physical human beings and their 
physical environment may be. No one can now actuallv see or 
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hear Julius Caesar dictating his Commentaries, or Henry IV going 
to Canossa, or William Penn talking with the Indians. The only 
actions which can be directly observed now are actions which are 
in progress now. But many acts habitually performed in the 
present resemble acts habitually performed in the past — going 
to school, exchanging greetings, saying mass. Many more ran 
by conscious effort be performed more or less after the manner of 
former times — kindling a fire with primitive apparatus, spin¬ 
ning with an antiquated wheel, brandishing a tomahawk. An 
elaborate illustration of this type of reconstruction, whatever 
the originals might think of it, is furnished by the numerous 
characters that walk and talk in the historical drama, either on 
the stage or on the screen. 

Phenomena of the third kind come before us in actual words, 
often in the manuscript in which they were first written down, 
more often in manuscript cxjpies, most often in print either in the 
original language or in translation. We can see how the words 
look; we may be able to pronounce them; we may hear others 
pronounce them. But words are symbols only, mere signs of past 
“psychological operations,” operations which must, in a sense, 
be repeated to arrive at what the words stood for when they were 
spoken or written. 

Phenomena of the fourth kind — thoughts, feelings, motives — 
come before us only as inferences from the other three k i nd s of 
phenomena, inferences from what human beings did and said, 
inferences from the “looks” which accompanied doings and 
sayings, inferences from the environment of doings and sayings. 
ATin d readers and other psychic agents have claimed some 
transfers of actual mental states, and machines have been devised 
for detecting lies. Further revelations may at this moment be 
under way. But most of us are stiff in the stage represented by 
the college professor who, on emerging from an interview with the 
college president, remarked; “ I know what the preadent said but 
I wish I knew what he really thought.” 

Human beings, their physical environment, and their actions, 
so far as they can be represented by present material objects and 
present actions and are regarded as mere ^hts and sounds or 
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other things of direct sensory appeal, plainly fall within the range 
of possible instruction as soon as children begin to form clear 
images of what is placed before them and to associate the images 
with words. With increasing vocabulary and the ability to read, 
there is, in the practice of teachers, increasing dependence upon 
words until all the phenomena of history find their chief, if not 
their only, expression in words. When that stage is reached, his¬ 
tory may be so taught as to furnish groimd for the suspicion 
often voiced, especially in the United States, that history' offers 
no elementary aspects, no regular order of progression from the 
simple to the less ample, no clear principles of grading. But this 
is only a confession of poor teaching. With words that relate to 
past material conditions or to past actions, we are still in the 
domain of the senses. Is it a house that is described ? We have 
seen houses and can use them in forming conceptions of houses 
which exist for us only in verbal description. Are the dimensions 
given? We have used a foot rule. Were the walls a dull red? 
We have seen dull red. The details, so far as they are given, can 
be referred to memories of sensory impressions and these can be 
verified, if necessary, by fresh appeals to houses, a foot rule, and 
dull red. The process can begin as soon as children begin to use 
words. Is it a past action that is described ? We form our con¬ 
ception by reference to action, either our own or that of others, 
which we have observed directly and which can, if necessary, be 
repeated. The process can begin as soon as children begin to use 
words. 

From the house or the action thus conceived, there is an 
orderly progresaon from the simple to the less simple when we 
rise to represent to ourselves the past mental states associated 
with the house or the action. The house was once thought to be 
very large or very small, very handsome or very ugly. Living in 
it was once felt to be very comfortable or very uncomfortable. 
The action may have been performed to injure or to help some¬ 
body. It may have been thought very brave or very cowardly. 
The performer or performers may have felt very glad or very 
sorry about it. Past thoughts and feelings thus directly and 
obviously related to the house or the action are within the exoeri- 
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ence of children as soon as they begin to have thoughts and 
feelings about external things directly before their senses. The 
degree to which their representations correspond with the actual 
past thoughts and feelings may, however, easily be overestimated. 
Many children, like some adults, can talk with fluency and 
apparently with deep interest about thin gs of which they have no 
understanding. WTiat such chil dren usually need is not encour¬ 
agement but questioning which will reveal their ignorance. 
There are exceptions which will be noted farther on. But usually, 
when children repeat words which stand for past thoughts and 
feelings, questions designed to test their reactions will be in order. 

Facts relating to any of the phenomena with which history 
deals may be either particular or general. They may relate in 
detail to individual objects, individual persons, individual actions, 
individual thoughts, feelings, motives. They may in varying 
degrees of abstraction siunmarize individual objects or persons. 
They may relate to groups of objects or persons, to collective acts 
and sentiments, to those habits and usages which are called 
institutions, to general causes that act in history. A slave we can 
image, but what was “the Slave Power” in America? Groans 
we have no doubt heard, but what was “ a groan from the heart of 
France”? Opinions we have no doubt expressed, but what is 
“public opinion”? How shall we represent to ourselves a panic, 
a revolution, classes and masses, society itself and the laws of 
social action? 

The simplest problems in the study of history are evidently 
those connected with forming conceptions of how the world and 
its activities looked in the past. The more difficult problems are 
those connected with forming conceptions of past mental states. 
Particular facts, whatever their type, are simpler than general 
facts of the same type. There is, moreover, a certain kind of 
dependence of the higher upon the lower forms of representation. 
External conditions and activities furnish necessary clues to the 
interpretation of past mental states; particular facts furnish 
necessary clues to the interpretation of general facts. 

Whatever the nature of the facts, there is, however, one con¬ 
dition that remains constant. Historical facts are localized facts. 
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They have time and place relations. If these relations are suf^ 

pressed, the facts cease to be historical. A fact may be localized 
in a general way: once upon a time, long ago, before we were bom, 
on an island in the sea, in a faraway countr>% in the southern 
hemisphere. It may be localized in a more pai^cular way: 
Columbus sailed from Spain in 1492; from Palos, Spain, m August, 
1492; from the bar of Saltes at eight o’clock, Friday, August 3, 
1492. The degree of definiteness with which a fact should be 
localized depends upon a variety of considerations, some of which 
are quite arbitrary. But localization itself is never arbitrary' nor 
is it, as sometimes classed, a mere convenience. It is inherent in 
the conception “historical.” 

The time sense in children of six is mdimentary. Yesterday, 
last week, last month, last summer have meanings; one himdred 
years ago may mean little except a number. Even adults often 
measure short periods of time very vaguely. From this an argu¬ 
ment is sometimes advanced that proves too much. Placing facts 
in the distant past is, it is urged, a useless exercise an\wrhere in 
the elementary school. It can mean to chil dren only “a long time 
ago.” But that is about what it means to many adults. The 
argument against placing facts in the distant past for children is, 
therefore, an argument against placing facts in the distant past 
for many of their elders. With children, as with adults, the 
standard for measuring the lapse of time must be the reach of 
their own memories of life, and this is at best a \'ague standard. 
It by no means follows that the time sense is beyond cultivation. 
It can and should be cultivated, and the cultivation can and 
should begin in the first grade. The problems thus presented to 
teachers will be e xamin ed in a separate chapter. 

The place relation of facts offers more tangible things to work 
with than the time relation. East, west, north, and south can be 
taught before chil dren reach a first grade in school. Distance can 
be made more concrete than time. The experience of seeing or 
walking “a mile down the road” has a kin d of physical reality 
denied to the thirty minutes which it may take a child to walk 
“a mile down the road.” This advantage may seem to be lost 
when the miles are multiplied. Children who have experienced 
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five hundred miles in an automobile may have only a vague con¬ 
ception of five hundred miles. They still have, however, some¬ 
thing more to build on than when they try to conceive five him- 
dred years. The conditions are perhaps equalized when, as often 
happens, distance is expressed in terms of time — thirty minutes 
from Broadway, an hour’s walk from the school house, a month’s 
journey from Austraha. 

The common way of locating a place is of course to find it on 
a map. Children can begin to find places on maps as soon as they 
have learned how to read. They can begin to use a scale of miles 
as soon as they have learned how to count. In these days of 
general travel by automobile, by motion picture, by radio, and by 
family conversation, children often begin to use maps in the 
automobile or in the home before they begin to use maps in 
school. How to use maps will be considered in a separate chapter. 

The general conditions of grading history suggested by the 
foregoing analj’sis have been met by all of the sj'stems of grading 
enumerated in the present chapter, and this alone is sufficient to 
explain why they “worked.” But all of those systems have had 
self-imposed limits determined by conditions outside of history. 
The culture epoch theory, for example, assximes that primitive 
life is suitable for voung children and stops there. Primitive life 
has been so presented that children could image primitive dwell¬ 
ings, primitive furniture, primitive tools and weapons, primitive 
human beings, and the actions of primitive human beings. 
Through the external conditions and activities of primitive life, 
children have been led to the mental states directly and obviously 
related to those conditions and activities. But it is not the culture 
epoch theory^ that has “worked”; it is the pre^ntation. Given 
the same kind of presentation, children can image dwellings, 
furniture, tools, weapons, human beings, and actions of human 
beings in any degree of removal from primitive life. The time 
exposure needed for imagery increases with the amount of det^ 
to be imaged. It is in general greater for the higher than for the 
lower civTlization. But, given the time and given the same tod of 
presentation, the higher civilization may be 
than the lower civilization. ChUdren Uvmg m highly avihzed 
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surrovmdings have elements of experience more directly applicable 
to the study of civilized life than to the study of prirmtive life. 

Systems of grading history have differed widely in their prem¬ 
ises and in their programs for dnldren. Large claims have been 
made for this or that special kind of content as the inost smUble 
and sometimes as the only suitable material for children. The 
proof has been that the material “worked.” But an examination 
of the cnnditions under which the material “worked” wUl furnish 
grounds for suspecting that it was the form of presentation rather 
than the material which “worked.” Any kind of history is 
elementary if it is presented in the form of concrete examples 
material remains, physical representations of material remains 
and of actions, verbed description and narration rich in material 
for imagery, mental states directly and obviously related to things 
which can be clearly imaged. Elementar>^ history, whatever its 
content, is history brought within the sensory experience of 
children. Any other historj’^ is advanced. History presented in 
the form of generahties is advanced histoIy^ History presented 
in the form of reasoning from generalities is advanced history. 
History presented in the form of abstract appraisals of men or 
things is advanced history. It may, therefore, be argued that 
the problem of grading history is essentially a problem in presen¬ 
tation. A fact presented in one way is elementary; the same fact 
presented in another way is advanced. Concentric circles recog¬ 
nized tbig and achieved success in presenting the same facts in 
different ways at different levels. We have in recent years grown 
very conscious of the “ slow-leaming child.” Textbooks which, 
twenty-five years ago, were accepted as reasonably intelligible 
were found a few years later to be too difiBcult, and since then 
efforts to simplify textbooks at all levels of instruction have been 
general and persistent. The problem of grading materials has 
thus acquired new importance. But evidence that this problem is 
really being analyzed is slight. A clearer recognition of the 
principle of bringing materials within the direct experience of 
pupils would solve many difficulties in dealing with the slow- 
leaming pupil at any level of instruction. There are no doubt 
limits imposed by the materials themselves upon what is possible 
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CHAPTER V 


THE QUESTION OF AI^IS AND VALUES 

T he determining factor in opening school doors to history in 
the sixteenth centur>' seems to have been Sleidanus’ Four 
Monarches. The interest aroused by this book led schoolmasters 
here and there to read the book to their pupils outside of class 
hours and the results were so satisfactory that soon schools here 
and there began to list history, meaning Sleidanus’ book, as an 
optional study. That histoiy’’ was interesting to the young had 
from the beginning been an argument with which advocates of 
school instruction in the subject had seasoned their analysis of 
its value, and the distinction of proving itself interesting may 
well have made history unique among school studies. It became 
a tradition that history should be so taught as not to add to 
school burdens, that it should be so taught as to suggest play 
rather than work and thus actually lighten school burdens, a 
tradition which may have been a major influence in keeping 
history so long an optional subject. It was not until after the 
middle of the eighteenth century that any considerable number 
of schools began to treat histor>’ as required lessons to be learned 
and recited like lessons in other subjects, and then critics began 
to observe a certain equality in drudgery between history and 
other subjects. The ideal of play w'as not forgotten, but, under 
the influence of educational doctrines like those of Rousseau, 
ceased to be peculiar to history. If all school instruction was to 
be determined by the felt needs of children, every subject should 
of course be interesting. 

Early rlaims for the value of history as a school subject were 
essentially the same as those which, without reference to school 
instruction, had for centuries been accumulating in prefaces to 
didactic histories, in formal essays on history, and in incidental 
expressions of opinion by many kinds of readers of historj*. 
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Writers on histor>' as a school subject, however, rarely acknowl¬ 
edged any indebtedness to such appraisals or to each other’s 
appraisals. Even when they were manifestly borrowing ideas, 
they usually wrote as if they had made their own analysis and 
had arrived at original conclusions, sometimes in a spirit which 
seemed to say, '‘I know not what others may think of history but, 
as for me, this is what I think.” It did not occur to them that in 
writing about histoiA' as if nothing had ever been written before, 
they were in effect denying the value of history in the very act of 
proclaiming its value. 

By 1835 so much had been written about the value of history 
as a school subject, and from so many points of view, that Elarl 
August Muller, one of the first to look back over the literatme, 
despaired'of sajnng anj’thing new. He had, moreover, always 
been of the opinion that nothing could be more useless for a 
teacher than to talk about the value of his subject. Those who 
understood the subject would imderstand its value without any 
talk about it, and those who did not imderstand the subject 
would not understand talk about its value. But, observing that 
most of the historical instruction of his time was carried on with¬ 
out plans, principles, or results, he changed his mind to the 
extent of producing thirty-four pages on the nature, value, and 
aim of historical study. 

Scholarship had been recognized as essential in history for 
schools as far back as Luther’s call for the truth in 1524 and had 
often found expression in later writings. But when Muller wrote, 
patriotic fervor equal to that of Wimpheling in 1505 and inter¬ 
pretations of the felt needs of “the child” had, between them, 
practically driven the idea of scholarship in history out of the 
pedagogical fold. Muller revived the idea and interpreted it in 
the scientific spirit of the new history. This made his doctrine 
that history’ for schools must tell the truth new doctrine. History, 
as he saw it, was needed to give mean’mg to things. He took up 
the various activities of his time and showed that none of them 
had meaning apart from history. He took up the other school 
studies and showed that none of them had meaning apart from 
history. He analyzed the whole social environment of his time 
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and showed that none of it had meaning apart from history. His 

conception embraced humanity as a whole. Pieces of history 
taught in isolation could, he said, \deld no real imderstanding. 
Each piece must be taught in its relation to the whole fabric 
woven by human development. ^iluUer outlined a program for 
bringing this kind of history within the mental abilities of chil¬ 
dren. Such histor>’ had, he believed, greater possibilities than 
either the classics or mathematics in introducing children to life, 
to society, to the best and noblest of our race, and to the best and 
noblest of hiunanity. It was, in short, the most useful of all 
studies and indispensable for all kinds of children in all grades of 
instruction.* 

But Muller’s procedure in approaching the question of value 
from the side of history was exceptional. Throughout the century 
Europeans in general approached the question from the side of 
pupil interest and social environment. Aim s were determined by 
psychology and educational philosophy, and the value of history 
was judged by the extent to which it could be made to serve the 
predetermined aims. Aims quite incompatible with scholarship 
were thus set up and led to much distortion and some deliberate 
falsification in history for schools. The definiteness which such 
acquired and the definiteness with which they were pursued 
in actual instruction greatly impressed American observers, espe- 
dally after 1890, and suggested comparisons with American 
conditions highly unfavorable to the latter. Early in the twen¬ 
tieth century, largely as a contribution of Americans returning 
from Continental Europe, we grew accustomed to language very 
similar to Muller’s about our lack of plans, principles, and results, 
not only in the teaching of history but in our whole educational 
system. 

In the teaching of history we were not lacking in aims. Our 
trouble was that we had too many aims to steer any sp>ecific 
course with complete conviction. Analysis of sections of the 
literature by a group of graduate students in 1909-1910 revealed 
more than two hundred aims, ranging from mere entertainment 

* Muller, Karl August, Veber den GesckickUunterricht auf SchuUn, Dresden, 

*835, w»-14-48. 
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of various kinds to direct guidance in dealing with current prob¬ 
lems. Among the aims most frequently mentioned were: disci¬ 
pline of the memory, the imagination, the judgment; the setting 
up of ideals of patriotism, of conduct, of social service; the illiimi- 
nation of other studies, especially geography and literature; and 
the establishment of intimate relations with current events. 
Below these in frequency of mention, but often strongly empha¬ 
sized, were: tr ainin g in historical evidence; training to develop 
habits of accuracy in dealing with facts, skill in putting facts 
together, and insight into causal relations; training in the use of 
books; and the cultivation of a discriminating taste for historical 
reading. Often enough to carry weight, it was iirged that school 
instruction in histor^"^ should aim at expansion of the vocabulary 
of pupils and at correctness and facihty in oral and written 
expression, and should furnish appealing substance for debating 
societies and for school compositions. Within or beyond all 
other aims, we should, it appeared, seek to enrich the humanity 
of the pupil, enlarge his vision, incline him to charitable views of 
his neighbors, give him a love for truth, and, in general, make 
him a better citizen of the United States by making him a citizen 
of the ages.* 

All of these aims and all of the other aims suggested in the 
literature were conclusively and eminently desirable. All of them 
could no doubt to some extent be promoted by history. But so 
many of them could be equally, or even more effectively, pro¬ 
moted by other subjects that their force was weakened and, in 
the absence of specific controlling aims, history could be pro¬ 
nounced an essentially aimless subject. It could even be sus¬ 


pected of being an essentially useless subject. 

Claims for the value of history as a school subject have no 
doubt often been exaggerated. It has been too readily assi^^ 
that values realized by trained historians can be reahz^ by 
school pupils. “He who has learnt to understand the true ribar^- 
ter and tendencies of many succeeding ages,” wroteLecky, k 
not likely to go far wrong in estimating his own.” This may be 
true for historians. But when, carrying the idea mto school, we 


» From a manuscript summary. 
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say that history, by giving pupils practice in making up their 
min ds about the character and acts of men in the past, prepares 
them for making up their minds about the character and acts 
of men m the present, we may be reminded that school judgments 
arc either ready-made judgments of the teacher or the textbook, 
which give the pupil no training in judging for himself, or, if 
independent, are usually based upon data from which the dis¬ 
turbing factors that make our problem in judging the character 
and acts of men in the present are accommodatingly absent. To 
most persons of average education a judgment of Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son is simple and sure because they know so little about him, 
while a judgment of Franklin D. Roosevelt is difficult and uncer¬ 
tain because they know so much about him. Ordinary school 
history scarcely supplies data sufficient for exercising the judg¬ 
ment in the way called for by data relating to the present. Even 
for those who have “learnt to understand the true character 
and tendencies of many succeeding ages” the evidence is not 
altogether conclusive. It is notorious that expert historians 
differed almost as widely as laymen in estimating “the true 
character and tendencies” of the presidential campaign of 1936. 

Again, it has often been said that historical knowledge is 
practical knowledge; it is “philosophy teaching by example”; it 
is the “lamp of experience” pointing the way to action in the 
present. This is one of the oldest and one of the most familiar 
of aU claims for the value of historical instruction. Many people 
of many different kinds have no doubt been made wise by their 
study of history. But to draw from the past “lessons” directly 
applicable to the present without a fuller knowledge of funda¬ 
mental differences between past and present than can usually 
be acquired in school may become one of the most misleading 
and one of the most dangerous of the uses that can be made of 
history. 

There are other familiar claims for the educational value of 
history that invite some discount, and criticism has sometimes 
gone so far as to leave history an essentially useless subject. The 
last place to look for skepticism of a pronounced kind would be, 
perhaps, a textbook in history. Yet an English author of the 
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generation now passing actually accomplished the feat of writing 
an excellent textbook without convincing himself that the subject 
treated was really worthy of serious study. “For English his- 
ton,’,” he remarks in the preface, “as i>art of a school curriculum 
or as a means of education I have no regard at all.” ^ 

A questioning attitude toward history has more recently been 
promoted by ideas derived directly or indirectly from philosophers 
like Benedetto Croce and Giovanni Gentile. The doctrine that 
the past has no reality apart from present thought about the past, 
that the past is only a creation of the present — a doctrine which 
sums up in extreme form a subjectivity long recognized by 
writers on historical methodology' — is casting doubt u|x>n the 
assumption that history' is needed to explain present conditions. 
The educational bearings of this doubt are explored in a recent 
article entitled, “Is History^ a Prerequisite to the Study of Sodal 
Problems?” The conclusion is that “if there are good reasons 
for emphasizing social problems in the secondary' school, there 
appears to be no justification for making an excursion throu^ the 
past before attacking them. The attack can be made direct.” * 
Among conceded results of historical instruction are some which 
have been challenged on the ground that they are undesirable. 
There may-, it has been urged, be too much interest in the past. 
B. O. Smith, in the article quoted in the preceding paragraph, 
points out that “overemphasis upon the genetic approach 
naturally habituates one in thinking of present conditions in 
terms of conditions that have passed away, leading to the habit 
of retrospection to the exclusion of an analysis of things as they 
are. Fortunate indeed,” he continues, “is the man who can 
steep himself in this type of historical study and still maintain a 
rigorous and constructive attitude toward the present and its 
problems in terms of its resources and potentialities.” ’ A dis^ 
tinguished educator in 1899 v'oiced a similar feeling when, ^er 
ob^rving a particularly enthusiastic lesson in history, he ^d to 
the teacher: “You are spoiling those children for life in the 

I netcher, C. R. L., Introductory History of England, London, 1913, Vohmie L 

* Smith. B. O., in The Sociol Studies, May, 1938, p. 210. 

* The Social Studies, Mai% igitS. p. 200- 
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present by making them think so much of the past.” Nietzsche 
in 1874 was more specific. Animal life, as he saw it, is unhis- 
torical. It knows neither yesterday nor to-day. There are no 
representations of past conditions to interfere either with ite 
freedom or its pleasures. There is nothing to conceal. All is 
entirely in and of the immediate present. All is, therefore, just 
what it appears to be, all is honorable. Human life is restricted, 
bent, and twisted by the ever increasing burden of the past. 
Children, like animals, are happy until they begin to understand 
the meaning of “it was.” The condition of their happiness later 
is to forget that anything was. He who cannot forget can never 
know what happiness is, and still worse can never do anything 
to make others happy. The historical and unhistorical states of 
mind are both essential to the welfare of an individual, a people, 
or a culture, but there is a kind of historical sense that impairs, 
and at last destroys, what is really life, whether the life of an 
mdividual, a people, or a culture. It is utterly wrong to be un- 
gratefvJ to the past, blind to experience, deaf to examples, to 
exist as a tiny Uving eddy in a dead sea of night and oblivion, 
and yet no artist can paint his picture, no general can wdn his 
victory, no nation can attain its freedom, without lapsing for 
the moment into an utterly unhistorical state of mind. The 
historical state of mind is opposed to originality of character. 
It is at best for strong personalities. Under its influence weak 
personalities lose their plastic force and are obliterated. They 
suffer from it as from a disease. All of us suffer. That is, all of 
us who were alive in 1874 suffered. One of the great maladies 
of the time was die kistorische Krankheit, which, translated into 
English, may be called Mstoritis} 

Revolt against the past is of course a normal condition in the 
ranks of futurists of all persuasions. “ My heart beats for Italy,” 
an Italian apostle of futurism is reported to have said in an 
interview in 1910. “Our national life is strangled by the grip 
of the dead hand. We are not allowed to move forward according 

‘ Vom Nuizen und Nachtheil der Historie fur das Ltben^ Friedrich Nietzsche*s 
Werke, Band 2, Leipzig, 1906, See especially pp. 108, no, in, 113, 132, 148, and 
202. It should perhaps be noted that when Nietzsche wrote this essay, his mind 
was already somewhat clouded. 
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tx) the modem necessities of life because the way is blocked by 
the old moniunents, the old statues, the crumbling old ruins, and 
the romantic old sentiments which encumber our people.” ^ 
School instruction in history may no doubt tend at timps to 
promote absorption in and by the peist to a degree that is unde¬ 
sirable, may tend to inspire a devotion that is excessive, may 
actually cultivate to some extent that “exaggerated respect for 
past ages” which Buckle pronoimced the most harmful of all 
ways of distorting truth.® The general practice of the nineteenth 
century, at least in the earlier stages of historical instmction, was 
to idealize the past, esp)ecially the national past, to invest it with 
the glamour of a golden age, to impress the legend that “there 
were giants in those days.” That practice may at times have 
suggested comparisons very unfavorable to the present in which 
the children were living and may even have invited imitation of 
giants of old to a degree not conducive to good school disdpline. 
But the centuiy^ in passing left behind numerous counteracting 
tendencies. We were reminded so often “of our immense superi¬ 
ority over our comparatively ignorant forefathers” ® that the age 
appeared on the whole to be suffering not so much from “exag¬ 
gerated respect for past ages” as from exaggerated respect for 
itself. Indeed, in the opinion of a p)oet of the time, the past had 
been consigned to oblivion: 

“The old times are dead and gone and rotten; 

The old thoughts shall never more be thought; 

The old faiths have failed and are forgotten. 

The old strifes are done, the fight is fought” * 

In science and technology the educated world is stfll conscious 
of an “immense superiority” even over the generation that went 
out in 1900 and, in its mournful acceptance of the economic 
depression as also without precedent and the greatest in all 


».Vnr York Times, December 25, 1910. , ^ . - __ 

* Buckle, H. T., History of CivUizaium in England^ Oxford University rress, 

London and New York, 1903-1904, 3 volumes, I, 96. ^ xt v 

• Wallace, .\lfred Russell, Tke Wonderful Century, London and New York, i»9», 

** «Morris, Sir Lewis, quoted by Wallace, ibid., p. iv. 
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history, finds additional reason for preoccupation with the 

present. Advocates of the severely functional approach are in 
consequence not suffering from historitis. Their disease, if they 
have one, is more likely to be acute presentUis, leading from a 
troubled world in the present to a troubled world in the past, 
and finding perhaps in both worlds useful propaganda for new 
deals” in human affairs, but rarely creating a past that explains 
itself sufiSdently to enhghten imderstanding of the present. 

From 1900 to 1915 it was frequently charged by teachers in the 
ranks, by instructors in normal schools, and by professors of 
education in universities and teachers’ colleges that history for 
American schools was being dominated by scholars xmacquainted 
with school conditions and out of sympathy with pedagogical 
principles. Textbooks written by historical scholars, usually on 
patterns suggested by the Committees of Seven and Eight, did, it 
is true, raise scholarship to new levels and did, it b true, often 
betray a singular lack of acquaintance with school conditions 
and an insuflBcient grasp of the principle that facts, as Frank 
McMurry and others insisted, should “function.” After 1912 
discontent spread rapidly. Many teachers had already accepted 
the doctrine of education through and for the immediate social 
environment and were ready to join with educational philosophers 
in attacking any system which restricted freedom in applying 
this doctrine to history. The Report of the Committee on the 
Social Studies in 1916 expressed so well the discontent of the time 
and gauged so accurately the directions in which relief from 
“scholar domination” was being sought, that it marks a turning 
point in the making of programs and ranks in influence with the 
Report of the Co mmi ttee of Seven. Its direct treatment of aims 
for history was confined to two observations: 

(1) “A primary aim of instruction in American history should be to 
develop a vivid conception of American nationality, a strong and 
intelligent patriotism, and a keen sense of the responability of 
every citizen for national efficiency. . . . 

(2) One of the conscious purposes of instruction in the history of 
nations other than our own should be the cultivation of a sym¬ 
pathetic understanding of such nations and their peoples, of an 
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intelligent appreciation of their contributions to civilization, and 
of a just attitude toward them. . . ^ 

But the Committee saw in an earlier statement by Mr. Dunn 
on Standards by Which to Test the Valtie of Civics Instruction ‘‘a 
general application to aU of the social studies.” According to 
these standards, civics teaching is good 


1. In proportion as it makes its appeal definitely and consciously to 
the pupil's own present interest as a citizen. 

2. In proportion as it provides the pupil with adequate motives for 
studying ci\acs and for seeking opportunity to participate in the 
civic life of the community of which he is a member. 

3. In proportion as it stimulates cooperation among the pupils, and on 
the part of the pupils with others, for the common interest of the 
co mm unity (school, home, neighborhood, city, State or Nation). 

4. In proportion as it culti\’ates the judgment with reference to a civic 
situation and the methods of dealing with it; and in proportion as 
it cultiv'ates initiative in the face of such situation. 

5. In prop)ortion as its subject matter is selected and organized on 
the basis of the pupil's past exp)erience, immedia te interests, and 
the needs of his present growth.^ 

The whole framework set up by the Committee for the sodal 
studies was in fact an application of the spirit and point of view 
of community civics, the special field of the compiler of the 
Report. 

In the decade after 1916 the term ''objectives” took the place 
of the term “aims” in general usage, and American sensitiveness 
to the need of clear objectives became acute. To determine 
objectives was the first task undertaken by the Commission of 
the .American Historical Association on the Social Studies, and, 
after two vears of research and discussion, resulted in A Charter 
for the Social Sciences. 

The Charter turned out to be an eloquent statement of general 
principles, but nowhere clearly differentiated the objectives of 
the social sciences from the objectives of education in general 


t National Education .Vssociation, The SodeJ Studies tn Seamd^ ) 

Report of the CommUUe on Social StudUs of the Comvnsstonon the 
Secondary Education . . . CompUed by Arthur William Dunn . - Washington, 

1916, p. 39- 
* Ihid., p. 58- 
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and nowhere set up a neat table of objectives after the manner of 

French and German programs. Even the “supreme purpose in 
dAUC instruction — the creation of rich and many-sided per¬ 
sonalities” (p. 93), reminiscent of Herbartian “many-sided 
interest,” can scarcely be claimed to be peculiar to instruction 
in the social sciences. In identifying to a large extent the objec¬ 
tives of the social sdences with the objectives of education in 
general, the Charter followed a procedure found to be conven¬ 
tional in 1909-1910. Teachers who want specific reasons for 
what they teach wiU, in consequence, find it diflBcult to draw 
such reasons from the Charter. Objectives became more dis¬ 
tinctive in “the frame of reference” set up as a separate chapter 
(Chapter n) in the Conclusions and Recommendations of the 
Commission, but in the next chapter of this volume the desire 
“to bring the findings of the social sciences to bear upon the 
total educational undertaking” (p. 30, footnote) leads to general 
oonriderations which may leave an impresaon that the objectives 
of the social sdences are, after all, the objectives of education 
in general. 

Broadly stated, the objectives which may be gathered from 
“the frame of reference” are: 

1. To cultivate a sdentific spirit in the treatment of subject matter. 

2. To t ransmi t, the American “ideals of popular democracy and of 
personal liberty and dignity.” 

3. To prepare pupils for a change from an economy of individualism 
to an economy of collectivism. 

4. To enlarge “understanding and mutual toleration among the 
diverse races, religions, and cultural groups which compose the 
American nation.” 

5. To develop an enlightened attitude toward international relations. 

6. To hold up “ the spirit of sdence and scholarship, liberty of thought 
and expresdon, freedom of press and platform, and tolerant study 
of the most diverse ideas, domestic and foreign, modem, medieval, 
and andent, as the chief means of defense against the tyraimy of 
bureaucraty, of narrow nationalism, and of brutal uninformed 
power.” 

Tlie Commission on History appointed by the Collie Entrance 
Examination Board approached the field with an organizing 
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thesis and. guided by that thesis, arrived at the following explicit 
summaiA' of objectives: 


(1) An understanding of the fundamental problems which have faced 
man in his social evolution. 

(2) Some knowledge of how he has dealt with these problems at 
different times and in different places. 

(3) .\n objective attitude towards all social customs, organizations, 
and institutions as being not ends in themselves but means to ends, 
and a disposition to weigh and measure them not in terms of blind 
loyalties but in terms of their adequac>’ to serve the purp)oses they 
are designed to serve. 

(4) An appreciation of the fact that no movement in human affairs 
can be adequately comprehended or proporly appraised without 
reference to the impulses, near and remote, which set it in motion. 

(5) An appreciation of the fact that human society is always in motion, 
never static, and that the concept of unceasing change is just as 
essential to the understanding of any social organism as it is of 
any biological organism. 

(6) An appreciation of the fact that since change is of the essence of 
society, the social machineiy- must be constantly readjusted to 
meet the changing social needs of a constantly changing social 


world. 

(7) An attentive attitude, therefore, to aU ideas, seriously directed 
towards the improvement of the social order, accomp)anied, how¬ 
ever, by a critical distrust of all social medicines concocted and 
prescrited without adequate knowledge either of the nature of 
the disease or of the histoiy* of the p>atient. 

(8) An appreciation of the fact that different conditions of li'v^ and 
different standards of value produce different wav-s of dealing with 
fundamental social problems; an acceptance of diversities of 
culture as in the nature of things and not in themselves unde¬ 
sirable; and a capacity not only to approach objectively but to 
p>articip)ate understandingly in Ae ways of thought and the wa >'5 
of action of cultures different from our own. 

(9) A sense of social responsibility' which involves not only intelli^t 
p)articip>ation in the operation of the soaal machine as it is. but 
also intelligent cooperation in the making of such alterauons m 
the social machine as shall keep it in close adjustment to changing 

social needs. , ^ . 

Finallv (10) the Commission believes that history', properly taught 
should develop certain definite attitudes in d^ng 
material of all sorts. It should offer a particularly favorable 
opportunity to train students: 
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(a) How and where to get information. 

(b) How to weigh evidence and discount prejudice. 

(c) How to reach logical conclusions. 

(d) How to select, arrange and present social data as preliminary 
to the formation of a sound opinion about any social pattern, 
past or present.^ 

Individual contributions of the last twenty-five years have, 
with increasing frequency, emphasized citizenship as the dis¬ 
tinctive aim of the social studies. This was the aim chiefly 
emphasized in the early teaching of history in the United States, 
and in the teaching of government this has always been the 
determining aim . It is an aim the importance of which, imder 
our American system, can scarcely be overestimated, and the 
social studies may properly claim a dominating place in its 
promotion. But the ideals of education for citizenship have 
become so inclusive that all general education may be regarded 
as education for citizenship. When, therefore, we analyze citizen¬ 
ship, we find, not an aim, but the old multiplicity of aims. 

Every school study should, of course, be brought to bear upon 
“the total educational imdertaking,” and no study should be 
discoimted because its relation to “ the total educational under¬ 
taking” appears to be about the same as that of some other 
studies. But to qualify for a place in the school c\irriculum, it 
will probably be agreed that a study, besides being good for almost 
everything, should be particularly good for something in particu¬ 
lar, should supply something of educational significance not sup¬ 
plied by other studies, or supplied less effectively by other studies. 
Every study has presumably something of educational signifi¬ 
cance peculiar to itself to offer, something unique either in kind 
or degree. If this is true, it appears reasonable to assume that 
what is of unique educational significance in a study shoiild 
determine its controlling objectives, and that other objectives 
inddental thereto should be treated as incidental. It does not 
follow that what is foimd to be unique is necessarily important. 
A dear distinction between controlling objectives and other 


^ College Entrance Examination Board, Commission on EBstory, “Report of the 
Commisaon,” The Social Studies^ December, 1936, Volume XXVTI, pp. SAQSSO. 
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objectives, by enabling ns to assign to a study a distinctive 
indi\-idual role, may, indeed, lead to the conclusion that a study 
is not worth teaching at all. Whether the educational signihcance 
of a study as seen from within the study itself is important or 
unim portant must be determined by the extent to which its 
distinctive contribution can be shown to be actually needed in 
meeting ftmdamental life situations. 

In the case of historj' there are two things that stand out as 
unique: (i) the historical method of arri\Tng at facts; (2) the 
historical idea of development. Are these important? 

That the historical method of arriving at facts is important 
becomes dear as soon as we realize that it is the method by which 
we arrive at aU of our facts about external things beyond the range 
of our direct observation and consider the relative mass of such 
facts in our total equipment of knowledge. It is, of course, a 
method which everybody uses ever^'^ day, and very often most 
of the day. But it comes to us so naturally and so inevitably 
with the first occasion for its op>eration that we may use it for a 
lifetime without any consdousness of a method. The rules and 
prindples which have been established for gmdance in its use 
may to some extent be imconsdously followed through “a natural 
sense of evidence.” But “a natural sense of evidence appears 
to be rare in human beings. Most of us are bom with bumps of 
creduhty so large that only years of persistent treatment can 
reduce them to reasonable size. Skepticism is, it is true, as 
common as credulity. There is the f amili a r skepticism due to 
sheer ignorance. There is the familiar skepticism induced by 
credulity itself hardening into prejudice. Mr. Dooley spoke for 
a large fraction of mankin d and for many conditions besides 
those suppUed by newspapers when he said: “I take all th 
pa-apers an read thim fr’m end to end. I don’t believe a bad 
thing they print about anny iv me frinds but I believe ivirything 
about anny body else.” » Skepticism may indicate a s^ of 
evidence; it mav also indicate mere imperviousness to evidence. 

To give pupUs some notion of the nature of histori^ e^dence 
has long been recognized as an incidenid aim in historical instmc- 

» Salmon, Lucy M., The Nexspaper and the Historian, New York, 1923. P- *38- 
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tion and in some arguments for the use of primary sources has even 
been elevated to the rank of a controlling aim. But the funda¬ 
mental character of the historical method and its wide application 
appear rarely to have registered in the consciousness of pupils 
in school and in most people outside of school have remained 
below the level of consciousness. A study of history that leaves 
the pupil unconscious of the historical method can scarcely be 
called a study of history at all. WTiat the pupil learns is a series 
of answers to problems with hints, here and there, that some of 
the answers are in dispute. History for schools has for more 
than three himdred years consisted almost exclusively of such 
answers, and the impression has been almost vmiversal that to go 
behind the answers is neither desirable nor within the abilities 
or inclinations of pupils. To suggest training in the historical 
method as a controlling aim in history for schools is certainly a 
departure from long-established tradition. It may or may not be a 
desirable departiure, but that is a matter scarcely to be determined 
by those who are themselves vmtrained in the method and have 
never seen it tested in school. 

Is the historical idea of development important? Scholars 
and educators have alik e so generally answered in the affirmative 
that only the degree to which the idea has been or should be 
applied in school programs and textbooks furnishes occasion for 
serious controversy. Between the lycee program in France with 
its ideal of tracing “the principal transformations of humanity” 
in sequences that establish complete historical continuity and 
American programs based upon the functional approach, there 
is a considerable gulf. Within the special topics selected for the 
latter, there may be an appearance of appljdng the idea of devel¬ 
opment, but topics determined by what matters now, and treated 
throughout with specific reference to what matters now, may 
ea^y miss what mattered most in the past and thus miss the 
essential factors in actual development. The topics may, more¬ 
over, be so unrelated to each other that all sense of general 
historical continuity is lost, and continuity itself has often been 
specifically repudiated in American educational discussion. 
American textbooks in history have taken the idea of develop- 
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ment more seriously and have often so applied it as to be accused 
of presenting “history’ for the sake of history,” a compliment 
which few of them have ever deserved. 

^lost textbook writers aim to meet the reigning educational 
demands, whatever those demands may be. Witness the number 
of textbooks that have adopted the unit plan of organization. 
But to advocates of the fimctional approach, it is a standing 
grievance that textbooks which achieve for history organic unity 
are packed with facts that have no relation to the present, a 
defect from which, it is assumed, functional textbooks are free. 
How restrictive their standards may sometimes be was illustrated 
by the principal of a conspicuous “modem” school, when, at a 
gathering of patrons of the school, he asked his chief teacher of 
history; “Would you teach any facts not directly related to the 
present?” With some hesitation the teacher replied that he 
would. “Not in this school,” snapped the principal, allowing no 
opport uni ty’ for the teacher to explaun his answer. Acute pres- 
entitis may \’ision the possibility of teaching only facts in them¬ 
selves directly related to the present, but any attempt to exhibit 
past conditions or events is likely to introduce some facts whose 
sole excuse for being is that they are a part of the exhibit. Func¬ 
tional programs and functional textbooks may confine attention 
to topics suggested by the immediate present, but the history 
that figures within those topics may be as remote from present 
problems as programs and textbooks which are stigmatized as 
“old-fashioned.” In that widely used, not to say abused, topic, 
transportation, for example, just what has transportation in 
ancient China or ancient Egy’pt or ancient Greece to do with 
transportation in the United States today ? Stages in the dewlop- 
ment of transportation are of course important from the point of 
view of development, but, to the extent that the ^ctional 
approach appHes the idea of development, it b on the same ground 
as “old-fashioned” hbtoiy’. Some facts, that b, are selected not 
because of their direct relation to the present but because of their 
direct relation to the idea of development. Many of th<^ 
who are now casting stones at facts not in themselves d^tly 
related to the present would find, if they took the trouble to 
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look, a considerable display of glass in the facing of their own 
houses. 

Histoiy^ that traces development inevitably includes facts not 
directly related to the present. Its fimdamental question is not 
what matters now but what mattered then. Its primar\' mission 
is to exhibit life as it ivas and to show what the things uere that 
shaped past living- Even scientific histor>', however, reflects the 
tastes, interests, and problems of the present in which it is written, 
and, as organized for schools, is as deeply concerned with the 
present as the frmctional approach. In much of actual content 
it is in fact so largely shaped by the present that, like the history 
shaped by the functional approach, it is constantly going out of 
date. There is, it is true, an underhfing assumption that if history’ 
is to contribute toward an understanding of the present, it must 
alsOT contribute toward an understanding of the past, and it is on 
the issue of the extent to which it is necessary- to make the past 
intelligible that conflict arises with the fimctional approach. In 
tracing development, textbooks written by scholars aim at 
organic continuity; the functional approach limits development 
to special phases directly suggested by the present and treats 
them separately, ass umin g for each a self-sufliciency- that renders 
unnecessary any general exploration of the past. Both accept the 
idea of development as important, and the ultimate purpose of the 
one is the same as the immediate purpose of the other. That 
purpose, briefly stated, is to enlighten imderstanding of the 
present and stimulate intelligent moral action. 

History has been classed as a social science distinguishable 
from other social sciences and is of course differentiated from the 
natural sciences and from poetry^ fiction, and other special forms 
of literature. But all subjects of study are themselves forms of 
development and as such to be explained in part by their histoiy-. 
So generally is this recognized that specialists in eveiy- depart¬ 
ment of the vast domain of human knowledge now view their 
fields historically, natural scientists perhaps most of all, for 
natural scientists habitually build upon the work of their pred¬ 
ecessors and, unlike educational reformers, rarely begin at the 
beginning as if nothing had ever been begun before. History has 
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itself a history- which helps to explain present conceptions of 
hktor}’. 

a social science differentiated from other social sdences, it is 
the special pro\ince of history* to trace social development, show¬ 
ing by concrete examples of successive societies in action what 
society' has been, how society has “worked,” what the causes anH 
consequences of social action have been, and how society as it ir 
grew out of society as it uhis. 

Reasoning about the present from facts relating to the past 
is a process familiar to eveiy’^ reasoning being and, as usually 
carried on, implies some idea of development. The “facts” may 
not be true, the reasoning may be fantastic, the development 
implied mai^^be impossible. The results are in any case factors in 
shaping much of our attitude toward life and much of our con¬ 
duct. The functional approach to histoiy’^ may be regarded as a 
conscious extension of such reasoning, and large claims are 
advanced for its effectiveness in making current social problems 
interesting to children and in training children to think intelli¬ 
gently even about problems which many of their educated elders 
face without much intelligence. The fimctional approach may, 
however, like the “old-fashioned” histor>% involve little more 
than memorizing. School instruction in history which embodies 
Hitler’s or Jklussolini’s dreams and ambitions is highly functional, 
but as training consists of learning, reciting, and believing a 
creed. School instruction in histoiy' which follows what “the 
textbook says” in the United States, whether the textbook is 
called “histor>’” or “social studies” or something else, may be 
highly functional and yet offer no more training than the German 
or Italian program. An American textbook may, it is true, be 
critical in ways not p)ermitted in Germany or Italy, and reciting 
its critical views may be said to make children critical. But the 
training that children thus receive is stUl acceptance of a creed. 
No criticism of faith in a creed is here intended. Faith may be far 
more important than knowledge. But history professes to be a 
body of knowledge and is presumably to be treated as a body of 
knowledge. 

History as a creed may be defended on the ground that his- 
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torical “objectivity” always has been, and always VitU be, a 
sham, or, in the more polite language of philosophy, an “illusion 
that it was a wise man who first declared history a collection of 
fables which men had agreed to believe; and that any conception 
of the past may be called “history,” if it is useful. In the results 
achieved by historical scholarship, there are nonetheless some 
probabilities more probable than others, and to place them all on 
the same level of imcertainty with an approach to belie\'ing 
nothing is no more intelligent than to place them all on the same 
level of certainty with an approach to believing everything. 

In the United States so much emphasis is now being placed 
upon the need of cultivating in school a critical attitude toward 
facts, so much is being said about training in the use of evidence, 
so much is being urged in the analysis of propaganda, and so 
much of aU this involves the nature of “historical trueness,” that 
some training in the historical method is already implied. It 
remains to make the training conscious and systematic. Much 
emphasis is also being placed upon the idea of development and is 
summed up in the slogan, “Education for a changing world.” 
This slogan, while bom of the World War and, in spite of muner- 
ous precedents, regarded as a new discovery, is quite in line with 
the historical idea of development and is sufficient evidence that 
the idea of development is already a force in shaping American 
education. That the only study which can make clear the idea of 
development should be charged with conscious responsibilitv 
for making the idea clear would, therefore, appear to be an 
obvious conclusion. 

Development is of course only a larger name for change, and 
the idea of change is so constantly borne in upon us through the 
most familiar experiences of life that it may seem quite unneces¬ 
sary to refer to history for illustration. Yet change is often dimly 
perceived even by those who have studied some history. There 
are still American educators who regard “a changing world” 
as a new discovery. There are serious American statesmen who 
measure the United States of today by the standards of 1789. 
History itself, as conceived by many of the older historians 
encouraged such views. The older historians were conscious of 
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change, but many of them regarded change as recurring change. 

It was on the assumption that human affairs followed, in cycles 
or circles, tracks which had been followed before that history was 
believed to have practical value for life. There are still those who 
believe that history repeats itself, or at least that the general aim 
of school instruction should be to make history repeat itself. In 
development, as traced by modem historians, there are many 
enduring things; many ideas are conscdoudy handed on from 
generation to generation; many ideas held by one generation and 
forgotten by the next are revived by later generations; the funda¬ 
mental i>assions of the human heart, as Vives pointed out in 
1531, remain substantially the same. Yet the total impression 
left bv de\’elopment is that each generation has its own adven¬ 
tures “brave and new” to a degree that renders the idea of history 
rejieating itself no longer tenable. It is here that the idea of 
progress comes into view. Only history can measure progress. 
Only histor>' can test the claims of “progresaves” to progress in 
education, in politics, in religion, or in any other field. History 
thus far neither proved nor disproved any thesis relating to 
progress as a general tendency' in the development of humanity. 
It may some day. through continuing analj'tis of progress, arrive 
at laws of progress under which it will be possible to take soaety 
in hand consciously and consciously shape its course so effectively 
as to make progress a general and enduring tendency. That may 
in time come to be regarded as the ultimate and most valuable 
result of historical instruction.^ 

^ ffistoiy, even as it is, can make the social world of today 
intelligible in a way unthinkable apart from histoiy and of uni¬ 
versal application to current social proble ms. This is so generally 
recognized in school instruction that no supporting arpment is 
needed The application most commonly made consists, how¬ 
ever, of comparing present conditions with sinular conditions m 
the past, a procedure that may quite faff to impress the idea of 
development and thus miss the explanation of present ^nditions 
which that idea can convey. Resemblances between the pr^nt 
and the past are important. Without them there would be no 
«a. Robinson, J. H., Tht Aew BiiUny, New YoA, 191*. PP- 25 *-»S 2 - 
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basb for grasping the past at all. But difierences are equally 

fundamental. Without them there could be no history. Dif¬ 
ferences suggest change, and change is the soul of history. 

But if a critical attitude toward facts is desirable, a critical 
attitude toward the idea of development is equally desirable. 
Development as traced by historians is only reasoning from 
selected facts. It cannot be much better than its facts and may 
be worse. It is itself only a ^^fact ’’ established by the historical 
method and as such subject to variations in its degree of proba¬ 
bility. Applied in different ways in different countries, the idea of 
development wears in each country' the asj)ect of that country'’s 
ideology. It is one thing in Hitlerized world history', another 
thing in Mussoliniized world history, and still another thing in 
Americanized world history. There is no common ground of 
“historical trueness” from which to view either the facts or 
their combination in the idea of development. Divergences, 
widened since the World War of 1914-1918 to a degree jierhaps 
never before witnessed, have intensified the bitterness of world 
woes. So long as such divergences persist, school instruction in 
history will continue to be among the forces that engender racial, 
religious, and international prejudices, suspicions, jealousies, and 
hatreds. Conditions are now so bad that they may easily' grow 
worse. But the worst of times may be the best of times to think 
of palliatives. What can history do ? Was there ever a time that 
called so clearly upon historical instruction for training in his¬ 
torical trueness, training, that is, in the historical method of 
establishing facts and training in the historical idea of develop¬ 
ment? In much of the world today such training is of course 
impossible. Even in the United States various state legislatures, 
city councils, boards of education, and other official agencies, 
driven by pressure groups, have sought to impede our freedom to 
t hink intelligently about history. But the area of safety for the 
exercise of American intelligence is still sufl 5 cient to admit at 
least of exploratory experimentation. Far from any present 
practice as the full implications of historical trueness now un¬ 
doubtedly are, they may in some happier time of their own 
making take a form possible even now to dream about — the 
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enduring things in the long story of human development told 
without provincial prejudice, embracing aU lands and all peoples, 
leading to, but not led by, the fleeting present, world history one 
and essentially the same for all the schools in the world and 
studied by all the children in the world. 

The demands made upon historical instruction by training in 
the historical method of establishing facts and tr aining in the 
historical idea of development as controlling aims may seem 
slight in comparison with those imposing lists of aims which 
embrace about eveiyiJiing that education is supposed to be good 
for. In reality, they are demands which test the resources of 
histoiy’^ and the resources of pupils to the utmost. In reality they 
are demands which condition other demands that go beyond mere 
entertainment and the inculcation of a narrow patriotism, de¬ 
mands that must be met in any serious attempt to mak e the 
present social world intelligible. It may be objected that they 
are demands which appeal too much to the intellect of childhood 
and youth and too little to the emotions. But that is to read the 
historical process abstractly. Concrete examples of successive 
societies in action will still abound in emotional appeals. Man 
wiU be seen at his lowest and worst, as he already is seen in any 
serious study of history. The reaction to that, if healthy, may, 
as the eighteenth centurj’ so firmly believed, be intense hatred 
of the lowest and worst and a stimulus to conduct more becoming 
to the dignity of human nature. Man will also be seen at his best 
and highest. There will still be examples of heroism, of patience 
under suffering, of loving service, of eloquence moving men to 
better things, of passionate pinsuit of the good, the beautiful, 
and the true, moments which, if properly presented, will make 
children at any stage of school instruction feel that they are 
standing on holy ground. Experience has shown that emotional 
appeals of any kind, instead of being minified, are greatly en¬ 
hanced by a sense of historical trueness. 

It may be objected that there are positive dangere in seeking 
to make the social world really intelligible to chfldren. The 
habit of judging different ages by standards peculiar to those 
ages may dull the sense of present moral values. It may lead to 
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a toleration of customs which ought not in the light of our day 
be tolerated. It may chill that pride of countr^^ which in the 
name of patriotism so deeply concerns historical instruction, and 
leave the pupU with a general feeling that it is the most stupid 
thing in the world to pronounce one custom or institution or 
country either better or worse than another. The idea of ceaseless 
change may create an impression that whatever is in state, church, 
school, f amily , or occupation is temporary, that what is valuable 
today may not be valuable tomorrow, and that there are no 
permanent values. 

Some of these possibilities are not so bad as they may appear, 
unless truth itself is bad, and the idea of social progress carries 
its own antidote for others. It may be desirable, for example, 
that pride of country should, now and then, be a bit chilled. 
When a textbook writer gravely annormces that his purpose is to 
make children see why Americans are “the bravest men and the 
most successful of inventors, explorers, authors, and scientists,” 
there is need of a slightly lower temperature. Doubtless some 
pride of country is desirable, and there is no country that does 
not mspire it. Foreigners used to think that our coimtry inspired 
it to an imdue degree. De TocqueviUe, observing conditions in 
the eighteen thirties, foimd that for fifty years there had been 
impressed upon the Americans the idea that they were “the 
only religious, enlightened, free people.” “They have,” he wrote, 
“ an imm ense opinion of themselves and are not far from believing 
that they form a species apart from the h uman race.” Another 
Frenchman thought that it must be a standing source of irritation 
to Americans “not to able to pretend that an American dis¬ 
covered America.” Bryce in the eighties found the old self- 
assertion only “faintly noticeable” and felt the change as a com¬ 
pliment to Americans.! Later the “muck-raker ” made us perhaps 
too conscious of our faults, and in the present depression we are 
perhaps less proud of our country than we ought to be. But in no 
attempt at true characterization of its achievements, hopes, and 
ideals can the American past leave us cold, nor the present grow- 

James ]^rd. History of the United States from the Compromise of 
tsso. New York, 1902, m, 82-83. ’’ 
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ing out of that past, in spite of all doubts and mi^ivings, fall to 
offer stronger reason for self-congratulation than even the great 
days of Andrew Jackson. As for the standards of other ages and 
other countries, he is a p)Oor patriot, whatever his training or lack 
of training in histoiy' or whatever his flag, who cannot to some 
extent s\Tnpathize with Max O’Rell’s Englishman, when, on 
returning from France, he thanks God that he was bom an 
Englishman, or with his Frenchman when, on returning from 
England, he exclaims, “How proud a man is to call himself a 
Frenchman after he has looked at England !” 

With our present ^'iew of history^ the facts selected to make our 
social world intelligible will naturally be those most immediately 
related to our own special interests, problems, and standards of 
judgment. We must and do consider the influence of other coim- 
tries upon our destiny and our relations to them. Much stress 
has in recent years been laid upon our European background. 
!Much stre^ has also been laid ujx)n a sjTnpathetic xmderstanding 
of present-day p>eoples in foreign climes, including even India, 
China, and Japan. We thus create difficulties greater than many 
of us seem to appreciate. WTien, for example, a condition in 
ancient Greece is approached because it seems to throw light on 
a present condition in the United States, we are at once con¬ 
fronted by the necessity of xmderstanding the Greeks to vmder- 
stand the condition in Greece. Nor is this all. To imderstand the 
condition in Greece we must perhaps imderstand conditions 
outside of Greece. It was once a fashion to begin a history of one’s 
own time with an accoimt of the creation of the world, and there 
is stiU something to be said in favor of the principle. If we really 
mean what we say about using the past to explain the present, 
if we reallv mean what we say about understanding other peoples, 
the means provided by our present programs, especially our social 
studies programs, are, to sp>eak mildly, absurdly inadequate and 
more likely to encourage harmful pretensions than any real under¬ 
standing of other peoples either past or present. Even gran^g 
that history’^ for American children should be what is of unmei^te 
concern to American children, immediacy, to be mtelli^bl^ 
demands something more than the scanty and utterly disjointed 
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allusions to the past which now often figure in school programs as 
history. 

Whatever the aim or aims set up for historical instruction, 
the teacher must, most of the time, press onward consciously and 
definitely toward the goal. But the pursuit even of a great pur¬ 
pose should not be conceived in a narrow spirit. There ought 
still to be byT^'ay's in which it is safe, now and then, to forget the 
everlasting pedagogical formula, ‘’Turn everything to use,” 
leisure to wander in quiet places with no companion except 
intellectual curiosity, leisure to commune with the past ^Ndth no 
excuse except that it is interesting, leisure to linger over glories 
that have passed simply^ because they' are glorious; or, if faith in 
utility must go all the way', rising to the faith of Browning’s 
Grammarian: 

“Earn the means first — God surely will contrive 

Use for our earning. 

Others mistrust and say, ‘ But time escapes! ’ 

Live now or never! 

He said, ‘ What’s time ? Leave now for dogs and apes! 

Man has Forever! ’ ” 

At the worst, a little superfluous know'ledge is not a dangerous 
thing, and even if it were, the wisest of educators is imable to 
draw sharply' the line between what is superfluous and what is 
not. There is danger, in this age of passion for immediate practi¬ 
cal results, of forgetting that larger future which, in spite of 
utilitarian educational philosophers, is ever being shaped in the 
Gr amm arian’s spirit. 

“Oh, if we draw a circle premature. 

Heedless of far gain, 

Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 
Bad is our bargain.” 



CHAPTER VI 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL APPROACH TO HISTORY 

T he field with which the teacher of historj' has to deal offers 
as units of instruction Lndi\ddual human beings and groups 
of human beings/ Facts relating to the former make up the special 
subject matter orbiography. Facts relating to the latter make \ip 
the subject matter of histen.’ proper., School instruction in his- 
toiy may begin with either, but group units are, in most cases, 
regarded as at least the ultimate goal.j Pupils, that is. are at some 
stage e.xpected to study Athens, the Roman Empire, the Christian 
Church, the American people, and iDdi\-idual Athenians, Romans, 
Churchmen, or Americans, only as these appear to be needed for 
the illustration or explanation of Athens, the Roman Empire, the 
Christian Church, or the American peopl^ A choice between 
indi\dduals as units and social groups as units is, therefore, ordi¬ 
narily presented only in the earlier stages of instruction. The 
usual xdew has been that histon,' for children should begin with 
indi\’idual 3 as indi\'iduals, but that the subjects should be so 
selected and so treated as to prepare for a study, later in the 
course, of social groups. This mode of procedure may be de¬ 
scribed as the biographical approach to histoiy. 

The use of biography for beginners appears to have been first 
suggested by Rousseau. Biography itself as an independent form 
of literature was then comparatively new. “Lives” had, of 
course, been produced, both by antiquitj^ and by the Middle 
Ages. Indeed, the earliest appearance of the word “biography” 
in the English language seems to have been Diy’^den’s use of it in 
1683 to describe the famous Parallel Lives by Plutarch. Both the 
original of the word and its application to “lives” must be cred¬ 
ited to the Greeks. But most of these earlier “lives” lacked the 
true biographical motive. They were either accounts of the 
“times” written after the manner of histories in gep^i^j QC, if 
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more personal, were designed to celebrate moral qualities, to 
impress solemn warnings, to defend or defame a character, to win 
support or to inspire opposition to a doctrine or policy, rather 
than faithfully to p prtra v the life of a man. It ve as not until Dry- 
den’s own century that any considerable part of the literary world 
began to demand from writers of “lives” primarily a truthful 
record of lives and to recognize clearly a distinction between 
biography and history. 

Rousseau proposed a truthful record for Emile. He would have 
men exhibited as they really were. That was his one reason for 
resorting to biography. EmUe was to begin his “study of the 
human heart” with the reading of “individual lives,” because in 
them men are more fully revealed than in narratives of broader 
scope. In them “it is in vain for the man to conceal himself, for 
the historian pursues him everj^here; he leaves him no moment 
of respite, no comer where he may avoid the piercing eyes of a 
spectator.” ^ The study of the past was, however, to begin for 
Emile at the relatively mature age of eighteen. It was, then, a 
study apparently beyond the usual boimds even of a secondary 
school course. Could biography be adapted to lower stages of 
instruction? W^it desirable for lower stages of instruction ?y 
The questions were raised by Basedow and other early sup¬ 
porters of Rousseau, but nearly fifty years passed before educators 
began to return definitely favorable answers in the form of actual 
programs. In the process the fundamental postulates of Rous¬ 
seau, that men should be exhibited as they really were, and that 
“individual lives” are to be preferred to more general narratives 
because of their fuller revelations of men, were all but forgotten. 
There was a distinct tendency to revert to older conceptions of 
biography, to regard “lives” as vehicle s for conveying in 

morals and patriotism, to se ek illustrations, not of lif e but of 
ideals_ofJijang;^ There was another modification. Rousseau, 
while demanding sober facts, placed no emphasis upon the study 
of mdividuals as a preparation for the study of social groups. 
Later advocates of the biographical plan, with less regard for 

Appkton, New York, 
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‘'lives” as truthfvil portraiture, had much to say pf biography as 
a bridge to histo r\~, and some of them eventually reached the con¬ 
clusion that histor}' of any kind desirable for school can and ought 
to be reduced to biography. 

The introductory' biographical survey began to appear with 
some degree of frequency in German programs soon after 1820, 
and in the course of the next thirty or forty' y'ears gradually’ estab¬ 
lished itself in the world at large as the usual approach to history. 
There was some competition with approaches through the home 
and the community and with approaches through myths and 
sagas. Advocates of the culture epoch theory’ naturally preferred 
myths and sagas. But even in culture epoch programs, biography 
was, in some cases, combined with myths and sagas. 

in its completed form the argument for biography ran about as 
follows: 

(1) The indix’idual person is a simpler subject to study than 
the tribe, city, or nation to which he belongs. 

(2) Children have a natural and healthy interest in persons; 
they live and suffer with their heroes and thus enlarge their own 
experience in a manner scarcely’ to be thought of in dealing with 
social groups. 

(3) Acquaintance with tbe great and noble characters of the 
past creates a desire to be like them and makes the evil deeds of 
ex’ll men abhorrent. 

(4) Indix-iduals can be made to represent social groups, so that 
a study of the characteristics and experiences of in^viduals is in 
effect a study of the characteristics and experiences of social 
groups themselves. 

The need of careful selection was emphasized. Because the 
indix-idual was a simpler unit for study than the social group, it 
did not follow that the indix'idual person was himself neassarily 
either simple or interesting, or if both simple and interesting, that 
he was either a desirable example to place before children or a fair 
representative of his social group. To this there were, however, 
important exceptions. Each country naturally included its own 
leaders and heroes. Most countries included also at l^t some 
characters of world fame or world infamy. These were in a meas- 
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ure privileged subjects to be admitted with or without reference 
to any fixed conviction as to the kind of person most readily 
adapted to the intelligence of children. In the selection of other 
subjects the standards most generally in exidence were those sup¬ 
plied by the doctrine of natural tastes and interests, or by the 
culture-epoch theory. For children up to the age of ten or ele\ en 
there was, in consequence, a liberal representation of persons of 
p rimi tive instincts — cavemen, Indians, and the like and of 
persons of various instincts who “did things,’’ especially brigands, 
pirates, adventurers, explorers, pioneers, generals, and kings. 
Artists, inventors, builders, captains of industiy*, and other 


“doers” of the less adventurous sort were to some extent recog¬ 
nized, and there were occasional references to writers, preachers, 
philanthropists, philosophers, teachers, and even professional 
scholars. In the main, the demand was for “plenty of action,” 
and thijs usually implied action that savored somewhat of the 
spectacular. Subjects and treatment frequently transcended the 
limi ts of strict biograph)(^^ictitious events were associated with 
real persons, real events were associated with fictitious persons, 
events and persons might be alike fictitious. The essential condi¬ 
tion was the use of stories told in biographical form. It was, then, 
quite possible to construct characters that moved exclusive!}' in 
realms peopled by the supposed interests of children. The charac¬ 
ters might themselves be children and might easily be assigned 
roles in which they played their full {)arts without “the ignominy 
of growing up” and thus growing out of their proper sphere. For 
children beyond the age of eleven or twelve, both subjects and 
treatment were, as a rule, more strictly biographical. But action 
was still the r ulin g principle. 

The length of the introductory biographical surs^ey varied 
greatly. In France it was completed at the end of the third year. 
In England it was often carried to the end of the seventh year, and 
sometimes to the end of the eighth year. In the United States 
many programs carried it to the end of the sixth year. Both in 
Europe and in America there were occasional demands that it 
should be carried even into secondary instruction. 

National leaders and heroes and the somewhat mixed company 
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of other charzicters associated with them in the school curriculum 
were, perhaps, less generally intelligible and less generally inter¬ 
esting than was commonly supposed. Often they were presented 
so abstractly that children could find little with which to live and 
suffer except vague adjectives and broad generalizations. Had 
the presentation in all cases been concrete, had the characters in 
all cases been made to stand out as real persons, it is more than 
probable that many a program would have undergone somewhat 
radical re\’ision. Those tales of fighting, killing, and other forms 
of physical \aolence, that occasionally shocked the sensibilities of 
children, might, had they been fully realized, have shocked them 
still more, and some other tales would have been foimd to convey 
ver\" doubtful ethical lessons. 

For moral and patriotic purposes the chief stress was naturally 
laid upon “highly endowed” and “nobly striving” men. The 
general principle was that “if we walk with those who are lame, 
we learn to limp ” and “if we associate with princes, we catch their 
manners.” “I fill my min d,” said Plutarch, “with the sublime 
images of the best and greatest men.” To fill the minds of children 
with images of the same kind, and to make these images factors 
in the adjustment and regulation of everj-^day conduct, was com¬ 
monly regarded as the supreme aim of biography in school. 

Such ideals many of the lives actually presented to children 
tended no doubt to promote. Even stories of fighting and killing 
could no doubt be so manipulated as to teach important lessons 
in courage, endurance, and love of home and coxmtry. From con¬ 
sequences of a different kind most children were, perhaps, deliv¬ 
ered by the limitations of their own intelligence. They did not 
make the logical application. WTiat they carried away very often 
was only a vague impression that certain characters of the past 
were in some obscure way either hopelessly good or hopelesdy 
bad, rather stupid, and on the whole not sufficiently interesting 
to be imitated. This was in some cases fortunate. There were 
examples placed before children which, if really understood and 
really taken to heart, would almost certainly have impaired the 
discipline of the schoolroom. A pupU undertaking to live up to 
them would almost certainly have been dismissed from school and 
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might in time have found his way to jail through that lack of har¬ 
mony with his social en\'iromnent which brought some hero of his 
to the same end. “Lives of great men” often “remind us” that 
the way to “make our lives sublime” is to def>' established con¬ 
ventions. If relatively few children learned that lesson in school 
and applied it in imdesirable ways, the fault was not in the 
examples. A few did learn it and early began to recognize that 
the situation was saved for others by misinterpretation. Even 
api>arently unimpeachab le examples of strictly conventional 
virtues were not always entirely safe. The storj' of George 
Washington and his hatchet, for example, had been known to 
produce somewhat melancholy results. It had actually inspired 
the desire to commit some act of depredation for the sake of an 
opportunity to tell the truth like George W’ashington, and like 
him to be rewarded. Many a child had tried the experiment and 
had met with a treatment so different from that which George 
Washington received as to lead him to question very seriously 
whether honesty is, after all, the best policy.* 

The representative character of the lives presented in school 
has almost invariably been linked with the “great-man theory” 
of histoiy\ The general idea is expressed in the well-known dictum 
of Carlyle that “the history of what man has accomplished in thig 
world is at bottom the histoiy of the great men who have worked 
here.” * It is more neatly expressed in the dictum of Cousin that 
“great men sum up and represent humanity.” * The relation here 
implied may be either the relation of a great man to his own times 
or the relation of a great man to jwsterity. Biography when dis¬ 
tinctly vurged as a bridge to histoty commonly emphasizes the 
former. The idea is so to present individual characters as to 
tj'pify the age in which they lived. 


An issue is thus raised which has long invited controversy. 
Greatness is usually associated with fame. Yet greatness, as 


» TIib statement is based upon the testimony of several hundred teachers The 
author has himself rather mournful recoUections of what happened in his owtj case 
when as a boy of eight he put the story to this kind of test. 

n and tht Berotc in EisUxry, Centenary 

V t CaHyU, Chapman and Hall, LoSn, n. d..^ 

* Quoted by Bourdeau, Louis, UHktoirt a ks Hisioriens. Paris, 1888, p. 17. 
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defined by moralists, may utterly fail to achieve fame, and fame 
may be quite unrelated to moral or even to intellectual greatness. 
WTiat determines fame? The w hims of fortune rather than any 
careful weighing of worth, according to Sallust; the place in which 
an act happened to be performed, according to Cato; the talent of 
the writer who happened to record it, according to Vopiscus.* 
Often fame has come to men, not because they embodied the char¬ 
acteristics of their own generation, but because they did not 
embody them, not because they were representative men, but 
because they were unrepresentative men. Often fame has been 
denied by contemporaries and has been bestowed by posteri ty. 
As for the famous who were also great, the very act of describing 
them sets them apart as exceptional. They tower above the rank 
and file of humanity as mountains tower above the plains of the 
earth. “What would you think,” asks Bourdeau, “of a geog¬ 
rapher who for a complete description of the earth should content 
himself with a mention of the highest s ummi ts?” ® 

The biographical approach in school usually skipped from sum¬ 
mit to summit without any reference to the connecting landscape. 
Even when the characters selected were in general significant from 


the point of view of history, the stories had as a rule little or no 
connection. Usually there was not even a pretense of combining 
the materials into a connected stoiy'. In the plan of the Com¬ 
mittee of Eight, for example, and this is fairly tj-pical of biograph¬ 
ical plans in general, duldren in the first grade catch glimpses of 
Miles Standish, of Samoset and Squanto, and of George Wash¬ 
ington. In the second grade they have a little more of George 
Washington, something of Richard Henry Lee, and “selected 
stories of Ci\nl War heroes.” In the third grade they meet hemes 
of other times: Joseph, Moses, David, Ulysses, Alexander, Cmm- 
natus, Horatius, William TeU, Roland, Canute, Alfred, Robert 
Bruce, Joan of Arc, Harroun, and Columbus. In the fourth g^e 
they are introduced in a somewhat more regular way to Ameru^ 
explorers and colonists, but even here they take the ^ap from La 
Salle to Washington and Franklin. In the fifth grade they have 


1 Quoted by Bourdeau. Louis. ^ BisfcrUns. Paris, 1888, p. ao. 

* Uwd., p. 14 - 
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selected biographical stories from American histor>' beginning 

with Patrick Henr>’ and ending with Lincoln and Robert E. Lee, 
but again there is little to suggest a continuous storj'. Such an 
arrangement leaves much to be desired if biography is to be used 

a real preparation for history. 

Since 1915 the biographical approach has lost its place as the 
usual approach to history for beginners. The idea was from the 
first brought into competition with the older idea of beginning 
with the home and the community, and the older idea app)ears 
now again to be in the ascendant. In the United States the pro¬ 
gram for beginners has been growing more and more sociological. 
Many units of fundamental social significance and easy to bring 
within the experience of children have been worked out with high 
success. But in the upper grades and in the high school, w'herever 
collateral reading has included more than textbooks, biography 
has continued to hold an important place. There have at times 
been writings which conveyed a different impression. Lender the 
headline, “Possibilities of Biography in the Teaching of Histoiy,” 
The Christian Science Monitor oi Februaiy^ ii, 1926, contained an 
article of about a column and a half in length, signed H. E. W. 
The writer had apparently just discovered biography and w'as 
telling others about it. He or she complained that too few teach¬ 
ers were using biographical material in their classes and found two 
reasons for this condition. In the first place, Americans had not 
been writing “widely in the biographical field until comparatively 
recently.” In the second place, “the old tj-pe of biographies 
which were written were ponderous rompendiiims of fact, not of 
sufficient interest to keep many students awake.” The appear¬ 
ance of better material had, however, shown that “where a few 
teachers have tried the use of biographical work, they have found 
it of distinct vitalizing value.” The writer went on to sav that 
biography throws li ght on the general character of a ti me as well 
as on the indivi du^ described, and said it as if it had never been 
said before.^ But morethanalew teachers in 1926 were better 
mfonned than H. E. W. Both then and since 1926, biography 
has figured extensively in reading lists for schools and in the 
assignment of special topics for reports in class. 
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Outside of school, biography has been of continuous interest 
ever ^nce the fifteenth century. One of the greatest collections 
of 3II time, the Acta Sdnctorum, was begun in the seventeenth 
century and is still in progress, with 67 volumes now completed. 
In 1696 the Dictionnaire instorique et critique of Pierre Bayle 
appeared, and in 1734 was translated into English. It was a dic- 
tionarj^ of biography and a forerunner of the great dictionaries 
which have since appeared. Among the latter may be noted the 
Swedish dictionary- in 23 volume^, published 1835-1857; the 
Dutch in 24 volumes, published 1852-1878; the Austrian in 35 
volximes, published 1856-1891; the German in 45 volumes, pub¬ 
lished 1875-1900; the English in 63 volumes, published 1885- 
1900, and later extended by the publication of supplementary 
volumes; and the American in 20 volumes, published 1928-1936. 
Many collections have appeared in series devoted to such special 
subjects as explorers, military leaders, statesmen, pwets, in¬ 
ventors, etc. Individual biographies are now receiving fresh 
accessions every^ week. 

Interest in biography has been greatly increased by the “new 
school of biography-,” represented by such writers as Strachey, 
Maurois, Ludwig, and Gamaliel Bradford. The general methods 
of thi«; “school” are those of psychoanalysis rather than of re¬ 
search. External facts established by' standard biographies are 
used as dues to the inner workings of the mind, induding the 
subconsdous. Such works often partake so largdy of the nature 
of fiction that their classification as biogra^>hy may be open to 
some su^idon. But their appeal to the general reader is unde¬ 
niable. 

A still wider appeal has been made by the treatment of biog¬ 
raphy on the stage and on the screen. Biography has for cen¬ 
turies been prominent among the themes of the theater and has 
in recent y-ears been extensively exploited with profit both to art 
and to the box office. Of this something will be said in a later 
chapter. 

With biography may properly be induded the whole vast field 
of such materials for biography as autobiographies, diaii^ 
'journals, memoirs, perso nal reminisc ences, and letters. Many a 
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r~xt^tx has found this field so intriguing that, so far as histor>^ is 

\ concerned, he has resolved never to read an>'thing else. Within 
/ the field are works which in their time reached the rank of best 
J sellers, but the field as a whole seems to have received from the 
) generd_p^c far less attention th^an the organi^ biography for 
/ whi^ ifh^ furnished the materials.^ - ' 

/ In view of the wide appeal of biography, the richness of Ae 
^■^literature, and the special problems in historical criticism which 
it raises, it may seem strange that separate courses in biography 
have not won general recognition in colleges and universities. 
Such a course appeared early in the century among the offerings 
of the University of Berlin. It was called Grosse Manner. Tj’pes 
of great men, varying from year to year, were studied. When the 
present author took the course, the great men were the great 
painters from Masaccio down to the nineteenth century. Carleton 
College at Northfield, Minnesota, for a time offered a course in 
biography. More such courses would be likely to prove useful to 
teachers in any field of the social sciences. 

Separate courses have at various times been tried in hig|^ 
schools. The Horace Mann School of Teachers College, New 
York, for example, had for a time a course for girls dealing with 
the great women of modem times. While conditions since 1920 
have discouraged such experiments, interest in the incidental use 
of biography has not abated, and there are still those who regard 
the biographical approach as the most suitable approach for 
beginners. 

As a preparation for history, the biographical approach for 
b^inners can be made more hbtoiical than it usually appeared to 
be in the old programs. The work may begin in the co mmuni ty, 
^ ( Local history has been widely cultivated and much of it is largely 
biographical. In almost any co mmuni ty, materials are available 
for “stories about people who have lived here,” and a succession 
of community leaders can easily be so arranged and so treated as 
to make a connected story. The materials must of course be 
gathered by the teacher, but this may involve no great labor, and 

* The American field is entertainingly sampled in Am AtUobiograpky of America, 
edited by Mark Van Doren, New York, 1929, ix, 757 pp. 
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even' teacher should in any event have some such knowledge of 
the communit)' which he or she may be serving. “ Stories about 
people who have lived here” will often invite cooperation irom 
the homes of the children, sometimes to an embarrassing degree. 
The principle can be extended to people who have lived in our 
state, in the United States, and even to people who have lived in 
the world. Characters can easily be grouped in sequences in 
which special \'irtues or occupations or achievements will serve 
as connecting threads — a sequence, for example, of bo)"s who 
became rich, a sequence of girls who became writers of books for 
children, a sequence of explorers or inventors or “captains of 
industr}'.” Biographically the aim should be to get acquainted in 
a personal way with the characters as human beings. The famous 
Weems had the idea when in his Life of Washington, he wrote: 
“ In most of the elegant orations to his praise, 3’ou see nothing of 
Washington below the clouds — nothing of W ashington the duti¬ 
ful son — the affectionate brother — the cheerful school-boy — 
the diligent suiv'eyor — the neat draftsman — the laborious 
farmer —the widow’s husband —the orphan’s father —the 
poor man’s friend.”^ Children should get acquainted with 
people “below the clouds.” Great events difficult to follow can 
be entirely ignored and still leave a storj' connected enough to 
convev at least some slight impression of development and 
continuity. 

For older pupils with textbooks that make the connected story, 
getting acquainted in a personal way with the characters that 
figure in the textbooks may be regarded as the fundamental aim 
of biography. Textbooks have in general abandoned the prin¬ 
ciple of grouping events about men and have adopted the prin¬ 
ciple of grouping men about events. The old theory that events 
could be groupied about men never achieved real success. It used 
to be said, for example, and it was said many times, that pupils 
could learn from the life of George Washington all that they 
needed to know about the .American Revolution. But this im¬ 
posed restrictions upon the treatment both of Washington and of 
the Revolution. So much in no way related to Washington had to 

« Edition of lOiS, p. u. 
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be told to represent the Revolution and so much in no way related 
to the Revolution had to be told to represent Washmgton that the 
result was usually a forced grouping which left \\ ashington and 
the Revolution alike somewhat obscure. Edwin Erie Sparks, in 
The Men Who Made the Nation, applied the theor>- as effectively 
perhaps as it can be applied, but even his work fell short of prov¬ 
ing his thesis “ that at any given period of affairs one man will be 
found who is master of the situation, and events natural!}’ group 
themselves about him.” ^ 

/■^^lography can, on the whole, be made more historical by 
making it more biographical, by grouping jngn about events 
rather than events about men, and by studjing men first of all as 
men. Take the American Revolution. Surely not even George 
Washington himself is a sufficiently embracing center for making 
thig movement intelligible. Nor is there any other hero of the 
revolutionar}’ period who sums up in himself the characteristics 
of his age sufficiently to make his life the life of the times. There 
were many leaders and many different points of \'iew. WTiat were 
the determining views ? WTio were the advocates of them ? What 
were the chief events in the struggle ? Who were the men associ¬ 
ated with them? There were Otis, John and Samuel Adams. 
Hancock, Hutchinson, Franklin. Dickinson. Hamilton, Patrick 
Henr}’, Jefferson, Washington, Pitt, Grem-ille. Lord North, and 
George HI. WTiat manner of men were they? What kind of 
homes did they come from? What educational advantages had 
they enjoyed? WTiat was their social position? What were then- 
personal characteristics? WTiat was their occupation? Were 
they successful in private life? Were they good neighbors? 
Were they seekers after public office ? Did they hold public posi¬ 
tions? ^Tio were their friends? Who were their enemies? WTiat 
were their personal controversies and grievances? Up to this 
point the aim is merely to know the men as men, to think of them 
much as we think of our personal acquaintances. WTien now we 
turn to the principles and acts of the Revolution and meet our 
acquaintances, some on one side and some on the other, the whole 
movement is humanized for us. We see in the conflict between 

^ New York, igcx), p, v. 
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England and the colonies opposing principles, but we see also 
opposing personal tastes, mterests, ambitions, and hopes. We 
see the cost to some and the gam to others, among those who took 
sides. 

In connection with such studies in the senior high school, there 
should be some discussion of the nature of biography. As a 
species of literature it was so long associated with pmposes other 
than the faithful portrayal of individual lives, and is still so often 
influenced by other purposes, that it is, on the whole, suspected 
of lagging behind history of the sdenti&c U’pe in its pursuit of 
truth. Much of the old biography was either so eulogistic or so 
hostile in tone that later biographers have found wide occupation 
in “debunking^* characters or redressing their wrongs. Many a 
character has had his life written both by friends who saw no 
faults and by enemies who saw little except faults. Many a 
character has entered biography in a form designed to please his 
immediate family or his remote descendants. How friendship and 
consideration for the family may figure even in a great biography 
is shown by a letter which John Hay, under date of January 27, 
1884, wrote to R. T. Lincoln. 

“Dear Bob: — 

“Nicolay tells me he has laid before you or is about to do so, the 
first volume of our histor}-, containing the chapters in which I have 
described the first forty years of your father’s life. 

“ I need not tell you liat ever}' line has been written in a spirit of 
reverence and regard. Srill you may find here and there words or 
sentences which do not suit you. I write now to request that you will 
read with a pencil in your hand and strike out everything to which 
you object. I will adopt your \iew in all cases, whether I agree with 
it or not. . . ^ 

Sometimes striking omissions are openly avowed with the 
suggestion that certain things ought to be forgotten. Edward 
Stanwood in his James Gillespie Blaine devotes six pages to the 
encounter of April, 1866, between Blaine and Conkling. He 
indicates the nature of Conkling’s speech and then continues: 
“It is not well to reproduce the reply of Mr. Blaine, one of the 

1 Thayer, William Roscoe, The Life and Letters of John Hay, Boston, 191S, 
pp. 24-25. 
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most picturesque passages of sarcasm in literature, and all the 
more remarkable for having been uttered on the spur of the 
moment. ... Yet the speech ought to be forgotten except as a 
classic in sarcasm.’’ ^ This is of course a kind of hint likely to 
defeat its own purpose. If the reader is curious about the 
“classic,” a convenient place to find it is in the History of the 
United States by James Ford Rhodes, Volume VII, page 211. 

Teachers should know at least eis much about the history of 
biography as can be gathered from a standard encyclopedia, and 
for the American field should consult A History of American 
Biography^ iSoo-igjj, by Edward H. O’Neill. A critical reader 
may object to the proportions of this work and take exception to 
a good many of its judgments, but it brings into view for the first 
time the field as a whole and is, in the main, a guide of very high 
value. 

Among questions to be raised in high school assignments of 
biographical topics or in assignments of biographies for book 
reviews, the following may be taken as examples: Who is the 
author of the biography? What kinds of sources does he use? 
Is the tone of the biography friendly or hostile ? Was it written 
to please the f amil y ? Does it tell more about the man than about 
the times, or more about the times than about the man ? Is the 
man so clearly presented that he can be visualized ? Is the chief 
emphasis upon what went on inside of the min d of the man, his 
inner thoughts and feelings, and if so, how did the biographer 
find out such things? 

In a class in world history a few of the great biographies of the 
world should be singled out for a little special discussion. There 
are of course biographies of the most famous biographers to 
which pupils may be sent for information. High school pupils 
may be interested in joining in a cooperative enterprise to find, 
let us say, the five outstanding biographies of the world. 

Such materials for biography as autobiographies and other 
kinds of personal recollections have to a considerable extent been 
drawn upon by compilers of source books for schools, but there is 
a great mass of highly interesting material as yet untouched. 

* Boston, 1908, p. 71, 
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Teachers unacquainted with the field might try reading to a 
class at any stage above a sixth grade the entry for April 30,1789, 
in the Jouniul of H Uliotn or Josiah Quincy*s account of 

Andrew Jackson’s visit to Boston, including the Harvard honor- 
aiy degree,^ or Hugh McCulloch’s personal impressions of 
Andrew Johnson.* 

A feature that often made the old textbooks interesting was 
the liberal use of anecdotes, often quite unauthentic, but always 
appealing to young readers. The more critical textbooks of later 
days may have gone too far in excluding the old anecdotes. The 
old theory that a short anecdote might reveal more of the char¬ 
acter of a man than long pages of analysis or description is still 
sound. The published records of personal recollections are rich 
in anecdotes, and it would be a distinct service to schools if some 
competent investigator would make a collection representative of 
authentic anecdotes. It would not be an easy task. The dis¬ 
position of anecdotes to travel, to mention only one difficulty, 
raises highly disturbing questions. In 1901-1902 the Neo) York 
Times in\ited its readers to contribute anecdotes relating to 
prominent limg Americans, and in its Sunday issues published 
page after page of responses. When the series ended it seemed as 
if most of the famous anecdotes m the world from antiquity down 
had attached themselves to living Americans. 

WTiatever may be thought of this or that specific use of biog¬ 
raphy or of the materials for biography, history for schools, 
without emphasis upon the personal element, is in a large sense, 
as Dr. Sparks suggested that it must be for any untrained 
reader, “an empty stage. However magnificently set, it is lifeless 
without the players.” ^ 

^ Thi Joufftdl of Tl illioffi 3 /jc/< 2 y, New \ork, 1927? PP- 

* Quinc>', Josiah, Figures of the Past, Boston, 1883, 35 ^ 3 ^ 5 * ^ 

5 McCulloch, Hugh, Men and Measures of Half a CerUury, New Yoik, 1889, 

SMrks! Edwin Erie, The Men H’Ao Made the Xaiion, New York, 1900, p. v. 






THE STUDY OF SOCLYL GROUPS 

HE distinction between biography and histor}' which has 
developed since the seventeenth centurj^ does not imply that 
the study of individuals has been completely differentiated from 
the study of social groups. > Practically all works recognized as 
histories, from Herodotus down to the present, have been in part 
biographical. Most of them are in a measure subject to the 
charge of s ummin g up humanity in terms of that relatively small 
number of individuals to whom the opinion of the world has 
awarded the crown of greatness, or at least of fame. Kings, 
generals, popes, bishops, and other officials in church and state, 
painters, sculptors, builders, and other creators of “great and 
marvelous works,” orators on great public occasions, writers on 
great public questions, have as a matter of course been described. 
The difference is in the relative emphasis and general point of 
view. Biography, in the modem sense, aims primarily to depict 
the individual as an individual and recounts his sersnce, or dis¬ 
service, to the social group to indicate his importance as an 
individual. / History’- aims primarily to depict the social group 
and deals with the acts, opinions, and characteristics of indi\'id- 
uals, primarily for the purpose of illustrating or explaining group 
conditions and activities. There are, however, recent biographies 
that endeavor to set forth both the “life” and the “times,” and j 
there are recent histories, especially of the class concerned with 
smaller social groups — histories of towns, of cities, of counties 
that reduce the “times” to a series of biographical sketches. 
When history first began to find its way into the school curr 
riculum, it presented itself, in the main, as an account of political 
and mihtary events. Leaders and heroes figured conspicuously, 
for politics and war inevitably produce “outstanding charac¬ 
ters.” But the point of view was not consciously biographical. 
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The life to be portrayed was, so far as it went, group life, the life 

of nations, of principalities, of empires. This, in addition to 
being the kind of histor>- that had commonly been written by 
historians, was a kind of histoiy easy to organize and easy to 
arrange in the form of a connected narrative. It was. moreover, 
a kind of history- that brought together a great many facts of the 
highest importance. 

Almost from the beginning, however, there was a demand for 
a larger \ievf of the field for school purposes. The demand was 
plainly voiced by Comenius. It was repeated again and again by 
later reformers, and toward the close of the eighteenth century 
began to make some impression upon school programs. Early 
nineteenth centuiy conditions were somewhat unfavorable. The 
Napoleonic wars and the new patriotism tended to establish 
more firmly political and military histor}*. Later the develop¬ 
ment of the biographical approach to histoiy, with its insistence 
upon action and picturesqueness, tended to fix attention upon 
poUtical and mihtaiy leaders. But materials for a different kind 
of school histoiy were, in the meantime, being made more 
accessible. The way was opened about the middle of the eight¬ 
eenth centuiy by Voltaire. His Siick de Louis XIV was the 
first attempt in historical literature to portray the whole life of a 
period. His Essai sur les Mwurs. setting forth the moral, social, 
economic, artistic, and literary life of Europe, from Charlemagne 
to Louis Xm, was the first attempt to produce a real history' of 
ci\Tlization. In Germany. Wlnckelmaim looked to ancient art 
for a revelation of the Greek min d; Heeren traced the develop¬ 
ment of commerce; Moser, in his history' of Osnabriick. furnished 
a model of social histor}'. and, inddentally, discovered the 
peasant. Herder dealt with the folk soul, and Schlosser, in his 
WeUgeschkJile, undertook a broad sur\'ey of the world. When 
Carlyle in 1830 asked “which was the greatest benefactor, he 
who gained the battles of Cannae aind Traisimene or the nameless 
poor who first hamm ered out for himself an iron ^)ade, the 
nameless poor already had a considerable place in historical 
literature. Carlyle wished to enlarge it. “From of old,” the 
historian had, he protested, too often “dwelt with dispropor- 
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donate fondness in senate houses, in battle fields, nay, even m 
king’s antechambers,” forgetful of the rest of the world, “blossom¬ 
ing and fading whether the ‘famous \'ictor>^’ were won or lost.” 
A different and higher concepdon was now expected, and there 
were signs of a time coming “when he who sees no world but tbat 
of courts and camps, and wntes only how soldiers were drilled 
and shot, and how this ministerial conjurer outconjured that 
other . . . will pass for a more or less instructive gazetteer, but 
will no longer be called an historian.” ^ 

If these brave words were forgotten in Carlyle s later work, 
and if he wrote, after 1840, precisely the kind of histoiy which he 
had condemned in 1830, Macaulay was more consistent. The 
perfect historian sketched by :Macaulay in his essay on History, 
published in 1828, '* shows us the court, the camp, and the senate. 
But he show^ us also the nadon. He considers no anecdote, no 
peculiarity of mann er, no famihar sajung, as too insignificant for 
his nodce which is not too insignificant to illustrate the operation 
of laws, of religion, and of education, and to mark the progress 
of the human mind. Men will not merely be described, but will 
be made intimately known to us. The changes of manners will 
be indicated, not merely by a few general phrases or a few extracts 
from statistical documents, but by appropriate images presented 
in every line.” * This idea Macaulay sought faithfully to realize 
in his History of Englond, the first two volumes of which appeared 
in 1848, and the enormous popularity of the work was due in 
large part to success in achieving his ideal. The History was 
translated into the language of eveiy^ civilized coimtiy^ and was 
read by all classes. Among the numerous testimonials which 
reached the author was a vote of thanks, carried at a meeting of 
workmen, “for having written a history which working men can 
xmderstand.” ® 

The widening horizon of historians began to be perceptible in 

^Carlyle, Thomas, ‘‘Essay on History,” in CrilioiJ and Ifiscdlantous Essaysj 
Boston, i860, 4 Volumes, Volume 11, pp. 236-237. 

* Macaulay, T. B., Critical^ Historical and Miso^Uantous Essays and Poems^ 
Boston, 1880, 3 Volumes, I, 306. 

’ Gooch, G. P., History and Historians in the Nintieenth Century^ London, 1913, 
P- 301. 
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school instruction in Germany about 1850. Weber’s Lekrbuch 
der Weltgesckichte, published in 1847, ^as the product of a 
practical schoolmaster and grew out of his work as a teacher of 
history. It illustrated the possibility of summing up in a com¬ 
prehensive survey, without neglecting either politics or war, the 
histor>' of art, literature, science, religion, philosophy, and 
general cultmal conditions. This work in the course of forty 
years passed through twenty editions and became the basis of 
innumerable textbooks for schools. It seems to have been the 
original model of most American textbooks in the field of general 
histor>^ 

About i860 Kuilurgesckichte began to assume the proportions 
of a general issue. In that year Biedermaim published an essay 
of fort>"-five pages on The Teacking of History in School, Its Defects, 
and a Proposal for a Remedy. The defects which Biedermann 
saw were that histor>’^ consisted of a mere succession of events 
and that its method was mere narration. History of this kind, 
in his opinion, exercised the memory only and overloaded that, 
much to the confusion of the imderstanding. It left the pupil 
almost entirely passive. “Shall history in school,” he asked, 
“describe merely actions and, as performers of them, great 
jjersonalities, or shall it concern itself with the general conditions 
of a time or people, shall it deal exclusively or chiefly with 
external, so-called political history (war, battles, treaties of 
peace, conquests, distributions of provinces, regents, generals, 
diplomats, etc.), or shall it deal also with the inner life of the 
people, . . . shall it present events in mere succession or accord¬ 
ing to their organic relations?” * The answer was that history 
in school should be a study of civilization 

In Germany, for the remainder of the century, the KuUur- 
geschichle issue aroused almost continuous, and at times angry, 
debate. KuUurgeschichte proved a term difficult to define. To 
the schoolmaster it meant in general concrete illustrations of the 
non-political aspects of civilization. To the historian it might 
mean a blending of psychology and sociology, a study of the sodal 

» Der GesckkhtsunteTTicht in der Sckule, seine Mangd ttnd ein VorscUaentr Abkilfe, 
Wiesbaden, 1885, pp. 5^45• 
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consciousness, the social mind, the social soul. Lampre<At, a 

leading advocate of the latter view, has declared that ^htical 
history merely inquires with Ranke how it happen^ wie es 
eigentlich gewesen?’' KuUurgeschkhte asks how it became— 
“wie es eigentlich geworden?” The one is narrative in method, 
the other genetic.^ The outstanding fact, so far as school instruc¬ 
tion is concerned, is that, during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the scope of history programs gradually broadened 
until, both in Germany and in other coimtries, the non-political 
aspects of civilization won recognition as at least an indispensable 
part of surveys of history for schools. To-day there is in all 
countries emphasis ujwn social and economic history, with a 
tendency, especially marked in the United States, to exalt the 
common man and the common life. 

The changes thus indicated in conceptions of history for schools 
reflect political, sodal, and economic changes in the world at 
large. The growth of democracy, with its ideals of equal oppor¬ 
tunity for all and the welfare of the whole, tended naturally to 
shift interest from leaders and heroes of the old t}’pe of the 
mjiisRPs and to the men and measures that have forwarded the 
improvement of the masses. The industrial revolution created a 
new world and brought home to historians, as never before, the 
signiflcance of past industrial life. One result was the economic 
interpretation of history, a search for explanations of human 
development in “the hard daily work on earth” rather than in 
“the shifting clouds of heaven.” A new industrial situation 
demanded a new industrial education and led to a searching 
reexamination of the whole educational system, with demands 
for readjustment, amoimting, in some cases, to revolution. A new 
social consciousness and new conceptions of social efficiency 
developed. School instruction in history has, in consequence, 
been called upon to impress the lesson that progress comes 
through cooperation, acting together, thinking of the social 
welfare. It has, in common with other subjects, been called upon 
to socialize the pupil, to counteract the selfish instincts natural 
to the young, to show that no one can live for himself alone, that 

* Gooch, History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century, London, 1913, p. 588. 
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^ch will live better for himself by living for others. All of these 

influences have, as a matter of course, jxiinted to the study of 
group conditions and activities. School history ha«i not been 
caUed upon so generally as might have been expected to 
the social world really intelligible, but the social consciousness 
of our time seems to be leading us in that direction. 

study of group life as a whole is naturally more difficult 
than the study of group life as expressed in politics and war. 
Activities conducted by governmental agencies authorized to 
command obedience and able to exact it have a unity and 
continuity relatively easy to discern. They can even be described 
without ta kin g much accoimt of the characteristics either of the 
groups that command or of the groups that obey. A view of 
group life as a whole imposes at the outset the need of some 
analysis of the group. No human group is entirely homogeneous. 
It is a familiar fact that even within a small group, within a 
single family, there may be widely different abilities, tastes, 
interests, (x»nduct, and character. The larger the group, the 
greater the variations. “The English nation comprises Welsh, 
Scotch, and Irish; the Catholic Church is composed of adherents 
scattered over the whole world, and differing in everything but 
religion. There is no group whose members have the same habits 
in every respect. The same man is at the same time a member of 
several groups, and in each group he has companions who differ 
from those he has in the others. A French Canadian belongs to 
the British Empire, the Catholic Church, the group of French- 
sjjeaking people.” ^ 

The search for characteristics common to any large social 
group is a complicated undertaking. The tendency is to assume 
that habits and usages practiced in a conspicuous manner by a 
part of the group characterize the group as a whole. This is often 
strikingly illustrated in the treatment of nations, the groups most 
frequently in evidence in school instruction in history. We leam 
that Americans love the almighty dollar, that the French love 
humanity, that the English “stick to it,” that the Scotch have 

> Langlois and Seignobos, Iniroduction to the Study ci History, New YoA, 1903, 
K) 239-240- 
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no sense of humor, and that the Spaniards never do to-day what 
they put off xmtil to-morrow. Such dominant national 
characteristics, it has been urged, should stand out as the domi¬ 
nant facts in the teaching of history and should be vividly 
impressed upon the min ds of the pupils. Picture, for example, a 
tempestuous night in London and a cabman sitting erect and 
serene on his box, oblivious of raging wind, rain, lightning, and 
thxmder, as ready for a fare as under the most smiling of skies. 
That, according to a well-known American lecturer on education, 
is England, and there is the secret of England’s greatness. 

The objection to such sweeping summaries of national traits 
is not only that they attribute to an entire group the character¬ 
istics of a part of the group, but that they imply an absence of 
those characteristics in other national groups. The love of 
money did not, of course, begin in America and is not peculiar 
to American citizens. If with us the chase for the almighty 
dollar is on the part of those engaged in it more active than in 
Europe, it may be merely because on this side of the Atlantic 
there are more dollars to chase. There are, of course, non- 
Frenchmen who love hiunanity and Frenchmen who do not, 
non-Englishmen who “stick to it” and Englishmen who do not, 
non-Scotchmen who are defective in their sense of humor and 
Scotchmen who are not, non-Spaniards who procrastinate and 
Spaniards who do not. England personified in a cabman b 
effective as a mode of presentation. The induction b marred by 
the possibility of duplicating it on precisely the same grounds for 
almost any other coimtry. There are cabmen in Paris, in Munich, 
in Berlin, and even in New York and Chicago, who may be 
observed sitting equally erect and serene through night and 
storm. 

Schoob that now introduce the study of social groups at the 
beginning of the course in history usually start with the family, 
pass on to the school, and then out to the community in which 
the school b situated. The materials and treatment, as actually 
managed for young children, are, on the whole, simpler and more 
intelligible than those afforded by the biographical approach. 
The simplification b at times extreme. Children of six are in 
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some cases formally taught that they eat at tables, sleep in beds, 
have fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, friends, and toys. 
Schoolroom experiences, the school playgroimd, and the concrete 
facts of school organization offer equally obvious illustrations 
of group conditions, activities, and relations. The community 
outside of the school may be introduced either through studies 
of individuals who perform special social service, or through a 
study of some special trade, art, or industry related to the im¬ 
mediate neighborhood. In the first case, the study may begin by 
following on their roimds the milkm an, the grocer’s delivery derk, 
the street cleaner, the garbage collector, the postman, the police¬ 
man, the doctor. Gradually expanding in scope, it may in time 
make the children conscious of classes in the community and 
give them general views of occupations, industries, commerce, 
manners and customs, food, dress, amusements, and whatever 
else may be considered suitable for illustration of group life. In 
the second case, the starting point may be a factory near the 
school, or some industry from which a considerable number of 
homes in the neighborhood derive their income. In a small 
community there is often some overshadowing economic interest. 
The source of wealth may be ver>- largely oil, or coal, or wheat, or 
potatoes, or broomcom. The way is then entirely dear. In a 
large community the problem is complicated by the greater 
diversity of economic interests, but the principle of selecting 
what touches the daily life of the homes in the neighborhood can 


still be applied to some extent. 

Materials of this concrete character relating not only to present 
but to past group conditions and activities in the community can 
be introduced as early as the first grade. They can be so sdected 
and so treated as to convey even to a first grader rudimentary 
ideas of change and of continuity, and, incidentally, of the nature 
of historical evidence. For children living on Manhattan Idand, 
for example, the work may begin with a glance at chang^ 
in progress in the neighborhood of the school, old buildmgs dis¬ 
appearing, new buildings being erected, famihes movmg out of 
and into the neighborhood, shops going out of busm^, shops 
opening for business. These readUy suggest questions that carry 
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the children back to a time when there were no buildings like 
those we now see, when there were no shops, no streetcars, and 
not even streets; a time when there were no people like ourselves 
living on the island. Hints of how the island then looked are still 
conveyed by occasional bits of \'irgin soil. Other hints can be 
given through pictures and through the use of the sand table. 
Two or three lessons will be sufficient to sweep from the island 
the white man and all his ways and op>en up the long ago of 
Indian occupation. Most first-grade children have adready heard 
of Indians. If asked how they know Indians once lived on 
Manhattan Island, they will sometimes answer that they hav'e 
heard stories about Indians, and sometimes that they have 
actually seen bows and arrows and tomahawks used by Indians. 
The list of relics can easily be extended. The next step is to form 
a picture of Indian life: dwellings, food, work, play, weapons, 
tools, ornaments, clo thin g, painted faces. There should be a \'isit 
to the Museum of Natural History. There should be photographs 
and models in the classroom. The children can themselves 
construct an Indian “house” and imitate simple Indian in¬ 
dustries. Let them develop from the “house” some of the prob¬ 
lems of Indian life in such a “house.” How would they sleep? 
how sit down? how get out and in? how eat their meals? how 
keep warm in winter ? where store food ? where do the cooking ? 
Let them consider in a similar way occupations outside of the 
“house,” hunting, fishing, gardening, alwaj’s keeping dear what 
Manhattan Island itself was like, the water surrounding it, 
vegetation, kinds of game and fiish. The picture is completed by 
the telling of stories which Indians told about themselves. 

So far the lessons have dealt almost entirely with conditions. 
The events celebrated in Indian tradition are obscure and in the 
main improbable. The conditions of Indian life have, it is 
assumed, been compared and contrasted with the omditions 
under which the children themselves live. We now turn to events, 
the first and greatest of which is the coming of the white man. 
There is at this stage no occasion for any reference to Europe 
or to the question of how Europeans discovered America. The 
white men may be allowed to burst upon the vision of the children 
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as they burst upon the vision of the Indians. The ideal arrange¬ 
ment would be to take the class up Riverside Drive and follow 
Hudson’s progress up the river in Juet’s narrative. Juet, the 
children should be informed, was there.^ To the story as he told 
it shoiild be added the story as told by the In dian*; themselves 
and written down long afterward by a white man.* 

The contact between Indians and white men suggests numerous 
questions of interest to children. How did they manage to talk 
with each other? What would white men coming up the river 
for the first time want to know? WTiat signs would they make? 
What answering signs would the Indians make ? Did the Indians 
have a real language? WTiat was it like? The information is 
either directly supplied by early narratives or readily inferred 
from them.® Attention is again called to the appearance and 
customs of the Indians as set forth in accoxmts written by white 
men, and the children are made conscious that it is through these 
accounts we learn most of what we know about Indian life on 
Manhattan Island. 

With the establishment of the Dutch on the Island another 
chapter of life opens, to be developed in a m a nn er s imil ar to that 
suggested for the study of the Indians, with the addition of 
incidents illustrating the relations between the Dutch and the 
Indians, and comparisons and contrasts between Dutch and 
Indian life. The aiming of the English can be treated in the 
manner suggested for the coming of the Dutch and can be 
followed by an accoimt of life in early New York amilar to that 
proposed for Dutch and Indian life. Under a skillful tocher the 
three phases can be compassed by a first grade in a ^gle year 
and can be so bound together as to make a connected story. 

For children who begin in the lower grades with biography and 
reach in the upper grades the study of social groups, work of a 
somewhat more ambitious character is possible. The community 
is, let us say, one in which the chief agricultural product is 


• .Varrolfor^ of Nnc X.tkrrl^nd, New York, 1909, 

narrtUivfs of Early American History, Scribner’s, New York, I 9 <^i 9 i 9 - 

»Higginson. Thomas Wentworth, Young Folks’ Book of American Exflorers, 

York, 1898, pp. 390-296. ... X- V fc. 
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broomoom, and the chief local industry, the manufacture of 
brooms. A considerable proportion of the mhabitants may be 
engaged in raising broomcom, in buying and selling broomcom, 
or in malfinpr brooms, and many of the children in the school may 
already be looking forward to one or the other of these occupations. 
The study may then begin with the broomcom producing group, 
the conditions of planting and har\’’esting, the app>earance of the 
crop, the mode of transporting it to market, and the money it 
brings. The producers, it is observed, have a considerable amount 
of leisure. They crowd the public square of the town on a Satur¬ 
day afternoon for no other purpose apparently than that of 
indulging their social instincts. On Mondays they come to town 
^gain in large numbers to do their trading. The crop seems to 
be profitable. Bank accoimts are so common that interest on 
deposits ceased long ago. From the producers, the study may 
pass on to dealers in broomcom, the conditions of buying, storing, 
and selling, and then on to the factories in which brooms are 
made, the workers, the machinery used, the output. The relations 
of the groups to each other, to the community, and to the world 
beyond the co mmuni ty are easily Ulustrated. One season a few 
buyers attempt a “comer” in broomcom. The price advances 
rapidly from $90 a ton to $200 a ton. This is highly gratifjdng to 
the farmers. The factories raise the price of brooms. This is not 
gratifying to consumers of brooms. Some dealers and some 
owners of factories begin to look to other countries for raw 
material. One dealer discovers broomcom in Bohemia and 
imports a cargo at a cost of less than $100 a ton, with a prospect 
of being able to secure more later at a cost of $60 a ton. There¬ 
upon the member of Congress representing an American broom¬ 
com district introduces a bill providing for a duty on broomcom 
to protect American industry. A wide range of social, economic, 
and political conditions can, it is evident, be explained by broom¬ 
com alone. 

Having been made duly conscious of group conditions and 
actiAdties dependent upon broomcom in the present, the pupil is 
prepared to imderstand group conditions and activities dependent 
upon broomrom or other products in the past. The step, as 
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already noted, is attended with some danger of confusion to the 
historical sense. There is an inborn tendency to carry the en¬ 
vironment of the present into the past. The deeper the con¬ 
sciousness of the present, the stronger the inclination to tran^rt 
it, especially when, as is ver>’ often the case, teachers lay great 
emphasis upon resemblances between past and present. Resem¬ 
blances should not be overlooked, but the corrective furnished 
by emphasis upon differences between past and present should 
also be constantly applied. 

The study of social groups on the relatively small scale thus 
far indicated admits, without great difficult', of connected views 
and of a continuous, concrete narrative of development. The 
study of groups on a larger scale, the life of nations, to say 
nothing of the life of humanity as a whole, is quite a different 
matter. The application of the point of view to history in 
general is limited for some peoples, especially those of the remoter 
past, by the inadequacy’' of available sources. The daily life of 
some countries can scarcely be known at aU. For other peoples 
it is limited by the very^ abundance of materials. KuUurgesckichU, 
dealing with the thoughts and feelings of a generalized social 
soul, is admittedly barred from the elementary' and secondary 
school, and the massing of details for a series of pictures has thus 
far failed to achieve coherence, sequence, connection, continuity. 

Biedermann saw the difiBculty and tried to meet it. Beginning 
with children of ten he proposed to sum up German history in 
twelve Kuliurbiider, as follows: (i) Germans at the beginning of 
the Christian era; (2) the Frankish kingdom, 500; (3) the Caro- 
lin gnan kingdom, 800; (4) German kingship in the tenth century; 
(5) the fall of German kingship in the thirteenth century; (6) the 
triumph of the provincial princes in the fourteenth century; 
(7) beginnings of reform, 1500; (8) end of religious strife, i 555 * 
(9) Peace of Westphalia, 1648; (10) accession of Frederick H, 
1740; (ii) end of the Empire, 1806, or the Congress of Vienna, 
1815; (12) contemporary conditions. The plan was to make eadi 
picture a fairly detailed representation of social conditions and to 
bridge the intervals by looking back from each picti^ to the 
preceding picture, noting the differences, and then seeking, in the 
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intervening period, the causes of any change in conditions sug¬ 
gested by such differences.^ 

Biedermann’s plan simplifies the problem of selection. It 
provides the pupil with definite material, and, what is still more 
important, gives him something, beyond mere memorizing, to do 
with the material after it has been presented. German critics 
have, indeed, complained that it gives the pupil too much to do, 
that it puts an unreasonable strain upon his self-activity. There 
is the further objection that the manner of connecting the 
pictures does not achieve real continuity. 

Various other plans for organizing the material have been 
proposed. Cultiiral conditions have been surveyed in the order 
suggested by the culture-epoch theory. This brings together 
peoples in the same stage of development without regard to chro¬ 
nology or geography and is, perhaps, the most confusing, to the 
historical sense of pupils, of all arrangements. Special forms of 
social development have been singled out for separate treatment 
in different years of the school course — the histoty of the 
family and the home in one year, the history of mechanical 
inventions in another year, the history of intellectual life in still 
anotha: year. This has the merit of securing orderly sequence 
for each special form of development, but at the expense of 
those relations to other forms of development so essential to aii> 
dear conception of social groups. 

For more comprehensive organization various general sj’stems 
of classification have been proposed, ranging from mere tabulation 
of types of facts to philosophies of histoty. An early example of 
tabulation may be found in Joseph Priestley’s Essay on Education, 
published in 1765. “The method,” wrote Priestley, “in which I 
have thought proper to explain the history of England is, to 
divide the whole into separate periods, and to digest all the 
materials relating to each imder certain important heads.” 
There are fifty-two heads and five of them are subdivided. 
Under these heads, alwaj-s followed in the same order, boys of 
sixteen to seventeen years of age were brought into contact ivith 

i^emann, i>fr Geschichtsunterricht auj SckuUn nach KultwgeschkMicker 
Metkode, Wiesbaden, 1885, iq». 23-45. 
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every phase of life in England from the earhest limes to thdi' own 
day.^ Similar systems, but usually less formidable in scope, have 
been devised by other teachers. Many of the outlines so popular 
in normal schools of the nineteenth centuiy- were of this type. 
Such outlines are still in use but have now largely given way to 
the more andent form of syllabi which analyze the field to he 
covered without providing any general system of classification. 
Priestley followed the syllabus pattern in organizing his courses 
in general history and the government of England. In the United 
States it is now a rare school in which teachers are not following 
a syllabus in almost ever>^ subject, and so many syllabi are being 
published that they must be a source of considerable revenue to 


local printers. 

Philosophic approaches to the problem of organizing history 
for schoob have usually involved some central principle of 
dassification professing appUcability to any sodal group at any 
stage of development. The general character of sudi approaAes 
can be suffidently illustrated by dting two American contribu¬ 
tions, one of them by William H. Mace and the other by Leon C. 


Marshall and Rachel Marshall Goetz. 

Professor Mace took as his central prindple “the growth of 
institutional life, because,” he said, “thb idea touches and b 
touched by all the great events which mark the course of human 
destiny. Some events have helped and some have hindered t^ 
evolution of institutional life, but all have been related to it. 
Not only is this prindple fundamental to aU events, but also to 
all sub-phases of human thought and feeling, whether they l^w 
characterized periods of calm or periods of agitation, pen^ 
of evolution or periods of revolution.” ^ Earlier in h^ <^on 
Professor Mace had explained what he meant by “^t^tutio^ 

life. “Anexaminationof the life of any people, he ^te, wiU 

reveal certain permanent features common to Ae ° 

dvilized nations. There will be found five 

— a poUtical, a reUgious, an educational, an mdustnal, and a 


. For a list of the heads, see Johnson. Heniy MuctUyn U> the Histafy >S ‘k 

Social Sciences in Schools, New York, 1932. PP- ® 4 - 07 - 
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social phase. These are further differentiated by the fact that 
each has a great organization, called an institution, around 
which it clusters, and whose purpose, plan of work, and machinery 
are peculiar to itself. For pohtical ideas the center is the institu¬ 
tion called government; for rehgious ideas, the church; for 
educational and cultural influences, the school; for industrial 
life, occupation; and for social customs, the family.” * 

Professor Mace’s principle of classification found special favor 
in normal schools and was thus passed on, with his effective 
illustrations, to hundreds of teachers. But when teachers 
endeavored to carry the principle beyond those illustrations 
they found many facts which refused to lean on any of the five 
institutions, and yet were facts which it seemed necessary to 
teach. The institutional view was associated with the philosophy 
of Arnold Tompkins^ and lost most of its appeal when that 
philosophy, which had been regarded by many as the profoimdest 
educational thinking of the age, passed to oblivion imder the 
rising star of John Dewey. Much of Professor Mace’s analysis of 
the teaching process is, however, stiU valuable. 

The contribution of Dr. Marshall and Mrs. Goetz has already 
been mentioned. Their “social process approach to instruction 
in the social studies” may be described as a sociological analysis 
of the historical idea of development. The same description would 
fit the institutional approach. Institutions are phases of human 
development. But development itself is not an institution. 
Development is itself a process, is in fact the “social process” 
and by direct analysis into processes becomes the “soda! process 
approach.” The place of the idea of development both in the 
writing and in the teaching of history has been pointed out in 
earlier chapters of the present volume, and the author has for 
more than forty years been urging that this idea should be 
elevated to the rank of a controlling aim in shaping historj' for 
schools. But the idea of reducing “our multifarious human 
activities” to “a small number of great processes . . . common 

^Ibid.y p. II. 

* For the philosophy of Arnold Tompkins, see his PkUcsophy of Teaching, Boston, 
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to all types of society” and agnificant “throughout the length 
and breadth of human history” is new as a basis for school 
programs. The “great processes,” as seen by Dr. Marshall and 
Mrs. Goetz, are: 


A. The Process of Adjustment with the External Phyacal World. 

1. The Process of Learning to Manipulate Natur^ Forces. 

2. The Process of Organizing to Manipulate These Forces — the 
• Economic Order. 

3. The Process of the Distribution of the Population over the 
Physical and Cultural Areas of the Earth. 

B. The Process of Biological Continuance and Conservation. 

C. The Process of Guiding Human Motivation and Aspiration. 

1. The Process of Establishing Value Standards or Norms. 

2. The Process of Secxiring Minimum Adherence to Value Stand¬ 
ards or Norms. 

D. The Process of Developing and Operating the Agendes of Sodal 
Organization. 

E. The Process of Securing and Directing Cultural Continuance and 

Cultural Change. 

F. The Process of Personality Molding. 


The classification “is frankly opportunistic” and “is concerned 
primarily with presenting a point of view and a methodology 
which, with a Tninimum of disruption and revolutionary change, 
ran be uscd in connection with present-day materials and school 
organization.” The “processes,” as elaborated by the authors, 
offer a philosophy of social Uving through the ages with direct 
suggestions for the social studies that go beyond “helping youth 
merely to understand the social order in which their lives ^ 
be lived. We find in human history evidence of learning cap^ty 
and power of adjustment which indicates that the human aniin^ 
is within limits that are not narrow, capable of molding hK 
physical environment, his social environment, and even ^If 
to the requirements of his evolving aspirations. For that m- 
creasing number of us to whom this outlook has 
effective participation in an evolving soaety means 
with intent to control - at least in the sense of 

Beyond “presenting a pomt of view and a methodology 

I MarshaU, Leon C., and Goetz. Rachel M., Cuniculum-Makim in tkc SoM 
Studirs, Vcw York, 1936, pp. 4 » ^2, 13, iS"* • 
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authors do not go. They give no samples of how existing pro¬ 
grams in the social studies would be affected by adjustment to 
the social process approach and offer no specific program of their 
own. What they suggest is broad enough for a program embrac¬ 
ing all hiunanity from the first dawning of historical conscious¬ 
ness down to the present and boldly predicting the proximate 
future. But, since the “processes” are common to all societies, 
the past, present, and future of a single society, and even of a 
single local community, may be deemed sufficient illustration of 
all that is claimed for the social process approach. The Commis¬ 
sion of the College Entrance Examination Board, in apphing 
the approach, limited the field, as we have seen, to western Europe 
and the United States. Such latitude is not peculiar to the social 
process approach. It will be found in any s}*stem of classifying 
factors common to all tyi)es of society. Other variations are 
possible. Within any field selected for its operation, the social 
process approach may, as in the case of the program proposed 
by the Commission of the CoUege Entrance Examination Board, 
lead to strong emphasis upon historical continuity; it may, on 
the other hand, turn so severely frmctional as to be destructive 
of historical continuity. Here again it is to be observed that any 
system of dassifydng factors common to all types of society will 
be subject to timilar variations. Even a system designed spe¬ 
cifically for history may invite strictly functional applications. 
The social process approach, while based upon histoty, was of 
course not designed as a special approach to history. It was 
designed as a general approach to all the social studies and, as 
such, will inevitably be subject to strictly functional applications. 
Dr. Marshall and Mrs. Goetz lay down a limiting condition in 
their strong emphasis upon sound scholarship as essential to any 
application and it is clear that without sound scholarship their 
plan would quickly sink to the superficial level which many other 
plans for the social studies have already reached. 

For teachers of history it may be useful to compare sy'stems of 
classification designed for schools with sy^stems designed for the 
guidance of historians. A tabulation by Langlois and Seignobos 
in their Introduction to the Study of History, first published m 
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•MAKING THE PAST REAL 


H owever history may be conceived, and whatever may 
be the aims set up for historical instruction, the funda¬ 
mental condition of making history effective in the classroom is 
to invest the past with an air of reality. The condition is itself 
fairly obvious and has, since the eighteenth century, been almost 
continuously impressed upon teachers. It is today summed up 
in countless assertions to the effect that history should be made 
“vivid” and “alive,” The general process involved is dear. 
To make the past real is to image material conditions and events 
and to reproduce in ourselves some semblance of the mental 
states that determined these conditions or events or were deter¬ 
mined by them. 

The most effective appeal to the sense of reality is, of course, 
through reality itself. “A walk through Normandy,” says John 
Richard Green, at the opening of his chapter on Normandy and 
the Normans, “ teaches one more of the age of our history which 
we are about to traverse than aU the books in the world.” * 
“A walk through Normandy” is a privilege reserved for the few, 
but a walk through some Normandy is possible for all. Every 
co mmuni ty offers at least the co mmuni ty itself, a local geographi¬ 
cal environment, local remains, and local customs. Everywhere 
materials are provided for making the local past real. The 
co mmuni ty may, it is true, be one in which no thing of importance 
to the world at large ever seems to have happened. The richer 
the associations, the better. Better the Seven IBlls of Rome for 
an outlook upon world history than any number of hiUs that may 
be counted from a crossroads school in America. But all ground 
associated with human life is in a true sense historic ground. 
All products of human art or mdustry are historic products. 
»Green, J. R., Skort History the English People, New York, 1916, p. 71. 
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All human customs are historic customs. The radius of fame is 
not the only measure of the significance of a community in the 
teaching even of world history. Any local past properly realized 
not only contributes in a general way to a feeling of reality in 
dealing with the larger past, but supplies specific elements for 
reconstructing the larger past. This is not the only reason why 
teachers and pupils in any community should know the past and 
present of the community, but it b a sufficient reason. 

There is need of emphasis here. Teachers of history in un¬ 
favored commrmities are sufficiently aware that teachers of 
history in favored commumties should not, and probably do not, 
neglect local resources. Yet favored communities are no more 
real than unfavored communities. The need of building historical 
knowledge upon the direct personal experiences of the pupil is 
no greater in the one case than in the other. In every community 
there should be, not merely such casual use of the local past and 
present as may happen to occur to the teacher, but a systematic 
search of local resources for points from which the pupil may begin 
his journeys to the past and to which he may return.* The 
result should be an added sense of the reality both of the past and 


of the present. 

In many communities the field open to direct exploration is 
greatly enlarged by the presence of material consciously collected, 
consciously preserved, or consciously construct^ to represent 
past realities. There are museums that contain actual relics, 
and models of reUcs, of different ages and countries. There are 
gardens, parks, monuments, homes with their furmture and 
interior decoration, churches and various other l^ds of buildmgs, 
that reproduce conceptions developed and appUed m other times 
by other communities. Few teachers are likely to be so bhnd as 
the one who is reported to have carried on an elaborate dis<mssion 
of Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian columns without discoveimg, or 
leading her pupUs to discover, that the entrance to their o^ 

schooLuse was flanked by striking, though 
-- pies of the Doric order. Most teachers ate hkely to make 
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at least casual reference to such materials. But here again the 
references should be systematic and persistent. 

The materials, it must be confessed, are not always readily 
accessible. Even museums may fail to reflect a distinctly histori¬ 
cal motive. They may be designed for the convenience of sight¬ 
seers rather than for the convenience of students of history'. 
Many outsiders have looked with envy ujxjn such arrangements 
as those of the National Museum in Munich, or of the Northern 
Museum in Stockholm, arrangements that enable the observer to 
follow step by step historical development. Stockholm has in 
addition an outdoor museum, an inclosure of some seventy 
acres, showing Sweden in miniature, hills and valleys, brooks, 
ponds, woods, fields and pastures, flora and faima, and what is 
s till more interesting, actual dwellings from different districts 
and periods, with their actual furnishings and with attendants 
dressed in the costumes of the districts and periods represented. 
Henry Ford has shown the possibilities for the United States 
in his remarkable “Edison Institute ^Museum and Greenfield 
Village ” at Dearborn, Michigan. Some historic houses have been 
transported to the “Village,” and some others have been carefully 
reproduced with appropriate historic furnishings. 

Of museums in general it should be said that the directors are, 
as a rule, keenly interested in the problems of the schoolroom and 
willing, to the full limit of their powers, to co6p)erate with 
teachers. Often temporary rearrangements of materials, and 
even the temporary enlargement of special collections through 
loans, can be secured for the asking. Furthermore, the school 
can itself be made a repository of local antiquities, or at least 
of materials that will some day become antiquities.^ 

Appeals to reality within the community were strongly urged 
in the eighteenth century and naturally became prominent in 
the commimity approach to history. In some coimtries, notably 
in Germany, firsthand studies of the co mmuni ty and of neighbor- 
mg commmuties were greatly facihtated by making school 
excursions a part of the curriculum, by utilizing holidays, and 

* See Page, “A woiking museum of history,” in History Teacher’s Maeazine, V, 
K>- 77-80. 
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by low railway fares. The school excurdon as developed by 
Professor Rein was prized for the reality which it imparted to 
geography, nature study, history, and other subjects. It was 
also prized for the open-air exercise which it brought, for the 
initiative and freedom it made possible, for the opportumty it 
created for social training, — for advantages, that is, commonly 
associated in the United States with school athletics. School 
excursions are now generally recognized as valuable, and in the 
United States, commonly imder the name of field trips, have been 
given greater impetus by the social studies movement. Some of 
these field trips offer weeks of study and observation and embrace 
thousands of miles of travel. 

Further assistance in reconstructing the material past is sup¬ 
plied by numerous aids to visualization designed specifically for 
school use. Here are included casts, models, pictures, maps, 
charts, and diagrams. The need of such aids has been recognized 
ever since the seventeenth centur>% and in the nineteenth century 
brought, in some European countries, responses for about every 
phase of human development which adrmts of visual representa¬ 
tion In the United States we have long had an abundance of 
pictures, maps, charts, and diagrams, and in the manufacture of 
casts and models for use in histor>^ lessons have m recent years 
made considerable progress. Pennsylvania, thanks to the W ^ A., 
has an especially notable coUection of unusual matenal, mcludmg 
models, for distribution among the schools of the State.^ 

For obvious reasons casts and models of actual reh« offer 
a nearer approach to the originals than any other form of repr^ 
sentation. By means of them innumerable smaller objects ^ 

reproduced, substantiaUy in every detad, 

puV>Ks aesthetic, M serviceable as th 

oriSnals Larger objects can be similarly represented on a 
Xed scale a^d may thus in some cases be made more r^ 
able than the originals. A battlefield, for exampte, ““X “ ^ 
actuality be so large and so complicated as to be 
compass even when one is on the groun . goo 

* See 1938 catalogue issued at 46 North Cameron Street, Harrisburg. Penned- 


vama. 
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bring all the essentials within a single sweep of the eye. Usually, 
however, reduced models are necessarily less serviceable than 
the originals. 

Germans early took the lead in the manufacture of models for 
use in history lessons. For the field of ancient history there are 
the Hensell series, the Rausch and Bliimner series, and the Gall 
and Rebhann series. Among models of special interest in the 
Hensell series are a typical Roman house and tjpes of wearing 
apparel used by the Greeks and Romans, with a s m a ll lay figure 
for displaying the app>arel. A larger and better model of a Roman 
house, life-size Greek and Roman wearing apparel, and a life- 
size figure for displajdng the apparel are included in the Rausch 
and Bliimner series. The figure has interchangeable heads, one 
Greek and the other Roman. The field of German histor>' from 
prehistoric times to the nineteenth century is represented by the 
Rausch series of more than two hxmdred models, many of them 
as suitable for illustrating general European histor}'^ as for 
illustrating German history. All of these models are constructed 
with scrupulous regard for accurac>^ Those based ujxjn verbal 
description have behind them minute research. Those which 
reproduce actual relics have, for smaller objects, the exact size, 
shape, and color of the originals, and are often of the very kind 
of material from which the originals were constructed. Modek of 
larger objects are carefully made to scale. 

Ordinary pictures are more abstract than modek. They can¬ 
not, like modek, be seen from different standpoints that introduce 
different backgrounds. A single picture of a person or object k, 
therefore, necessarily incomplete. An impressionkt painter, we 
are informed, needs twenty canvases, numerous changes of 
position, and all the changes of light from sunrise to sunset 
adequately to portray a hajnick.* The mmiber of canvases 
that would be needed adequately to portray a human being k 
not stated, but the principle would seem to require a still greater 
number. Some painters have met the condition by exhibiting 
on a single canvas different poses of the same person. Some 
photographers who advertise their ability to make us “see our- 

1 Ad a ms , John, Exposition and lUustraiion in Teaching, New York, 1910, p. 337. 
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selves as others see us” are now willing to take us in triplicate, 
and even in larger groups of ourselves. Pictures are really less 
simple and obvious than they seem, and treatises on how to 
look at them are by no means superfluous. 

Pictorial illustration has long heen a familiar feature of 
American textbooks in histor>^ In the older books the connection 
between the pictures and the text was often too obscure to en¬ 
courage any special use of the pictures, and this may have been 
a merit, for many of the pictures were absurdly unhistorical. 

In the newer books the pictures, while still often offensively 
imaginative, are usually placed where they fit the text and are 
accompanied by the kind of verbal description which is needed 
to make pictures really intelligible. A better arrangement than 
is possible in textbooks may be found in the historical albums 
long in use in Europe and weU represented by such works ^ 
Cybulski, Die Kultur der Griechen und Romer; Fougferes, La vie 
privee et puhlique des Grecs et des Ramains; and Lavisse and 
Parmentier, Album kistorique in four volumes, covering European 
history. For American history the most notable achievement of 
the album U-pe is Tlie Pageant of America, fifteen volumes of 
text and pictures. The arrangement is by topics, each of which 
is unfolded in chronological order but with less appeal to the 
sense of development than some European albums. The historic^ 
descriptions and appraisals of pictures leave something to ^ 
desired and the text itself contams regrettable errors, but the 
work as a whole is so valuable that it ought to be in every 
librarv The publishers could render further service by selectmg, 
from their great mass of pictures and teat, materml for aW 
two volumes so organized as to make a contmuoos story of 

effective eaample of ^ 

with pictures unaccompanied by teat is fumi^ by 
World Wor, o Pholofrophic History, compded by Laurence 

®‘Ser kind of visual aid is the w^ 
like maps, are designed to be seen by ‘k' 

noteworthy are Lehmann’s K«Uurioschu:Mu*o BMor fitr dof, 
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Sckulunterricht and Cybulski’s Tabulae quibus antiquitates Graecae 
et Romanae Ulustrantur. The pictures in both of these series are 
constructed with min ute attention to accurac>' of detail, and are 
reproduced in colors. Inferior to these, but still useful, are 
Lavisse and Pannentier’s Tableaux d'Histoire de la Civilisalion 
Franqaise and Longman’s historical wall pictures illustrating 
English history. Some schools both in Europe and America 
have crowded their walls with pwsters obtainable at little or no 
cost from travel bureaus, steamship companies, railways, and 
other commercial advertisers. ^lany of these are sujierior to wall 
pictiires prepared especially for schools. 

When we enter the field of posters, postcards, pictures in 
books, magazines, and newspapers, there is an embarrassment of 
riches for the entire world, with various devices for projecting 
almost any picUire on a screen. The stereopticon, to mention 
only the most familiar of projection de\ices, has opened a field 
as broad as photography. Imm ense stocks of lantern slides have 
been accumulated for sale or rental or free loans to schools 
through commercial and educational agencies scattered through¬ 
out the civilized world, and especially numerous in the Lnited 
States. An outstanding American achievement is a set of fiv'e 
hundred slides of subjects covered by pictures in The Pageant 
of America. There are, however, many other large producers 
of historical slides. Teachers who do not find what they want 
already listed can at any time have slides made to order. 

From the point of view of critical histor\', many of the historical 
slides now available are highly objectionable. The first historical 
slides were almost entirely fanciful and established a bad tradi¬ 
tion stiU too often followed. Discriminating teachers may dis¬ 
courage this tradition by railin g only for slides with rlaims to 
historical authenticity. 

An advance beyond flat pictures appeared about one hundred 
years ago in the stereoscope, which gave the effect of three 
dimensions and an impression of size and distance similar to 
that obtained by the natural eye in the position from which the 
picture was taken. The stereoscope soon became a familiar object 
on parlor tables, entered Sunday schools with views of the Holv 
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Land, and, after losing its appeal to the general public, bounded 
into favor in schools with the new emphasis upon visual instruc¬ 
tion. Extensive materials of high educational value were provided 
by producers like Underwood and Underwood of New York City. 
An obstacle to wide use in schools was the cost of duplicating 
materials so that even,' member of a class could be looking at the 
same picture at the same time, and further development was 
checked by the arrival of moving pictures. 

The condition which makes it possible for pictures to create 
an Ulusion of motion is the persistence of vision. The h uman 
eye retains the image of an object for about one dxteenth of a 
second even though the object itself may have been visible for 
only one tenth of that time. The persistence of vision was 
discovered in antiquity, but the application that gave us moving 
pictures did not begin to be made imtil about 1830. Sixty years 
of experimentation followed, with scientists and inventors in 
half a dozen countries working at the idea and securing patents 
that led to complicated litigation, lasting imdl about 1915 
and greatly retarding progress. Among those attracted to the 
field was Thomas A. Edison, and his kinetoscope, shown to 
wondering thousands at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, 
produced real motion pictures, but without screen projection. 
The next year the projection problem was solved by several 
inventors and in 1896 moving pictures began to appear in 
theaters. The subjects were at first brief episodes which soon 
grew monotonous, and public interest was rapidly waning when 
photoplays began to appear, \\ith these, about i 905 > canic 
American “nickelodeons,” five-cent shows which quickly ^read 
over the land, much to the profit of owners of vacant stores and 
other unoccupied buildings. Production on the lavish scale of the 
present was inaugurated in 1915 by The Birth of a Nation, a 
picture which packed theaters from coast to coast. Sound ^ 
successfully added to pictures in 1929, and since Aen “talking 
mo\nes” have daily and nightly thrilled more millions than any 
other form of public entertainment, except the radio. 

The educational possibilities of moving pictures appe^ 
at least as early as the Edison kinetoscope. In 1896 Edison 
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announced a “projecting kinetoscope” which later invited school 
tests. About 1910 some crude histor>' pictures made for a pro¬ 
jecting kinetoscope were shown at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. But the first important history' enterprise was that 
of the Yale University Press, which in 1921 began to produce the 
Chronicles of America Photoplays, designed for service both in 
schools and in commercial theaters. The double objective 
interfered somewhat with a full recognition of either interest, 
but the pictures proved of undoubted value for historical instruc¬ 
tion and are still in extensive use, in spite of a growing number of 
historical films with sound. Other pioneers in the field were the 
Eastman Teaching Films, the RCA Phototone, the General 
Electric Laboratories, and the Fox Film Corporation. The 
president of the Fox Corporation in 1931 undertook an e.xtensive 
enterprise in pictures with sound for use in the social studies. 
In one series President Atwood of Clark University lectured on 
geography. Professor Holcombe of Harvard combined lectures 
with dramatization in a series on civics, and the present writer, 
combining lectures with dramatization, did a fourth series entitled 
When Our National Songs Were New and a fifth series designed to 
constitute a connected course in American histoiy'. Six of the 
songs and six of the history pictmes, staged by professional 
actors under the direction of Louis de Rochemont, had been 
completed when the depression brought the whole enterprise to 
an untimely end and buried all the films in the Fox Library'. 
But enough was done to prove that moving pictures with sound 
can, and no doubt some day will, achieve complete continuity 
in the treatment of history. 

As records of contemporary happenings, moving pictures with 
sound approximate reality itself. As records of reconstructed 
happenings, their validity depends, of course, upon the recon¬ 
struction. Much havoc has been wrought by dramatization 
utterly at variance with facts established by historians, and this 
has raised anew the old question: Has history any rights entitled 
to respect by those who use history “to point a moral or adorn a 
tale”? Of the worst of historical films, including those prepared 
for school use, it may be said in extenuation that their inaccura- 
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des and distortions, except in being more effective, are no worse 
than those which figure throughout the world in textbooks for 
yotmg children and, in some countries, even in textbooks for 
secondary schools. But this is no justification for the Mstoiical 
sins of either. Fortimately for history there are producers of 
historical films for theaters whose passion for historical veradty 
is as strong as that of the most exacting historical scholar. Of 
the best of their productions it may be said in high praise that in 
details of actor make-up, furniture, houses, landscape, and other 
externals, they are as accurate as exhaustive and critical in¬ 
vestigation of aU the available sources can make them, that gaps 
left by the sources are filled with discretion, and that, while some 
liberties are taken with known facts, the essential verities of 
atmosphere are faithfully and convincingly reproduced. Histori¬ 
cal film^ designed for schools are naturally less romantic, are 
produced at much lower cost, and, even when directed by 
scholars, often make large concessions to errors consecrated 


by elementary school tradition. 

Before sound had been added to motion pictures the ^o 
arrived. Professional broadcasting began about 1920 and within 
four years became a commonplace. Here again educators began 
at once to consider possible applications to sdiool instruction 
and made such rapid progress that by 1930 Ueatises on radio 
instruction, guides to material available in different countries, 
and even a ‘‘school of the air” had already appeared. Sounds 
from all over the world now reverberate in cl^rooms ^d, 
with television already above the horizon, pupib, either m school 
or at home, may soon be seeing as well as he^g the ^t events 
of the world while they are actually happening. With televiaon 
the radio will no doubt become a vehicle for repr^tatio^ 
similar to those of motion pictures and may be called upon to 
transmit motion pictures themselves. For purposes of schwl 
and college instruction the radio has already come ^^ve 
use A few “ schools of the air ” are today offermg sometog lie 
systematic courses in certain subjects. So much has been 
achieved and so rapidly that it may not 
terous to predict that some day there may be co eg 
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air” with curricula sufficient in scope to warrant the granting 
of college degrees by radio. 

Radio programs for the general public are conceived in a 
^irit of tolerance for all kinds of tastes and for all grades of 
intelligence. They bring us the spoken words of leaders in every 
field of human endeavor. We can hear the proceedings of piolitical 
conventions, of legislative assemblies, and of mnumerable other 
kinds of assemblies. There are commentators of great ability 
and world-wide experience to give meaning to the news of the 
day. There are comedians whose jokes carrj' keen comment on 
social tendencies. There is the inspiration of glorious music 
.interpreted by perfect orchestras and the greatest of living 
singers. There is clean entertainment of so many kinds that any 
IQ may find its appropriate satisfaction. There are also broad¬ 
casts which may be classed as offensively trivial or offensively 
frivolous or offensively vulgar. There is the advertising so 
essential to radio activities as now organized and so largely 
responsible for programs. Associated with much that is best and 
aU that is worst, the advertising itself seems in large part to be 
designed for rather low stages of intelligence. But advertising 
has its own tested psychology and can point with pride to the 
results. Advertising is a social phenomenon of such importance 
that analysis of advertising should have a place in every social 
studies program. 

How real the radio can make things was strikingly illustrated 
when a dramatized version of the Martians went on the air. In 
this version of the Wells story an imaginary army from the planet 
Mars landed in New Jersey with such terrifying results that him- 
dreds and perhaps thousands of listeners were seized with panic, 
and telephone calls poured into newspaper offices and police sta¬ 
tions for amplification of the distressing news. While thi«t tribute 
may be taken as a sad commentary on human intelligence and 
may invite comparison with famous newspaper hoaxes which were 
equally effective, it still remains a tribute. In and out of school 
the radio has beyond question become a powerful stimulus to the 
sense of reahty, and in and out of school has in consequence made 
many things much more interesting. 
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The degree of correspondence between radio realism and actual 
facts is of course subject to wide variations. In so far as the 
spoken words and other sovinds are in themselves the realities 
with which we seek to establish contact, the correspondence is 
of course complete. But whether to believe or disbelieve what 
we hear is obviously quite a different matter. Some broadcasts 
of historj' have included gross inaccuracies, misinterpretations, 
and distortions, and some of the worst examples have been 
furnished by broadcasts designed especially for school children. 
Reports of current events based upon the same sources as news¬ 
paper accounts or upon newspapers themselves can scarcely be 
better than newspaper accounts and have large opportunities 
for being worse. A critical attitude toward the factual contribu¬ 
tions of the radio is, therefore, at least as important as a critical 
attitude toward factual material presented in any other way, 
and, in view of the possible effectiveness of the radio and the 
millions of listeners, may be regarded as even more important 
The general principles and methods described in Chapters XY 
and XVI of the present volume are applicable to radio informa¬ 
tion. 

Older tlian the radio, and for some purposes more effective, 
is the phonograph. Records are widely used in the teaching of 
music and to some extent in the teaching of foreign languages 
and in teaching the use of the voice in speaking. Thousands of 
records of high significance for teachers of history are now being 
filed away and will doubtless come into increasing use. 

Maps, charts, and diagrams do not, like models and pictures, 
represent reaUty directly. They show, as a rule, relations rather 
than actual objects. When we say of a few lines on the bl^- 
board, “That looks like France,” we mean usually that the lines 
resemble other lines which have come to be associated with 
France. A photograph of France would, of course, look rather 
different. A diagram may be entirely arbitrary —a blue rec¬ 
tangle to represent a republican administration and a J^c- 
tangle to represent a democratic administraUon, a d^ of 
orange to indicate the triumph of protection and a dash ® 
to indicate the demand for free trade. It may, by means of hnes, 
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triangles, rectangles, or circles, represent vrith mathemati^ 

accuracy the populations and areas of different states, quantities 
and values of manufactured products, the strength of ai^es, 
the cost of education, the length of reigns, the duration of ideas, 
and the extent of the territor>^ over which they have prevailed. 
It may be in part pictorial. The French army may, for example, 
be represented by a Frenchman in uniform, the Russian army 
by a Russian in uniform, the latter being as much larger than the 
Frenchman as the Russian army is larger than the French army. 
Again, it has been said of one country that each farmer carries 
two soldiers on his back. The picture diagram maker expresses 
the idea by drawing a farmer to life and putting two soldiers in 
unif orm on his back. 

Maps, charts, and diagrams should, in general, aim at sim¬ 
plicity and should avoid all unnecessary elaboration. Outside 
of an atlas, in which one naturally expects to find everything, a 
map, for example, should be so constructed as to focus attention 
upon the spiecial facts of imm ediate concern in a particular history 
lesson. This end is often best attained by suppressing all other 
details. A few lines on the blackboard are often sufiSdent, and 
often make a stronger appeal than a complicated map or diagram. 
The simplest sort of chalk mark will frequently catch the “wan¬ 
dering eye” after the wandering ear has ceased to respiond to 
anything connected with the lesson. Experienced teachers who 
understand this often use the blackboard to illustrate situations 
for which verbal description alone might seem entirely adequate. 
The statement, for example, that Queen Caroline served as an 
intermediary for important co mmuni cations between Walpole 
and George n presents a fact presumably intelligible without 
elaborate explanation. It may, however, fail to interest a dass 
and may pass quite unheeded. A diagram b almost sure to 



arrest attention. Let A represent Walpole, B, Queen Caroline, 
and C, George 11. “The natural way of co mmuni cating with the 
king would have been for the minbter to speak directly to him; 
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but as a matter of fact, important communications usually took 
the route indicated by the arrows.” ^ 

Many teachers would no doubt consider such an illustration 
superfluous, but the principle involved is one that deserves to be 
pondered. 

School history, to be made real and kept real, should beg^n 
with realities which can either be observed directly or which 
can be represented directly, and should continue throughout the 
school course to provide frequent opportunities for appeals 
to such materials. But when all is said, the fact remains that most 
of the realities with which the teacher has to deal are on exhibition 
in verbal description only. Children, like the rest of us, must 
depend mainly upon words for impressions even of the externals 
of life in the past. The teacher is at every stage confronted by 
the difficulties inherent in passing from words to realities, and it 
is largely because these difficulties are not generally and clearly 
recognized that school instruction in history is so often ineffec¬ 
tive. The choice of facts is important from the point of view 
both of educational aims and of the abilities of children. But 
no facts that have their beg inn ing and end in empty words and 
phrases can be of much consequence. 

Precisely here lies the root of our worst offending in teaching 
history to children. We begin early in the grades a Uber^ 
use of vague adjectives and of broad generalizations. We deal in 
summary notions, in abstractions, in figures of speech, sometimes 
unconsciously, more often under the delusion that short headings 
of short chapters made of short sentences of short words shorten 
the difficulties of historical instruction. We present to children 
of ten or eleven “a wicked king, John Lackland,’ the m<»t 
wick^l king England ever had.” and the barons at Rumjmede 
compelling “the tricked king to promise to give up his evi^ 
practices ” We show Lorenzo the Magnificent failmg, m spite of 
ffis title, to enrich Florence, making it only “grander and more 
famous bv his administration,” and completmg “^at su^veraon 
of the Florentine Republic for which his father ^d 
neither of whom need be further described, ‘ had so weU prepard 
1 Adams, John, Exposiihn and Illuslration in Tracking, New Yoik, 1910. P- 3 ^ 
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the way.” Thus we establish, no doubt, the association of kingly 
wickedness with John; thus we suggest, no doubt, that Lorenzo 
had his faults. But what is the wickedness of kings to children 
of ten and eleven, and what, within their power of realization, 
were the faults of Lorenzo ? The phrases are quoted from books 
designed to make history es|)ecially simple for children, and they 
are tj'pical of much of our effort to serve that benevolent purpose. 

It is easy to be misled by the appearance of interest. There 
may be interest in things seen “through a glass darkly.” The 
degree of interest may even vary inversely with the degree of 
intelligibility. Many children, and many adults, dwell with 
special fondness upon words and phrases to which they attach 
little or no me anin g. The veiy' vagueness of kingly wickedness 
and of subverted republics may stir the interest of children. 
Some obscurities are necessaiy and even desirable. There are 
realities that children ought not to realize. There are others that 
may be left obscure for the mere joy of discovering in later 
years what some teacher or textbook really meant by certain 
queer medleys of words that lodged in our memories because 
they were queer. But, with all allowance for exceptions, the 
area of unreality traversed by children in their history' lessons 
is altogether too large. Their conception of the past too often is 
that of the pupil who was asked if she could tell what sort of 
looking man Alexander the Great was. “WTiy, no,” was the 
answer, “I thought he was just one of those historical characters.” 
There are too many of “those historical characters” in history 
even in the high school. 

To point out the defect is to suggest the remedy. History 
throughout the elementary course should abound in concrete 
details for visualizing persons, situations, events. In meeting 
this condition even trivialities are permissible. Facts spumed 
by the standard historians may furnish the very toucJi needed 
to make the misty immortals of history really human. There is a 
place for the hat that Napoleon wore at Leipzig, the color of the 
waistcoat that graced the person of Daniel Webster when he 
replied to Hayne, and, in spite of a recent intimation that such 
a fact has no place in history at all, even the color of horse 
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that bore Washington at the Battle of Monmouth. The point is 
not that the details of this character are important as history. 
No sensible teacher would think of having them memoriaed by 
pupils. They are details to be used for the moment to stimulate 
the sense of reality and then to be laid aside. The picture fades; 
the sense of reality remains. On the same principle there is a 
place for even trivial details relating to what “those historical 
characters” thought and felt. 

The remedy is simple, but where shall details be foimd? There 
are books for younger children constructed on the correct princi¬ 
ple. They abound in facts sufficiently concrete and sufficiently 
spumed by standard histori ans . Unfortunately they are, very 
often, facts that ought also to be spumed by teachers on grounds 
of historical conscience. The ordinary textbooks for older children 
make little pretense of offering particulars. For really suitable 
material the teacher must usually turn to contemporary litera¬ 
ture, especially letters, diaries, and personal reminiscences,— 
to a field, that is, which the average teacher, under present 
conditions, has little opportunity or inducement to cultivate, 
and one that demands some critical ability to cultivate with 
profit. Many useful extracts and many clues to additional 
material may, however, be foxmd in the ordinary source books. 

There is another difficulty. Assuming that the teacher has 
mastered the art of accumulating details, how shall time be foimd 
for introducing them? The course in history is usually fixed. 
There are certain designated topics to cover and a limited 
number of hours in which to cover them. In many cases the work 
mapped out for a given month or a given year can be completed 
only by reducing it to a bare outline. Such conditions are dis¬ 
couraging, but not altogether hopeless. It is not essential that 
even aU elementary history be reduced to particular individual 
facts. There must be summaries, there must be generalizations. 
But these have many elements in common and may be so or¬ 
dered that when one summary or one generalization has been 
properly based upon its sup{X)rting particulars there will be 
other summaries and other generalizations for which the process 
need not be repeated. They will have a meaning sufficiently 
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definite and real without it. Something can, therefore, be done 
to vitalize the most crowded outline. More ought to be possible. 
At a moderate estimate half of the topics included in an average 
coxirse in the United States might with profit be excluded. The 
remaining half could then be treated with some degree of fullness. 
We cling to our conventionalized collections of generalities, and 
when some pioneer gives us a different treatment in the form of a 
relatively big book about a few matters of importance and interest 
to the children of today, we miss the famUiar generalities, and, 
for the rest, declare that so big a book cannot be completed in a 
single year. 

Special devices for utilizing details are, of course, not entirely 
strange to American practice. In the elementaiy' school much is 
made of dramatizing history. In the best form of this kind of 
exercise the children themselves compxjse the drama and after¬ 
ward act it. WTien this is done with proper material it is a 
valuable exercise, well worth the time which it takes. It compels, 
through the demands of stage setting and costume, attention to 
the very materiab that are needed for visualization. One class 
in preparing a drama on Alfred the Great found at once difficulties 
in the way of having the traditional prince wear every day “his 
crimson velvet suit.” That led to a new sense of reality. All of 
us know how boys delight to play Indians, and many of us have 
witnessed plays on Indian life that were really illuminating. But 
the general tendency is to base such plays upon imaginative 
rather than upon historical material. Often the plays are ready¬ 
made and these are less effective for the purpose. 

Another common device for “living the past” is to have 
children write letters. Let them imagine themselves in Tarry- 
town, for example, at the time of the capture of Major Andre, 
and let them write to some imaginary friend in New York an 
accoimt of the incident and of how it might have affected them. 
One teacher, some years ago, found this plan so effective that 
she proposed to keep a seventh grade in history occupied wholly 
with letter writing. 

Still another device is to have the children keep diaries. Let 
them imagine themselves in Boston in April, X775, and let them 
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record what they might have seen or heard during that month. 
Such an exercise will often make even dry official recoids absorb¬ 
ingly interesting to a seventh or eighth grade. 

An exercise formerly more in vogue than at present, and some¬ 
what influenced by the old-fashioned school reader, consisted of 
learning and reciting famous speeches. It was an event to be 
remembered when, with a proper historical setting given by the 
teacher, one eighth-grade boy came forth as Hajne and another 
as Webster in selections from the great debate. 

These are but illustrations of possible ways of making the past 
real through details of a kind that would ordinarily have no 
place in the history' lesson. !Many, perhaps most teachers, would 
here lay the chief stress on imaginative material, on what we call 
historical novels and historical poems. A distinction should be 
made between novels and poems that are contemporary with the 
conditions and events described and those that represent later 
attempts at reconstruction. The former have often a high value 
as illustrations of the spirit or atmosphere of their times; the 
value of the latter for history may easily be exaggerated. Some 
novelists have more genius than some historians, but historical 
novels as a class are scarcely such miracles of reconstruction as 
the claims often made in book reviews and in papers read at 
teachers’ gatherings rmght lead one to infer. Their rather general 
use in school history' has been due in part to the tradition which 
so long made history' a mere branch of literature, and in part to 
more general acquaintance with this kind of material than with 
material more distinctly historical. Some historical novels and 
some historical poems produced in recent years have, however, 
achieved a degree of historical accuracy' which entitles them to 
an important place in historical literature. 

Similar comments are in\'ited by stage representations of the 
past. Dramas dealing with contemporary' conditions are often 
of high value for historical atmosphere. Dramatic reconstruc¬ 
tions of the past are, as a class, no more miraculous than historical 
novels. But here again recent productions have a^eved a 
remarkable degree of historical accuracy'. There are sig^, both 
on the “legitimate stage” and on the screen, that the historical 
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drama is destined to greater usefulness as an aid to historical 
instruction. 

If during the elementarj- period the sense of reality has been 
stimulated as it may and ought to be stimulated, historj' in the 
high school can be essentially generalized history. There will 
still be need of descending to particulars, and, on occasion, even 
to trivialities. Whatever the nature of the training, there is 
danger at every stage of school instruction of leaving the impres¬ 
sion that history deals with a mere succession of disembodied 
acts and sentiments. But, in the high school, particulars included 
for the purpose of lending reality can, in the main, be particulars 
more in keeping with the dignity of standard historical treatises. 

The first step toward the realization of any aspect of the past 
is to realize the difficulty. With all the advantages of local 
environment, of special aids to visualization, and of full and 
accurate verbal description, the reality even of the material 
past will continue in large measure to elude both pupil and 
teacher. “Nothing,” says Morse Stephens, “is more difficult 
than to realize existence in a bygone era. The p)erspective which 
years, as they roll by, give to past ages emphasizes certain salient 
points and leaves the background vague, and it is only by saturat¬ 
ing the mind in contemporary literature, diaries, and letters, 
that an idea can be formed of the ordinary life during a past 
period. But even then it is difficult to convey to a reader an im¬ 
pression of a tune in which one has not lived; it is more — it is 
almost impossible.” * The teacher must, nonetheless, like the 
historian, attempt the “almost impossible.” 

'Stqjhens, Morse, French Revolution, New York, 1902, H, 361. 
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T he primar}'purpose of models and pictures in the teaching of 
history^ is to give definiteness to visual imager>\ This pur¬ 
pose may on first thought seem to be sufficiently accomplished by 
the simple process of exhibiting models and pictures, with appro¬ 
priate labels or appropriate oral description. The teacher has 
then but to follow the methods of the museum, of the motion 
picture theater, or of the popular illustrated lecture. The pupil 
has but to lend his presence. Very often nothing more is at¬ 
tempted. Very often teachers do not appear to have discovered 
that any other procedure is either necessary or desirable. Models 
and pictures, they seem to reason, are direct representations of 
reality and make their own appeal to the eye. 

The exhibition idea is applied in a variety of ways. Sometimes 
the pupil is merely told to notice pictures in the textbook, or on 
the w^ of the classroom, or in books to which references are 
made for collateral reading. Sometimes he is urged to visit 
museums. Sometimes class periods are set apart at convenient 
intervals for stereopticon views or for the passing of pictures. 
Sometimes models or pictures are shown in every recitation on the 
principle that the pupil should constantly see what he is talking 
about. 

Faith in the efficacy of mere exhibition at times assumes large 
proportions. Years ago in one prominent American school, a 
Mecca for numerous educational pilgrimages, it was almost a 
ruling idea. Visitors were directed with special pride to the cata¬ 
logue of “iUustrative materials.” There were postcards, posters, 
photographs, chromos, pictures clipped from newspapers, from 
magazines, and from books, in endless profusion. Two complete 
sets of Harper’s Weekly, covering the period from 1861-1865, 
for example, been purchased and cut up for the illustrations. The 
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collection was so comprehensive and was so carefully classified 
that materials for almost any conceivable topic could be brought 
together at a moment’s notice. One of the chief duties of the 
teacher in dealing with any subject that admitted of this kind of 
illustration seemed to be to pass the right picture at the right 
moment. A single lesson might bring into circulation the collec¬ 
tions on subjects as heterogeneous as spiders, elephants, threshmg 
machines, and women’s hats. Here and there the teacher inter¬ 
jected comments, and occasionally pupils asked questions. But 
in the main the pictures appeared to be their own excuse for being. 
They were merely looked at and then passed on. This may be 
accepted as an extreme example of converting the class recitation 
in large part into a picture show, but it represents an ideal approx¬ 
imated in many of our most progressive schools. 

We live in a picture age. Few popular lecturers on any subject 
that lends itself to the treatment now venture before the public 
without at least a stereopticon. Many subjects require the more 
lifelike motion picture. The multitudinous processes of nature 
and the multitudinous activities of humanity daily and nightly 
move across the screen in theaters, in churches, in club rooms, and 
even in private homes. 

The exhibition method has the merit of simplicity. It can be 
applied by any teacher. It fur nish es imder average conditions a 
certain amoimt of entertainment. It evokes for the moment a 
certain kind of definite imagery. But its value as a means of re¬ 
calling reality is easily overestimated. What is the nature of the 
imagery? Given a model of a Roman house, does the pupil see 
the model or a Roman house? Given a picture of Washington 
crossing the Delav/are, does the pupU see the picture, or men in 
boats afloat on a river? If the images evoked are merely images 
of models and pictures, is the process of visualization complete? 
Granting that models and pictures are direct representations of 
reality, are they substitutes for reality ? 

These questions suggest their own answer. Models and pic¬ 
tures are not entirely concrete exhibits. Most of them are in fact 
in a sense abstractions. They are representations and not repro¬ 
ductions. They embody selected qualities, ranging from those of 
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a particular object, place, or person, to those of a composite 
original. The Rausch model of the Gutenberg printing press looks 
like the actual Gutenberg press except in bulk. Abstraction, that 
is, is confined to size. The Hensell model of a Roman house repre¬ 
sents a generalized Roman house, and is itself a generalization. 
Degrees of abstraction similar in kind are presented by pictures. 
Models and pictures must, therefore, be <x)nsciously treated as 
aids to visualization and not as objects to be themselves visu¬ 
alized. They are materials to be developed. The direct appeal to 
the eye is in most cases only a beginning. Except in those in¬ 
stances in which they reproduce not only the form and color, but 
the actual dimensions of the original, even models leave construc¬ 
tive work for the imagination. Imagination that reaches the 
realities which models and pictures are designed to represent 
involves mental processes higher than those of receiving messages 
from the retina. 

The first step should usually be to form a conception of size. 
Good models either smaller or larger than the objects which they 
represent are constructed to scale and supply, therefore, direct 
data. Knowing the scale, pupils may be asked to measure first 
the model and then the space to be embraced by the image. The 
result should, so far as conditions admit, be expressed in familiar 
terms — about the size of a peimy, a lead pencil, a schoolroom 
chair; as large as the teacher’s desk, the schoolroom, the school 
building, the schoolyard. With models representing objects of 
such magnitude as to render the actual marking out of demm- 
sions for the image impracticable, there should be, in sunilar 
familiar terms, after measuring the model, at least a ronsaous 
attempt at rough approximation — a dozen times the size of the 
school building or the schoolvard, twice the height of the highest 
church steeple in the town, half the length of the longest street in 
town, as big as all the bmldings in a city block put together. 
Ordinarv- pictures require a different treatment. A human figiw 
in the foreground may look taUer than a five-story beading m4e 
background. Foot-rule measure, it is evident, is here mappheab^ 
The pupil must begin at the other end of the problem^ He 
must start with images of a human figure and of a five-story 
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building and adjust to these images the elements furnished by 
the picture. 

The process of arriving at a conception of size, however trans¬ 
parent, needs the careful attention of teachers. The child in a 
Chicago school who expressed the opinion that a cow was “an 
animal about the size of a mouse ” had reached an entirely* reason¬ 
able conclusion. She had observ'ed in her school reader a picture 
of a cow and a picture of a mouse, and the one was in fact about 
the size of the other. Having seen a mouse, but never a cow, she 
na turally adjusted the pictures to her image of a mouse. Many 
children, and some adults, habitually read into pictures magni¬ 
tudes far more inn ocent of reality than the cow and mouse ex¬ 
ample. Even with such precautions as are suggested by conscious 
and intelligent attempts to realize actual proportions, the results 
are often crude. An image can with a fair degree of exactness be 
magnified to the bulk of some object in the schoolroom or to the 
bulk of the schoolroom itself. An image of a building twel\^ times 
the aze of the school building is necessarily far less exact. Even 
in dealing with the simplest of units, numerical comj>arisons may 
convey very indefinite impressions. Merely to draw offhand on 
the blackboard a chalk line about twelve times the length of a 
^ven challc lin e is an exercise of some difficulty for the average 
pupil. Fortvmately, mathematical exactness in imagety is, for 
most purposes, mmecessary. It can be approximated, in cases 
that require it, only by actually measuring off the space to be 
embraced by the image. 

Having formed a general impression of size, the pupil is pre¬ 
pared for an examination of details. With a model or picture 
before him he may be told merely that he is to endeavor to see all 
the time, not the model or picture, but the “real thing,” and that 
he is to report what he sees. He is not likely the first time such a 
task is imposed upon him, whether in the grades or in the high 
school, to see vety much. The first time, and the himdredth 
time, he is likely to need the stimulus of guiding questions asked 
by the teacher. But the aim should be so to develop the resource¬ 
fulness of the pupil that he may in time himself ask the questions 
that may profitably be asked of models and pictures. 
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With clear visualization the primary purpose of models and 
pictures in the history class b fulfilled. But there are other pur¬ 
poses that may and ought to be served. The sense of reality b 
important, but reality itself must, after all, be interpreted. It 
must, to be really useful, leave behind, not only images, but ideas. 
Models and pictures are aids to vbualization; they may also be 
aids to interpretation. They stimulate imagery; they may also 
stimulate thought. Observation, analysb, comparison, classifi¬ 
cation of data, and generalization should and may go hand in 
hand. 

We have before us, let us say, the Hensell model of a Roman 
house. We note that the scale of construction b one to fifty. 
We measure the model and express in terms of the school building 
the dimensions of the magnified image to be formed. We en¬ 
deavor to hold the magnified image throughout the exercise, and, 
as we go on, to adjust the various parts of the model to that 
image. We examine the model as a whole. Does it represent a 
town or a country house ? Probably a town house. What leads us 
to think so ? The projection in front shows a sidewalk and a street 
paved with stones. The projection on one side shows another 
street. It seems to be a comer house. We observe the walb. 
What kind of building material do they represent? There are no 
windows in the first story. How does the light get in? We look in 
through the front door. Is the interior well lighted ? We observe 
the roof. What are the materiab and how does the roof slope? 
There are two rectangular openings. We look through one and 
see a sort of basin set in a mosaic floor. We look through the 
other and see a garden surrounded by a portico of Doric columns. 
We take off the roof. What b the general arrangement of the 
rooms? The interior seems to be divided into two parts. How 
are they connected? 

We continue our examination, with measurements when neces¬ 
sary'. until we have a fairly complete image. We then turn to a 
comparison with the house in which we ourselves Uve. Is the 
Roman house larger or smaUer than the house in which we five. 
Which has the greater number of rooms? How do the 5®^ ® 
the Roman house compare in size with our own rooms 
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of the two houses has the greater amount of space for rooms? 
Which of the two is the more suitable for a small city lot ? for a 
large city' lot? WTiy? \Miich of the two is the more easily 
heated? the more easily ventilated? Which has the better light? 
Which is the more attractive to look at on the outside ? on the 
inside? WTiich seems to offer the greater amount of comfort? 
The Roman house appears to look in. Does the house in which we 
live look in or out? The questions are stiU based on observ'ation. 
Ass umin g some knowledge of general conditions, we now pass to 
questions of another kind. WTiat conditions in Roman life favored 
the Roman arrangement ? Would the kind of house in which we 
live have been adapted to Roman conditions ? Why ? Would a 
house of the Roman ty-pe be adapted to conditions in our own 
community today? Why? Do the Romans of today build 
houses of the ancient Roman t}’p€? Are there such houses in 
America ? 

Exercises of this general character can be made a feature of 
histoty' teaching at any stage of the elementar}' or secondary' 
school. In the lower grades some of the questions would need to 
be made more concrete, and more hints of what to look for would 
need to be given. But from the begirming ideas can be induced 
to flow and to find expression. In the high school, instead of 
starting with the model itself, we may start with the textbook 
lesson and collateral reading. A chapter like that on the Roman 
house in Johnston’s Private Life of the Romans may' be assigned. 
The different parts of the house may' then be given their Roman 
names. The uses to which the different parts were put ran be dis¬ 
cussed. The range of comparison, judgment, and generalization 
can be extended. High school pupils can be led to see quite 
definitely how Roman needs, habits, and ways of looking at the 
world determined the Roman house, and how the Roman house 
determined some Roman customs. 

The most desirable pictures are, for younger pupils, those that 
tell a story. The Leh mann wall pictures are preeminently' of thitt 
ty'pe. One of them, for example, represents the interior of a 
medieval town. Before us lies a part of the market. We see at 
once that it is paved. We see also that it is located in an imoor- 
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tant quarter of the town, for the town hall looks out upon it and 
it is surrounded by imposing buildings. Near the town hall b a 
drinking fountain surmounted by a statue of Roland. In the 
background rises a cathedral, and in the distance a castle. Hints 
of medieval life abound — merchants and traders, wagons 
loaded with goods, armed men on horseback in attendance; citi¬ 
zens of the town jostling strangers; pigs, cows, ducks, geese, and 
chickens, at large in the narrow, unpaved streets that radiate 
from the market place. The picture is in a measure self-explana- 
tor)’ and, apart from measurement, can be treated in the manner 
suggested for the Roman house. ^ 

While models and pictures, properly questioned, furnish to a 
certain extent materials for their own interpretation, most of them 
require for really effective presentation a considerable range of 
outside information. For teachers who can read French and 
German there is an abundance of convenient material. Descrip¬ 
tive pamphlets accompany the HenseU models. A complete and 
ver)^ illuminating guide to the Lehmann pictures is furnished by 
the commentarj' prepared by Hevmann and Uebel. Standard 
French and German historical albums are as valuable for their 
descriptive text as for their pictures. The Pageant of America 
is important for the United States. Standard guide books are 
dften useful. For additional information the various special 
treatises devoted to life in the different countries must be 
consulted. 

Often models and pictures, especially the latter, are designed to 
convey aesthetic impressions as well as information. They are 
representations of beautiful realities, or beautiful dreams of 
reality, or at least beautiful dreams. The emphasis is upon the 
adjective. The great artistic creations of the world, whatever 
their form, are themselves among the realities which hbtory b 
called upon to describe. In such cases a feeling for beauty be¬ 
comes a necessar>^ part of the interpretative proc^, and the 
cultivation of a feeling for beauty an end to be striven for. At 
first this must be largely a matter of letting the feeling grow by 
what it feeds upon. Children are made acquainted with the 
appearance of some of the “best things” in art. Forms, propot- 
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tions, harmony of colors, and composition are left to make such 
appeal as they can. Experiment has shown that children fre¬ 
quently learn to like the best merely by becoming accustomed to 
seeing the best. Without conscious analysis they begin early to 
recognize some of the most str ikin g qualities of artistic expression 
and to associate particular qualities with particular artists. They 
will say of one picture, “That looks like a Raphael,” and of an¬ 
other, “That looks like a BotticeUi.” To have advanced even to 
this point and to hke a picture because it looks like a Raphael or a 
Botticelli is no small gain. It is, perhaps, as far as the appreciation 
of artistic achievement need go in the histor)* lesson in the grades, 
and is, it may be added, farther than it now goes in many high 
schools. But there may be in the upper grades, and should be in 
the high school, some conscious analysis, some attempt to advance 
beyond the pupil’s “I hke it,” or “I don’t like it,” towards stand¬ 
ards of appreciation set up by the cultivated world, some sug¬ 
gestion of the experiences, aspirations, and special modes of 
expression, of creators of work of supreme excellence.^ 

Some persons, places, and objects, associated with world- 
significant events, some buildings, statues, and paintings, crowned 
by humanity as highest and best, should be so definitely impressed 
that subsequent representations of them in models or in pictures 
may be recognized at once and without labels. Pupils learn 
readily to know pictures of George Washington, of the Athenian 
Acropolis, of Westminster Abbey, of the Capitol at Washington, 
and find pleasure in the knowing. They should be encouraged to 
extend the list by exercises in identifjdng pictures without labels. 
Knowdng one view of a building, or one portrait of a person, they 
may be tested on a different view or a different portrait. Knowing 
the portrait of a person at the age of sixt>^, they may be tested on 
a portrait of the same person at the age of hcenty or of ten. A 
single exercise of the latter kind often changes materially the 
conception of portraits in general. The tendenc>% even on the 
part of some adults, is to see a given historical character at anv 
stage of his development through some one familiar picture. 

1 For fflustiations of how this may be done, see Cafl 5 n, C. H., How to Stud\ 
Pictures, New York, 1905, 1923. 
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Extending the range of the test, pupils may be asked to find m a 
collection of unlabeled pictures certain specified persons, or 
objects, or artistic creations. Going still further, they may be 
asked without any hints to identify all the pictures in such a 
collection. 

The study of models and pictures should not be confined to 
isolated examples. The subjects represented are presumably 
related to other subjects in the lesson. They should also, so far as 
possible, be related to each other. Models and pictures should, 
therefore, so far as possible, be grouped for comparative study. 
They should be used, not merely to convey impressions of indi¬ 
vidual objects, but to illustrate development. 

Models and pictures impose upon their makers severer tests of 
knowledge than are imposed by verbal description and, if properly 
used, leave more definite impressions. The artist who paints 
royal purple must show what he really conceives royal purple to 
be. He must co mmi t hims elf definitely. If his conception is 
wrong, his error will be at once apparent to those who know royal 
purple. The writer can describe royal purple as warm or cold, 
subdued or dazzling, without revealing the fullness either of his 
knowledge or of his ignorance. It follows, so far as accuracy of 
representation is an aim m the teaching of history, that models 
and pictures should be subjected to criticism even more exacting 
than that applied to the text itself. This condition is frequently 
not observed. Where the text is itself uncritical, little can be 
expected of the illustrations. But there are numerous examples of 
critical texts accompanied by fanciful and wholly incorrect 
illustrations. Many wall pictures and many collections of lantern 
shdes depict scenes quite out of harmony with facts. Long trans 
of erroneous associations are thus started, from which ^pe later 
is often difficult, and sometimes impossible. Illustrations should 
be chosen with due regard to this danger. 

Awareness of this condition will almost mevitably raise ques¬ 
tions which go beyond interpretation of a picture. Are the facts 
represented in the picture true? Do they mean what the picture 
makes them mean? Do they “prove” what the pictoe m^es 
them “prove”? Thus, almost inevitably, the domain of his- 
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toricai criticism is entered and wide opportunities are opened for 
illustrations of the historical method. There are, for example, 
many different pictures of Columbus, all of them probably by 
artists who never saw Columbus. There are, however, descrip¬ 
tions of Columbus by men who knew him well. From these we 
learn that ‘‘his face w'as long, neither full nor thin; his cheek bones 
rather high; his nose aquiline; his eyes light gray, his complexion 
fair and high colored. His hair, which was of light color before 
thirt>% became gray after that age.” ^ Which of the pictures looks 
the most like this description? A third grade may answer the 
question quite intelligently. Have the children look about the 
room for a face “long” but “neither full nor thin,” for “high 
cheek bones,” and for the kind of eyes, complexion, and hair 
which the description indicates. Show on the board what an 
aquiline nose is like. With these details impressed, have the 
children close their eyes until they see Columbus, ^\’hen aU eyes 
are open, show pictures of four of the alleged portraits, begirming 
with the one that is least like the description and ending with the 
one that is most like the description. As each is shown, ask the 
children: “Is this your Columbus?” In one third grade a unani¬ 
mous “no” greeted the Jomard and De Biy pictures with good 
reasons for the “no.” One boy and one girl accepted the Yanez 
Columbus. The rest decided that the picture of the painting in 
the Ministr}^ of Marine at Madrid was most like their Columbus, 
and, finding that an observer in the back of the room agreed with 
them, broke into spontaneous applause. 

A seventh grade may be interested in finding out how many of 
the characters whose pictures appear in the textbook actually had 
their portraits painted or sat for photographs. WTiere the orig- 
mals are indicated, this may be a simple process. In other cases 
considerable search may jield no information. But often there 
will be interesting discoveries that lead to useful discussion of 
textbook reproductions of portraits. Having learned, for example, 
that Roger Williams never had his portrait painted and that no 
description of how he looked has come down to us, a seventh 

* Winsor, Justm, Nanaim and CrUual EUtory of America, Boston, 1886 II 70. 
The pictures mei^oned are in this volume. See pp. 72, 75, 76, and 78. 
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grade may compare the picture in Gammell’s biogrqihy of 
Williams with a picture of the Duplessis portrait of Benjamm 
Franklin and discover that Williams appears to be Franklin with 
a mustache. As the Gammell picture may, in many schools, not 
be accessible, both pictures are here reproduced. 

A study of these two pictures may lead to a lively discussion of 
the question: When nothing is known about the “looks” of a char¬ 
acter, is an imaginar}' picture a good thing? This may bring into 
the consciousness of children some rather fxmdamental historical 
problems. A critical study of pictures may with profit extend to 
familiar historical paintings. A seventh grade may, for example, 
with interesting results, compare Channing’s account of the land¬ 
ing of the Pilgrims at Phinouth with Sargent’s painting, often 
reproduced in textbooks.* 

A high school class with some librax}^ training can be intro¬ 
duced, without being given specific references, to typical problems 
involved in testing the authenticity of portraits reproduced in 
textbooks. Such a class can also find out, without being given 
specific references, what is wrong with some very familiar his¬ 
torical painting. David’s Oath in the Tennis Court is an inviting 
example in European history, and Leutze’s Washington crossing 
the Delaware is an inviting example in American history. A part 
of the exercise here assigned may be to find a good reproduction 
of the painting. 

It was suggested above that the most desirable pictures for 
younger pupils are those that tell a storj’’, and the Le hm a nn wall 
pictures were cited as an example. This condition, it is scarcely 
necessar}^ to remark, was fully met, not only for young children 
but for all of us, when motion pictures appeared. With the addi¬ 
tion of sound, motion pictures have become so real that they may 
themselves be regarded as the realities to be exhibited or studied. 
Down to the present, exhibition has greatly exceeded study. 
Many motion pictures are shown to school assemblies without 
classroom comment and without any testing of results. Some of 

1 Edward Channing. History of Ike Untied Slates, New York, i 905 -* 92 S. L 
The Pageant ofAmcrua, Yale University Press, 1927, has six 
ing,” induding the Sargent picture. See VoL 6, pp. 200-201. See also the Notes, 

p. 348. 
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them arouse enthusiasm; some of them are received with every 
appearance of boredom. Taken as a mere “show,” almost any 
picture offered in school is likely to invite, and to suffer from, 
comparison with “shows” at theaters. Taken more seriously as 
material for class discussion, the motion picture is much more 
difficult to manage than the still picture simply because the 
motion pictmre does move. It is like a scene in real life passing 
quickly before the eye and ear and leaving behind only what mem¬ 
ory can recall at the end. What does a motion picture isolated 
from other instructional material leave behind ? 

Early experience with motion pictures in school inspired an 
optimism which sometimes went so far as to predict that motion 
pichires would eventually take the place of textbooks, that they 
would reduce the nvunber of teachers needed in the schools, and 
even the number of teachers needed in colleges. A few great 
teachers in the various fields of instruction could, it was argued, 
have their courses recorded in motion pictures and then pupils all 
over the land could have brought to them the best teachers and 
the best teaching in the land. Plans for such instruction were 
actually under consideration by some educational administrators 
and some picture producers. There were obstacles. The initial 
cost of eqmpment would be large; the royalties on pictures might 
be large; competent operators must be employed. These condi¬ 
tions were not impossible to meet. A more serious problem was 
how to adjust the instruction to the widely vaiydng curricula and 
widely varying daily needs of American educational institutions. 
The only solution would seem to be the kind of competition 
among great teachers that has long existed among writers of text¬ 
books, and even that would be only a partial solution. The wider 
appeal of the radio may have relieved great teachers of some 
responsibility for motion picture problems. 

In the summer of 1932 the present writer taught for six weeks 
a demonstration seventh grade, using no material except motion 
pictures. The subject was American history. Six of the pictures, 
so far as they went, made a continuous story. The others were 
unrelated to each other. All of them were pictures with sound. 
With one exception, each of the pictures required fifteen minutes 
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for presentation. The exception was a commercial picture which 
occupied an entire class period of fifty minutes. The general pl^ n 
was to show a picture at the beginning of the HaA<; period an^ to 
devote the remai nin g thirty-five minutes to class discusaon. 
As the aim was to find out what the children on their own initia¬ 
tive would do, no directions for studying the picture were given. 
The children were merely told to study the picture as hard as they 
could. The questioning that followed did, however, furnish some 
clues. Did the picture show you anything that you had not seen 
before ? What was it ? Did the voices in the picture teU you any¬ 
thing that you had not heard before? What was it? What was 
the most important thing that you saw or heard in the picture? 
What things in the picture help to explain this most important 
thing ? The children themselves were of course encouraged to ask 
questions and make comments, and these often gave illuminating 
hints of what to look for. The children were quick to see that 
some features of the picture must be imaginative and this, in 
ordinary practice, would have called for comparison with the 
sources used in m akin g the picture. The continuous-story pic¬ 
tures had to compete with much more romantic and exciting 
“history” which all of the children had seen at theaters and 
frankly found more interesting. Six pictures showing “when our 
national songs were new” went better. They seemed both 
romantic and exciting. The commercial film held the undivided 
attention of the class. But in no case could any single pupil teU 
adequately the story told by the picture. The story had to be 
pieced together from parts which different members of the class 
happened to remember. It should, however, be noted that 
mechanical difficulties frequently distracted the attention of the 
children and made them very conscious of a rather large group of 
observers varying from day to day. 

At the end of the six weeks no formal examination was ^ven. 
The children were merely asked to write a general report telling 
what they thought of “picture lessons” in history. Without 
exception these re|)orts compared “picture lessons” with text¬ 
book lessons, greatly to the disadvantage of the latter. Most of 
them suggested, however, that one showing of a pictuie was 
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not enough to fix a stoty.^ There were twenty-five children in 
the class. 

Four of the song pictures were afterward used by Josephine 
Matthews in connection with other material in a controlled experi¬ 
ment in correlating histoty with music, covering about six weeks 
of work in the junior high school of Great Neck, Long Island. 
Tn the tests, the control group scored 240 j)oints out of a p>ossible 
500 before seeing the pictures and 378 points out of the possible 
500 after seeing the pictures. The experimental group made a 
score of 397 points in the initial test and 471 points after seeing the 
pictures. There were twenty pupils in each group.^ 

Classroom tests of motion pictures isolated from other material 
seem to have been very few. Tests in connection with other 
material have been numerous and some of them have been on a 
large scale. In the Wood and Freeman tests, for example, “nearly 
11,000 children in more than three hvmdred Geography and Gen¬ 
eral Science classes, taught by nearly two hundred teachers in 
grades four to nine, inclusive, and distributed in twelve cities” 
participated.® In the Knowlton and Tilton tests in histoty and 
geography, with the emphasis on histoty, six teachers and about 
400 seventh-grade pupils in the Troup Junior High School of New 
Haven, Connecticut, participated.^ Both were controlled experi¬ 
ments and both were tests of silent motion pictures. Sound had 
not yet arrived. The Wood and Freeman tests scarcely touched 
history but are of interest to teachers of history' for purposes of 
comparison and for their technique. The Knowlton and Tilton 
tests are of direct interest and great value to teachers of history. 
In these tests, ten of the Yale Chronicles of America Photoplays 
were used. The plays were treated as realities, and no questions 
relating to their historical validity were included in the tests. 
The instruction was organized in five units within which the plays 

* The pictures were those mentioned in an earlier chapter and a commercial fi lm 
called “The Cry of the Worid,” The lessons were offered as a course in Teachers 
College, New York. 

* Manuscript report. 

* Wood, Ben D., and Freeman, Frank N., Motion Pictures in the Clossrocm, 
Boston, 1929, p. 4. 

* Knowlton, Daniel C., and Thton, J. Warren, Motion Pictures in History Teach¬ 
ing, Yale University Press, 1929. 
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appeared at appropriate places as separate lessons in a setting of 
other lessons based upon textbooks and collateral readings. The 
other lessons prepared for the pictures, and the pictures were 
climaxes in the series of lessons. The teaching of the units began 
in February, 1928, and was completed in the following June. 

The results, while scarcely justifying the extreme chums of 
motion picture enthusiasts, were in the main highly favorable. 
The pupils’ learning increased about 19 per cent. Average chil¬ 
dren with the aid of the pictures learned as much as bright 
children learned without them. The pictures were most effective 


in teaching relationships. Here the gain was 35 per cent. Next 
came their contribution to knowledge of historical persons. 
Here the gain was 23 per cent. Knowledge of historical geography 
increased 19 per cent. The gain in retention of knowledge was 
12 per cent. The gain in pupil participation was 10 per cent. 
But the pictures decreased by 10 per cent the learning of time 
relations. They did not add perceptibly to the pupUs’ interest in 
history. They did not lead to increased reading of history either 

in the school library or at home. 

The units of instruction included no exercises in historical 
criticism, and no account was taken of the oppor^ties op^ed 
by the photoplays for such exercises. The pupils moved m a 
general atmosphere of assured fact, and their business was to 
interpret assured facts. There was another conspicuous omission. 
Nothing in the testing seemed to bear specifically upon the 
historical sense. In the presence of pictures themselves tr^ted as 
realities, such testing of the pictures may have seemed super¬ 
fluous, and the extent to which the sense of reality produced hy 
the pictures was carried over to other materials may have seemrf 
to be sufiicienUy covered by the percentages of irnprovement m 
other aspects of learning. Even so, improvement m the s^ of 
reality Ly or may not carry improvement in the tetoiical sense_ 
?is of Ae historical sense are exceedingly difSt^t to f^e jd 
hive rarely been attempted. But the historical sense .s funda- 

mental in the understanding of history. , . , • • 1^ 

Pictures with sound should on general psychological 
be II^reLuve than sdent pictures, but data for exact compan- 
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son appear to be as yet unavailable, or at least incomplete. 
Further improvement in motion pictures may reasonably be 
expected. Color has already brought an added touch of reality. 
Soon figures on the screen may become three-dimensional, as in 
the stereoscope. New inventions may so reduce the cost of equij>- 
ment and service as to bring motion pictures within reach of even 
a small school purse. Improvement in pictures and a lower cost 
win call for fresh school experimentation. Always, however, there 
will be the problem of fitting pictures into the general scheme of 
school instruction. How to mingle pictures with other material 
is admirably illustrated by the units prepared for the Knowlton 
and Tilton tests, and teachers in need of guidance in relating 
pictures to other material may still find it in those units.^ 
Treated as realities, motion pictures of course do not require 
such exercises in stimulating the leap to reality as were suggested 
earlier in this chapter for models and stiU pictixres. It does not 
follow that models and pictures which do require such exercises 
are necessarily inferior to motion pictures. For purposes that 
require exact and therefore somewhat protracted observation, 
models, still pictures, and especially stereopticon and other 
screen projections of still pictmres have obvious advantages over 
the fleeting glimpses offered by motion pictures in normal opera¬ 
tion. Motion pictures, great as their contribution imdoubtedly 
is, have by no means made other aids to visualization obsolete. 

Motion picriires for schools are increasing veiy^ rapidly. In 
the field of the social sciences, W. H. Hartley has foimd more than 
five himdred films relating to American civilization. He ba<t al<y> 
foimd that these films “are extremely vmeven in character” and 
that “the need is for better social science films.” - Histor>’ filmg 
for schoob certainly leave much to be desired. In the making of 
such films imagination has a large and legitimate place. On 
detafls without which no picture could be made, the sources may 
be whoUy silent. Inference from detaib which are given in the 
sources may be unwarranted. Only imagination can supply the 
missing links . But carelessness in the use of known facts and 
emphasb upon exploded traditions may easfly render the picture 

^Op. dt., pp. ia-13. * Social Education, March, 1939, p. 210. 
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false both to atmosphere and to facts, and misleading in harmful 

ways in its implications for the present. Such offenses, bad 
enough when committed by textbooks, are made worse by the 
greater effectiveness of pictures. 

In spite of the large number of educational films now available 
and their increasing use in a growing number of schools, most 
American children are receiving at least the major part of their 
motion picture education in theaters. Agitation reaching from 
village committees to national organizations, self-denying or¬ 
dinances by picture producers, and legal restraints have reduced 
the number of pictures objectionable from the point of view of 
common decenc}’^ as understood in ordinaiy^ American homes, and 
have made such villainies as stiU flourish on the screen somewhat 
apologetic and somewhat inclined to rationalize their pmpose 
into accord with the old principle of teaching what is good through 
horrible examples of what is bad. There is crime that does not 
pay, there is cruelty that recoils upon its perpetrator, there is 
sordidness designed to be repellent, there is tragedy to call 
sinners to repentance. There is, to be sure, much wickedness in 
which the moral purpose is less apparent than the lines of patrons 
waiting for seats. One kind of appeal has, however, become 
severely restricted. Dramatists who specialize in erotic realism 
and general purveyors of pornography now find access to the 
screen at least diflScult. Much that is passed as “ clean ” may be of 
questionable fitness for children tmder the age of fifteen and may 
contribute to that sophistication of younger children which many 
of their elders find so unpleasant. But in some of its featiues the 
motion picture theater b, or may be, an ally of the school. In its 
newsreels, its travelogues, its exhibits of scientific achievements, 
its dramatization of the classics of literature, and its reconstruc¬ 
tions of histor>', the motion picture theater often furnishes mate¬ 
rial either not included in educational films or vastly superior in 
quality to an\’thing that educational films can offer. The implica¬ 
tion is plain. WTien the theater offers pictures of direct and 
significant bearing upon school lessons, pupik and teachers may 
with profit lend their presence and afterward take account of 
the pictures in classroom discussion. For schook without 
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motion picture equipment, this implication may be almost a 
mandate. 

More than mere selection from the regular offerings of motion 
picture theaters may be possible. To the extent that contracts 
with distributing agencies permit, managers of theaters, espe¬ 
cially in small communities, can often be induced to accept the 
cooperation of teachers in the selection of pictures for such special 
programs for children as are already being given on Saturday 
mornings. It is conceivable that teacher cooperation may reach 
the source of supply and influence producers in search of subjects 
for motion picture treatment. In any event, apart from homes in 
which religious or other scruples forbid attendance, few children 
reach high school age without some exposure to motion picture 
theaters, and many children (local observation suggests that their 
niunber may be milli ons) find in motion picture theaters their 
most vital experience. To ignore this experience is bad psy¬ 
chology; to denounce it is worse. To use what is useful in relation 
to school studies is common sense. To hold “movie mad chil¬ 
dren” responsible in the classroom for analysis of their favorite 
pictures, regardless of content, is unco mmo n sense. With the 
wise eissistance of the teacher, such chores may create a desirable 
distaste for some kinds of pictures. 

Motion pictures in theaters frequently invite with almost 
irresistible pressure historical criticism of their obvious facts. 
Often children come home from the theater wanting to know if 
the Rothschilds really were like the people shown in the picture, 
if Disraeli really did and said such things as are in the picture, 
if Mary of Scotland really was treated the way she is treated in 
the picture, if Alexander Hamilton really was “that kind of 
man.” Dozens of historical films have stirred children to ask 
historical questions and, when such questions are brought to 
school, almost any teacher is likely to suggest at least that the 
children “look it up in some history or encyclopedia.” Teachers 
with some appreciation of the importance of historical criticism 
will go farther. They will turn some of the questions into prob¬ 
lems to be seriously attacked by history classes. They will go 
still farther and set in advance critical questions on historical 
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films which the children are likely to see. The “facts” put forth 

in theater films suggest many comparisons with specified readings 
in the elementary school and offer rich material suitable for sim ple 
but real research in the high school. 

In any use of modek and pictures it is important to remember 
that pupik can themselves, with great profit to the sense of 
reality, make modek zmd pictvires. Thk may at once suggest 
correlation with courses in manual tr ainin g and courses in draw¬ 
ing. Projects for modek or pictures of thin gs associated with life 
in the past may prove agreeable substitutes for some of the 
projects usual in such courses. Modek or pictures copied with 
care from other modek or pictures will promote exactness of 
observation. Modek or pictures constructed from verbal descrip¬ 
tion will add exact interpretation of language and may illustrate 
the part that inference and ima gination must play in making the 
detaik of vanished realities reaUy definite. Perhaps above all 
eke, the making of modek and pictures will be “activities” and, 
as such, in harmony with one of the most conspicuoxis demands of 
progressive education. The general idea k not so new as present 
enthusiasm for “activities” may at times suggest. The eight¬ 
eenth century' had the idea. The nineteenth centmy' did not 
forget it. Readers of Dickens will recall that the idea was applied 
with great, if questionable, force by Mr. Squeers in Dotheboys 
Hall. The idea figured in American discussion in the nineties and 
was effectively applied by Emily J. Rice in her Course of Study in 
History and Literature, published in 1898. In thk Course children 
made modek of primitive houses and reproduced primitive arts 
and inventions. Many more pretentious and more accurate 
modek have since been made m school by hktory classes. Many 
historical scenes and characters have attracted the attention of 
picture-making pupik. Children who find it difficult to express 
their ideas in language often suggest that they can “tell it better 
by drawing something. ” With slight encouragement, picture mak¬ 
ing may assume large proportions. The pictures may be merdy 
s\'mbolic; they may be cartoons; they may be laughter-provoking 
caricatures of things that should be taken very seriously; they 
mav. whatever their form, be exceedingly crude as art and remote 
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from resemblance to any actiial things and yet reveal real under¬ 
standing of what they seek to portray. Offenses against the dig¬ 
nity of history are to be expected and, within limits, may be par¬ 
doned. Even an intentionally humorous treatment of some seri¬ 
ous things may be pardoned. A distinguished normal school 
preadent who rated a sense of humor as an indispensable qualili- 
cation for teaching once sat through a history lesson which other 
observers pronounced perfect until reminded by him of a fatal 
defect. “There wasn’t,” he said, “a single laugh, there wasn’t 
even a smile in the entire lesson.” But he himself would have 
deplored the unfeeling levity with which, in his time, some classes 
were laughing their way through history. In a high school lesson 
of the time, for example, a boy reciting on the persecution of 
early Christians made the story about the use of Christians as 
torches to light Nero’s gardens so amusing that the whole class 
broke into loud laughter. Picture making by history' classes lends 
itself so easily to unfeeling levity that the choice of subjects for 
pictures should usually be submitted to the teacher for approval 
before the exercise is begim. After that, and this is one of the 
merits of picture making, there may be nothing for the teacher to 
do except to say; “Read and think about this until you see some¬ 
thing and then draw what you see.” * Nothing, that is. until the 
picture is finished. After that, there may be much for the teacher 
to do. Crudities in drawing may be passed over lightly. The 
primary purpose is to teach history and not drawing. But in dis- 
custion with the maker of the picture and with the class, if the 
picture is used in class discussion, questions that go beyond inter¬ 
pretation of the picture are even more likely to arise than in deal¬ 
ing with pictures not made by pupQs. The interpretation of a 
pupU-made picture is, indeed, likely to be so simple that the 
whole discussion may turn upon the validity of the facts and ideas 
set forth in the picture. Are the facts true ? Do the>' mean what 
the picture makes them mean? Do thej’ “prove” what the pic¬ 
ture makes them “ prove ” ? Here the sources used in making the 
picture can be produced, or at least cited, givihg the whole class an 

* For striking examples of pictore making, see Kncnrlton, Daniel C., Uakimg 
History Graphic, New York, 1925. 
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opportunity to pass critical judgment upon the performance 
Often this will furnish striking illustrations of the difficultv of 
avoiding personal bias in the selection of facts and in the use that 
is made of them. 

Such uses of models and pictures as have been suggested in the 
present chapter will tend to limit the number of models and pic¬ 
tures that can be used. Limitation is desirable. The ideal of 
illustrating ever>-thing that admits of illustration is objectionable 
even as an ideal. In the rirst place, not everything that admits of 
illustration needs to be illustrated. In the second place, a con¬ 
stant procession of models and pictures soon ceases to illustrate. 
"So many things strike that nothing strikes." In general, teach¬ 
ers who know how to make models and pictures really useful will 
know when to use them and when not to use them. 



CHAPTER X 


TEACHING CHRONOLOGY 

I T is a familiar saving that chronolog>' and geography are the 
eyes of histor>^ They were for ages ver>’ dull eyes and their 
vision of early human development is still verj' dim. It is none 
the less a f undam ental concept that historical facts are locaiized 
facts. They have a time when and a place where. The localization 
may be a mere guess; it may be verj* vague; but, if time and place 
relations are altogether suppressed, the facts cease to be historical. 

In approaching chronology', it should, perhaps, be noted that 
the natxire of time has been in controversy since antiquity and is 
still in dispute. Most of us can probably say with St. Augustine 
that if no one a.sks us we know what time is, but, if we are asked, 
“WTiat is time?” we do not know, and may be disposed to add, 
“nor care.” ^ This is by no means to suggest that the question is 
unim portant. In the domain of speculative thinkin g it is, in 
fact, of veiy^ high importance. But whether time b real, or an 
illusion, or a paradox, or a fourth dimension, we are called upon 
in the study of hbtory to place things in time just as if no philoso¬ 
pher had eypr said that “nothing really b in time.” - 

Children begin to place things in tim e even before they enter 
school. But below a fourth grade the reach of their memories b 
too short to impart meaning to any considerable j)eriod of time. 
In a fourth grade, or as late as a sixth grade, formal instruction 
may begin as follows: 

Clocks, as you know, tell the time of day. Look at the clock 
and write down the time of day that it b now. The days of the 
week have names. Write the day of the week that it b now. 
Months have names. Write the month thaHt b now. The day's 

^ St, Augustine wmte: Quid est tanpus? Si nemo a mo quaorat, scio; si quaoranii 
explkare velimy nescio. Quoted in Philosophy and History^ Oxford, 1936, p. 107. 

* McTaggart for one is quoted as sajnng it. Philosophy and Histofy^ op. cil.j 
p. 108. 
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in each month are numbered. Write the day of the month that it 

is now. Years are numbered. Write the year that it is now. 
Putting these things together you have a date. Read your date! 

Cross out from your date the time of day. WTiat you have left 
is still a date. Read it. Cross out the day of the week. What you 
have left is still a date. Read it. Cross out the month and day ol 
the month. WTiat you have left is still a date. Read it. 

One hundred years make a centur}% and centuries, like years 
are numbered. The first century began with the year i and ended 
with the year loo. The second centurj’ began with the year loi 
and ended with the year 200, and so on. WTiat century is it nowi 
That, too, is a date. 

Dates show the time of things and you can put into a date al 
that you can find out about the time of anjdhing or only as mud 
of what you can find out as you want to use. 

There are many other ways of showing the time of thingg 
Here are some of them: 


This morning. 
This week. 
This month. 
This year. 
This century. 


Last night. 

Last week. 

Last month. 
Last year. 

The last century. 


The next day. 
Next week. 

Next month. 
Next year. 

The next century. 


A day ago. 

A week ago. 
A month ago. 
A year ago. 

A century ago 


Can you think of any other ways of showing the time of things! 

A boy was asked to use difierent ways of showing the time a 
things in a stoiy about himself. He wrote: 

“ I was bom in 1890. I began kindergarten in September, 1895 
Last Christmas my father gave me a sled. I^d a ride on my sle< 
yesterdav. Today is Febmar\' i. 1899. It is the nineteenth cen 
tur>\ My next birthday will be April 10.” 

Can vou tell from this story how old the boy was? Can 3^01 
tell when he wrote his stor\' ? Can you tell the month and yea 
when his father gave him a sled ? Can you tell the month ani 
day of the month whpn he had a ride? 

All of these wa>’s of showing time are easy to use. But there i 
one thing about time that is very hard and that is to tell how Ion 
anv time seems to us. How long ago was 1899? It is easy to te 
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how many years ago it was. But how long ago does 1899 seem to 
you? Does it seem a long time? What is a long time? 

“How long have you been waiting for me?” asks John. “Oh, 
a long time,” says Charles, who has been waiting about five min¬ 
utes. “ When did you lose your knife ? ” asks James. “ Oh, a long 
time ago,” says William, who lost his knife about a month ago. 
“How long have you had those skates?” asks Jane. “Oh, a long 
time,” says Mary, who has had her skates about a year. A long 
time is any time that seems long to us. 

Think of something that you did a month ago. How long ago 
does that seem to you ? Think of something that you did a year 
ago. Does that seem to you twelve times as long as a month ago ? 
Think of something that you did two years ago. Does that seem 
to you twice as long as one year ago ? Think of the first thing in 
your life that you can remember. How much longer does that 
seem to you than two years ago ? 

Perhaps you can find out how long five years ago seems to you. 
Starting with that, you can think of ten years ago as 5 years 5 
years ago. You can think of fifteen years ago as 5 years 5 years 
-|- 5 years ago, and so on back as far as you want to go. Find out 
in this way how long one himdred years ago seems to you. 

A time line may help a little. If there is room on the black¬ 
board, draw a line ten feet long. One foot on the line may then be 
called ten years. Mark one end of the line “Now.” Mark the 
other end of the line “ 100 years ago.” Mark the place on the line 
that win show when you were bom. Mark 25 years ago. Mark 50 
years ago. A shorter line can, of course, be divided into ten parts 
and used in the same way. Figure i is a very short time line. 

Figure i 

100 years 

ago-i-!-^-!-i- 1 -i- \ - 1 -Now. 

90 80 70 60 so 40 30 20 10 

years years years years years years years years years 

ago. ago. ago. ago. ago. ago. ago. ago. ago. 

A family tree may be better. A girl named Irma thought so 
and, with the help of her father and mother, made a family tree. 
It was like Figure 2. 
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Figure 2 

Irma’s Family Tree 

Inna’s Inna’s Inna’s Inna’s Inna’s Inna’s Inna’ 

great- great- great- great- great- great- great- 

grand- grand- grand- grand- grand- grand- grand 

father, mother, father, mother, father, mother, fathei 

bom bom bom 93 bom bom 90 bom 8S bom 

100 years 96 years 94 years years ago. years 

ago. years ago. years ago. ! ago. 

I ago. 1 ago. 1 1 . 


Irma’s Inna’s 
great- great- 
grand- grand¬ 
father, mother, 
bom S7 bom 89 



Irma’s 

Irma’s 

Irma’s 

Irma’s 

grand¬ 

grand¬ 

grand¬ 

grand¬ 

father. 

mother. 

father. 

mother, 

bom 70 

bom 68 

bom 65 

bom 65 

years 

years 

years 

years 

ago. 

ago. 

ago. 

ago. 




Irma’s father, 
bom 40 years 
ago. I 


Irma’s mother, 
bom 36 years 
ago. 1 


Irma, 

bom 10 years 
ago. 

Now. 


If you can find out how long one hundred years ago seems to 
you, you can then think of two hundred years ago as loo \ears d" 
100 years ago. You can think of three hundred years ago as loo 
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years + 100 years + 100 years ago, and so on as far as you want 
to go. 

When you are thinkin g of how long any time seems to you, you 
are using your time sense, and the more you use your time sense, 
the better your time sense will be. 

Many people read dates without using their time sense. Then 
dates do not mean much. You use your time sense whenever you 
ask of a date, “How long ago does that seem to me ? ” Try your 
time sense on the following dates: 1930, 1900, 1850, 1800, 1700, 
1500, 1000. 

After some such introduction, children may be asked to make 
and keep time roUs. A time roll is easy to make. Paste together 
pieces of paper three or four inches wide imtU you have a strip 
five feet long or ten feet long or longer, if you wish. Within man¬ 
ageable limits, the longer the strip is, the more effective it will be. 
Paste one end of the strip to a roimd stick. Next to the stick, 
write “Now.” At the other end of the strip write the earliest date 
that is to appear in the history lessons. Between that date and 
“Now,” lay off spaces for five years or ten years or one hundred 
years as conditions may require. Then enter in their appropriate 
spaces dates as they come up in the lessons. The time rolls should 
all be of the same length and aU of them should be spaced in the 
same way. The teacher must do the preliminary measuring and 
give the children definite instructions about the spacing. Rolled 
up and then gradually unfurled on the march from the earliest 
date to “Now,” something is done for the time sense. 

It is not claimed that a translation of time concepts into space 
concepts is a direct appeal to the time sense. It may be claimed 
that the vagueness which for all of us hangs over the “lapse of 
time” is thus at least made a little less vague. Our standards are 
of course necessarily individual and subjective, and vary with 
individual experience. What seems a very short time to one per¬ 
son may seem a very long time to another person. Five years, ten 
years, fifty years may seem like only yesterday where life b filled 
with active happiness and stretch almost like endless ages 

“Where sits the dame and wears away 
Her long and vacant holiday.” 
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A device often used with older pupils is that of the dock. It b 
now, let us say, 11 o’dock on a morning in 1940. Counting min , 
utes as years, it was 10 o’dock when Garfield was nominated for 
the office of President of the United States. At 16 minutes past 7, 
the Dedaration of Independence was adopted. At 2 minutes be¬ 
fore 3, Columbus discovered San Salvador. At 4 minutes before 2 
yesterday morning, Julius Caesar died. At 26 minutes before 7 
day before yesterday morning, the Battle of Marathon was 
fought. For bringing in more remote events, seconds may be 
coimted as years. It is an impressive device but its effectiveness 
is easily impaired by crowding in too many events. 

There are numerous other devices for appealing to the time 
sense, some of them dating back as far as the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. But the examples already dted illustrate suffidently the 
possibilities. 

What has not been illustrated is the problem of testing the 
results of appeals to the time sense. We may say in following thb 
or that procedure, and in using this or that device, that we are 
cultivating the time sense of pupils. We have evidence of con- 
sdous effort on the part of pupils to exercise their time sense. 
We can see that the exercise interests them, often to a high degree. 
We can find out what imagery besides the image of a number b 
induced by “ thinking hard ” about a date. We can earily test the 
memory of dates. But defimte and convincing tests of the time 
sense are still to be formulated and may prove impossible ever to 
formulate. We mvist nonetheless continue ovu: appeab to the 
time sense, and we may safely assert on general principles that 
the more consciously the time sense b used, the better the time 
sense will be. 

The utility of memorizing dates was long taken for grated, 
and the lists grew until, on the continent of Europe, pupik, in the 
course of their eleven or twelve years of school life, were memoriz¬ 
ing 200 or more dates. Many schools in England and in the 
United States went farther by requiring pupik to memorize 
verbatim the entire textbook in hktory, and the system has even 
yet not entirely disappeared. But a different tradition was 
started before the dose of the nineteenth century and has been 
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strengthened by the social studies movement. Two years ago a 
mother, visiting a class in the social studies in a progressive 
junior high school, was moved to ask: “WTiat is the difference 
between historj^ and the social studies ? ” The teacher passed the 
question to the class. A boy raised his hand and was recognized. 
“History,” he said, “is nothing but a lot of names and dates and 
the social studies are something else.” The answer seemed to 
satisfy the mother, the teacher, and the class, for nothing more 
was said about the matter. 

Protests against historj’’ as “nothing but a lot of names and 
dates” are at least as old as the eighteenth century-, and much 
educational effort has been devoted to reducing the “ lot.” At the 
opening of the present century^ much was bemg said in the United 
States about “minimal essentials” in all school subjects. History 
for the ma n with one date had already been proposed, \fany 
mi nimi fi di a n s were abroad in the land, and under their ministra¬ 


tions knowing such things as the dates of presidential adminis¬ 
trations rose almost to the rank of a major disgrace. Excellent 
laymen rejoiced in the fact that they never could remember any 
dates except 1492 and 1776. TSTien Calvdn Coolidge was asked to 
write a histor\' of the American Nation to be car\ed on the face 
of Mount Rushmore in South Dakota, the Chicago Tribune 
offered prizes ran^g from $rooo down to $50 for histories of the 
Umted States written in 500 words or less, and 3759 persons 
entered the contest. In the history^ which won the first prize there 
were two dates, 1789 and 1861, and these no doubt brought the 
^ of many a laj-man’s dates up to four. A certain ignorance of 
^tes was sometimes encouraged even in university instruction 
On one oc^on a highly distinguished universit^' professor of 
meieval history confessed vrith pride so little attention to dates 
ttat he could not remember even the date of the Hegira, and 

none of you can give me the date.” One of them 

the least distinguished of the tToun HiH ' 

«nip« th^t j ^ however, venture the 

’ “** ™ '>>' “ 'ook of dfa- 

Under American conditions teachers and pupils have a right to 
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exj>ect from textbooks in history some indication of what dates 
if any, should be remembered and some explanation of why they 
should be remembered. Textbooks for the upper grades and for 
the high school aboimd in dates and often have extended chrono¬ 
logical tables. The dates may be inserted merely to keep the 
pupil chronologically conscious of where he is while he is there, 
and chronological tables may be intended merely for reference. 
If so, a statement to that effect would be acceptable. In some 
chronological tables important dates are printed in black-faced or 
other distinguishing t>’pe. Are such dates to be taken on author¬ 
ity as important and memorized? If so, a statement to thaf 
effect would be acceptable. An explanation of why some dates 
are more important than others would be even more acceptable. 
The question is of course related to the general question: What 
facts in history, if any, should be memorized? For many teachers 
this question is answered by guesses at where the lightning may 
strike in the next examination, and both the guesses and the 
examination may emphasize what is really important. For 
teachers who are guided by other considerations, the question may 
be answered in terms of objectives. The strictly functional 
approach may furnish clear answers. But what is there in the 
usual formulation of objectives or in the strictly functional 
approach that applies specifically to dates? 

The teaching of some dates may be justified on the ground that 
they are too famous and appear too often in general literature and 
in the daily conversation of educated people to be neglected in 
school instruction. In the United States such dates seem to have 
reached almost the vanishing point, with 476 aj). perhaps the 
most conspicuous and least deserving survivor. Some dates are 
kept alive through anniversaries consecrated by religion or 
patriotism or fellowship in special social groups, ranging from 
societies for the promotion of family pride to societies for the 
promotion of tolerance, peace, good-will, and human brotherhood. 
Anniversaries naturally vaiy with religions, peoples, and even 
local communities. They have been recognized in the tea^g of 
history' ever since histoiy' began to be taught and, as nations or 
local hoUdavs, have often furnished the first dates which children 
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have been called upon to remember. In the United States, holi¬ 
days have held an important place in history programs for the 
lower grades and have often been emphasized in educational dis¬ 
cussion. In 1901 a specialist in primary education told a Teach¬ 
ers’ Institute that we ought to have more holidays in order to 
provide more opportunities for teaching histor>^ About the 
same time a teacher of history in a normal school drafted a course 


in which all events were to be taught on their anniversary days, 
with some allowance for events whose anniversaries fell on days 
when schools were not in session. Every school should beyond 
doubt recognize local and national holidays, and only extreme 
distaste for dates would deny the propriety of using holidays to 
fix dates. 

Among those who teach dates it seems to be generally agreed 
that dates which mark the beginning of phases of history com¬ 
monly recognized as important should be remembered. As sam¬ 


ples of phases which are thus marked in world history, the follow¬ 
ing may be cited: the founding of Rome, when Buddha lived, 
when Confucius Uved, when Jesus lived, when Christianity 
received legal recognition in the Roman Empire, the Nicene 
Creed, the He^a, the crowning of Charlemagne as Emp)eror, the 
Battle of Hastings, Magna Carta, the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks, the first book printed in Europe, the discovery of 
America, ^e founding of Jamestown, the patent for Watt’s 
steam engine, the American Declaration of Independence the 
institution of the United States, Fulton’s steamboat,’ the 
Monroe Doctrme, Morse’s first telegraph instrument, Darwin’s 
(Mginoj the Species, the first AUantic cable, the CivU War in the 
U^mt^ State^ the opening of the Suez Canal, the proclamation of 
the German Empire at Versailles, the telephone, the automobile 
motion pictures, the Wright flying machine, the opening of the 
Canal, the World War, the radio, the League of Ltiona, 

n the Hitler regime, the 

New Deal m the United States. The reader may be bterested 
^g^. how many of these -beginnings.. L 


Another criterion is furnished by the ending of phases of ht 
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tory which admit of dating and are commonly recognized as 
important — the ending of a dynasty, of a war, of a kingdom, of 
slavery. But an ending in history implies the beginning of some¬ 
thing else, so that both a beginning and an ending may be associ¬ 
ated with a single date. 

The beginnings and endings to which historians asagn dates 
are merely the more obvious manifestations of that 
change which is embodied in the historical idea of development, 
and the fundamental utility of dates lies in the degree of definite¬ 
ness which they impart to the sense of development. Without 
time relations, facts are not historical; without dates, time rela¬ 
tions are only dimly perceptible and in a series can convey only 
an impression of before or after something too vaguely placed for 
reckoning the lapse of time. 

The degree of definiteness which dates are called upon to ex¬ 
press varies with circumstances. Of some things human knowl¬ 
edge is still so obscure that they can be dated only by geological 
periods reaching into tens of thousands of years. Of some things 
knowledge goes far enough to say that they occurred between 
5000 and 3000 B.c. In an older day history began with written 
records and was divided into periods, epochs, eras, and ages, all 
boimded by definite dates. Ancient history ended in 476 aj>. 
Medieval history extended from 476 a.d. to i 453 - Then came 
modem history, which sometimes, after varying duration, 
changed into contemporary history. There were epochs of dis¬ 
covery, eras of crusading, and ages of culture. Such divisions still 
persist and may reveal dominant characteristics for which thqr 
furnish a convenient chronological classification. But they are 
now recognized at the worst as wholly arbitrary and at the best 
as divisions which cannot be bounded by defimte dates. Text¬ 
books in history often make proper and excellent use of minor 
divisions and are now, to an increasing degree, representing them 
by ingenious tables and diagrams.^ Centmies have served, and 
still serve, a similar purpose. 


* For some of the most recent of striking examples, see B^er, Cari^^ ^ 
Duncalf, Frederic, SUrry of Cmlisaium, New YoA, 1938. See e^tedaBy pp. »■ 
430, and 604, 
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Dating by divisions of history is a sufficient recognition of the 
time relation of most of the facts that figure in history for schools. 
For the placing of isolated facts, the centur>' will usually be found 
the simplest and most convenient, except in cases in which the 
placing involves crossing the line between centuries. This condi¬ 
tion often arises, especially in placing the time in which a person 
lived. In such cases it is simpler to designate the years. In dating 
by centuries we may name the century in general or specify sub¬ 
divisions as early in the century, in the first decade, the first 
quarter, the first half, the second half, the last quarter, the last 
decade, late in the century. Groups of related facts, movements, 
tendencies, ^dal phases of development, when they fall within 
century bovmdanes, may, like isolated facts, be most conveniently 
placed by centuries. 

Higher degrees of definiteness in dating are desirable and some¬ 
times necessary to confine historical characters to places where 
they actually were, to establish priority, to apportion credit or 
discredit for a battle, an election, a policy, a belief, a practice, a 
discovery, an invention, a document, to connect cause and effect, 
to emphasize the importance of an event, and often merely to 
satisfy intellectual curiosity. “Is it a mortal sin,” asked Fred¬ 
erick the Great, “ to fall into error as to the exact date of the death 
of Belus or as to the exact day on which Darius’ horse lifted hb 
master to the Persian throne, or as to the hour at which the 
Golden Bull was published, whether six in the morning or seven 
in the evening?” The negative answers here impUed were no 
doubt justified, but Frederick seemed to admit that it would be 
a mortal sin not to know that the Golden Bull was promulgated in 
1356. The professor of English so hazy about dates in the life of 
Thomas Jefferson as to place him in the Convention of 1787 and 
accuse him of writing the Constitution of the United States in 
order to convict him of a slip in English was certainly guUty of a 
mortal sm. The St. Louis newspaper which, m the presidential 
campaign of 1900, likewise placed Jefferson in the Convention of 
1787 and thus succeeded in getting a misquotation from the 
Declaration of Independence into the Constitution of the United 
States was guilty of a mortal sin. The landfaU of Cabot needs at 
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least 1497 to score against the third voyage of Columbus, and, for 
partisans of Vespuccius with his alleged landfall of June 6,1497, 
Cabot’s June 24,1497, is significant. The day on which the Stamp 
Act was to go into effect in 1765 was very important to contem¬ 
porary Americans and is important to us in explmning the prep¬ 
arations which were made to defeat it. The time of Bliicher’s 
arrival was important to Wellington and is important to us in 
explaining the defeat of Napoleon. The date of certain entries in 
the diary of John Quincy Adams has a bearing on the authmrship 
of the Monroe Doctrine. Many events are made impressive by 
dating so exact that it includes the month, the day of the month, 
the hour, and even the minute, and some minds find pleasmre in 
recording dates down to the minute. Teachers with a fondness for 
exact dates may need to exercise great self-control. 

The general rule for fixin g a date is never to think of the event 
with which it is associated without thinking of the date, and never 
to think of the date without thinking of the event. In the United 
States, July 4,1776, is almost habitually thus associated with the 
Declaration of Independence, but often incorrectly with its 
signing instead of with its adoption. The association should of 
course be “July 4,1776. Declaration of Independence adopted.” 
To most Americans above the age of twelve, October 12, 1492, 
will suggest Columbus, and if Columbus does not habitually sug¬ 
gest October 12, 1492, he can easily be made to do so. The rule 
is ample; its application will require a good deal of practice in 
naming events when dates are given and in n amin g dates when 
events are given. That both kinds of practice are needed was 
discovered in the seventeenth century. To associate 1497, for 
example, with John Cabot is one thing; to associate John Cabot 
with 1497 is another thing. So we teach both 1497 John Cabot 
and John Cabot i 497 - 

So far as prejudice against dates rests upon the a^umpbon 
that dates are difl5cult to remember, some amelioration is possible. 
In 1898 an instructor in a summer institute found in a group of 
one hundred teachers one hundred who reported inab^ty to 
remember dates. Suggesting that the aUeged inability inight 
mere laziness, the instructor challenged the group to submit to 
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ten minutes of daily drill for three weeks, with a guarantee that 
those who participated would emerge with one hundred dates in 
American history, would be able to recall them all after a week 
without drill, and would be haunted by at least some of them for 
the rest of their lives. A minority protested, partly on the ground 
that such a feat was hopelessly impossible for an average memory, 
and partly on the ground that no sane mortal would want to 
remember one hundred dates in American history. The instructor 
explained that his purpose was not to impose one hundred dates 
on American schools; it was merely to test the alleged inability 
to remember dates. He had, he continued, arbitrarily hit upon 
one hundred as a convenient and sufficient number and would 
arbitrarily omit dates likely to be already fixed. About three- 
fourths of the group voted to accept the challenge and most of the 
others agreed to partidpate in the drill. The instructor, antid- 
pating some such outcome, rolled up a map and disdosed on the 
blackboard something like the following list: 

1524. Verrazano. 1524. 1583. Gilbert. 1583. 

1528. Cabeza de Vaca. 1528. i5S4- Amadas and Barlow. 1584. 
1531- Piza^o. 1531. 1615* Champlain (Lake Huron). 1615. 

1534- Cartier. 1534- 1634. Nicolet (Lake Michigan). 1634. 

1540. Coronado. 1540. 1673. Marquette and Joliet. 1673. 

In roncert the group chanted “1524. Verrazano. Verrazano. 
1524.” The Verrazano dating was erased. The group chanted 
“1524. Verrazano. Verrazano. 1524. 1528. Cabeza de Vaca. 
Cabeza de Vaca. 1528.” The Cabeza de Vaca dating was erased. 
The group chanted “ 1524. Verrazano. Verrazano. 1524. 1528. 
Cabeza de Vaca. Cabeza de Vaca. 1528.” Thus, always chant¬ 
ing from the beginning, the group went down the list until all of 
the date h^ been erased and then, putting in the dates, chanted 
the entire list, which now stood: 

Verrazano. 

Cabeza de Vaca. 

Pizarro, etc. 

Skilling about, the instructor pointed at names and caUed for 
lates. Skipping about among the ten dates, he called for names. 
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A chanting of the entire list concluded the first day’s exercise. 
The next day the ten names appeared agam on the blackboard 
without dates. Following these came ten new names or events 
with dates. Supphing the dates, the group chanted the first ten 
names, The new items were then treated in the manner of the 
fint exercise. Day by day ten new items were added so that on 
the tenth day the list of one hundred stood complete. The next 
five days were devoted to skipping about among the hundred 
items, testing sometimes indi\TLduals and sometimes the group in 
concert. There the drill ended. One week later a written test 
almost made good the instructor’s guarantee of retention for a 
week, and occasional e\'idence which has since drifted in seems tc 
indicate that in some indi\idual cases a considerable fraction o] 
the hundred dates fmmd permanent lodgment. As recently a: 
the summer of 1938 a woman introduced herself to the instructoi 
as ‘‘one of those teachers who had learned a hundred dates” anc 
spoke of the drill as a high point in her career. The purpose, how 
ever, let it be repeated, was not to impose one hundred dates; i 
was merely to test alleged inabilit}' to remember dates; and thi 
result is not to be taken as a recommendation of date-stuffing. 

Where it is assumed that pupils can and should memorize som 
dates, the method of drill which has just been described will sti] 
be foimd useful. Two or three minutes of such drill at the begin 
ning of a historv lesson, besides t i xin g dates, may capture atten 
tion distracted by some exciting experience just before coming t 
class. Exercises in skipping about should be left largely to th 
initiative of the class, with each pupil free to call on whom h 
pleases, mcluding the teacher. Children between the ages of te 
and fourteen have been known to grow so fond of hmling at eac 
other dates to be associated with persons or events and persons c 
events to be associated with dates that they have carried tt 
“game” to the playground. After the age of fourteen less enthi 
for such exercises may reasonably be expected. Here, as 1 
almost any school instruction which requires exartness, except i 
mathematics and the foreign languages, there is much that 
discouraging m educational philosophy. But here, as elsewher 
interest is likely to grow with a sense of master)'. 
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If it is desirable to build up in school any exact and lasting 
kno\dedge of the course of human development, a simple chrono¬ 
logical classification of salient, related facts may with reason be 
regarded as the most convenient and effective framework that has 
ever been de\'ised. The classification may be ver\' general. A 
procession of dates may summarize the development of Greece, 
the development of Rome, the development of human ci\'ilization. 
The classification may be more restricted. A procession of dates 
may Summarize the career of Napoleon Bonaparte or George 
Washington, the spread of Christianit}', the European coloniza¬ 
tion of America, the rise and fall of negro slaver\' in the United 
States, the development of machiner\', of the fine arts, of democ¬ 
racy', of any special mstitution or practice. Many textbooks have 
excellent classified chronological tables, diagrams, and outlines 
which can easily be contracted or expanded as occasion mav re¬ 
quire. Only those who see a procession of dates going by when¬ 
ever they think of a country, a notable character, an outstanding 
institution or practice can judge with intelligence the utility of 
such associations. Is this a return to the history that is ‘'nothing 
but a lot of names and dates ? It may be for those who miss the 
meaning of the procession. Even so, a cormected series of names 
definitely associated with dates may at least be less harmful than 
the vague misinformation with which many school children are 
now attacking the profoimdest questions of the day. 

There is here no intention to defend the learmng of dates merely 
as dates or to claim for such procedure any utility beyond the 
exercise of memory’. To make dates really useful as aids to the 
understanding of history’, there must be frequent and searching 
reviews of t he facty which they place and, in dealing with series of 
dates, fre^enTexerdses in which pupils, without prompting, use 
the facts in tracing a course of development. Facts to be l^tor- 
ical, let it again be repeated, must have some time relation. The 
only question for the teacher of histoty is: How definite should the 
time relation be? Two or three minutes taken from each history' 
lesson for driU on definite dates will conW anv teacher of the 
posabihty of fixmg more dates than any teacher would dare to 
teach. Disaebon is necessary, but even discretion need experi- 
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ence no special shock if pupils at the end of their school career find 
themselves in complete control over, let us say, one hundred 
definite dates. Where a date to be learned is accompanied by a 
question mark, the question mark is of course to be treated as a 
part of the date. 

Some children when introduced for the first time to a date with 
a question mark after it have been known to ask the reason for the 
question mark and. after receding the ob\'ious answer that ‘‘‘we 
don’t know exactly when it was,” have made the teacher im¬ 
patient by asking, ‘“Why don’t we know?” Teachers unable to 
explain the uncertainty in any uncertain date have perhaps a 
right to be impatient, but whether with children who want tc 
know why we don’t know or with those who neglected to instruci 
the teachers themselves in such matters may be a debatable ques 
tion. Children who have learned the meaning of b.c. and . 4 J) 
sometimes want to know why Christ is said to have been bora ii 
4 B.c. A graduate student of histoty once offered the informatioi 
that the Christian chronolog>' was introduced in 4 b.c. Can thi 
reader explain this 4 B.C. ? Many questions in chronolog}' can b 
made to appeal to children as early as the age of ten or eleven 
Some people who were alive at the time said that Charlemagn 
was crowned Emp)eror on Christmas day, 801. W e say that h 
was crowned Emperor on Christmas day, 800. Both dates ar 
correct. How can that be ? Columbus wrote in his/oMmuf tha 
he landed October 12,1492. and our Columbus Day is October i: 

Columbus was right but we are wrong. How can that be? Unt 

1752 George Washington was bora Februaty ii, 1731 5 
1752 he was born, as now, February 22, 1732. But both dafi 
mark the same day. How can that be? 

In some quarters such questions may seem trivial. But, to I 
really intelligent about dates, some notion of the difficulties an 
uncertainties which beset the science of chronolog)* may well I 
retarded as essential. To some extent textbooks recognize tlu 
They explain the absence of dates for the so-called prehistor 
period. They contain allusions to the calendars of the anaei 
E<n*ptians and of the ancient Babylonians. They may de^l 
the defects which were corrected by the Julian Calendar an 
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ther corrected by the Gregorian Calendar. They may mention 
O. S. and N. S. and double dating and the demand of English 
workmen for the restoration of their lost eleven days. Pupils who 
study andent histoiy- in the high school are likely to learn how 
easy it is to convert Ohinpiads and the Roman A. U. C. (anno 
urbis conditae) into Christian chronology’. They may, however, 
also learn to suspect that the Greeks probably did not begin to 
count by Olympiads the day after the \'ictory of Coroebus and 
that the Romans probably did not begin their A. U. C. the day 
after Rome was founded. Thus equipped some pupUs may want 
to know something more about their basic 776 B.c. and 753 (?) 
B.C., the outcome of which may be that 776 b.c., so long and so 
widely serenely secure, becomes 776 (?) b.c. and 753 (?) b.c. be¬ 
comes only a conventional conjecture selected from among several 
conflicting Roman conjectures. To some pupils, even in the high 
school, it may seem rather odd that Christ should have been bom 
before the beg innin g of the Christian era, and this may lead to the 
discovery’ that Christians for some centuries liv’ed and died with¬ 
out any Christian chronology. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE USE OF MAPS 

M aps are representations of the whole or of parts of the 
earth’s surface. They indicate location, direction, dis¬ 
tance, extent, area, land and water forms. They may indicate 
innumerable other conditions: elevation, air or ocean currents, 
routes of travel, areas of political or other control, the quantity 
and distribution of rainfall, of agriciiltural and mineral produc¬ 
tions and of manufactxires, the volume and movement of trade, 
the number and distribution of communicants of churches, of 
members of political parties, of votes in an election, of native 
and foreign-bom persons, of illiterates, of schools and colleges, 
of readers of good books, of frequenters of art museums, of the 
number or quantity, and distribution, of phenomena of any kind 
that can be coimted or measured, and located. 

The primary’’ purpose of maps is to assist the pupil in grasping 
the place relation, or, to put the matter more generally, to assist 
the pupil in keeping history* on the earth. For some purposes 
mere localization, or localization and some impression of distance, 
extent, or area, may be sufficient. That Jefferson was in France 
and not in Philadelphia in 1787 is a fact sufficienUy suggestive 
in its relation to the framing of the Constitution of the United 
States without \dsualizing France. That a small island south of 
the equator would eliminate Napoleon from European poUtics 
more effectually than a small island in the Mediterranean can 
be understood without visualizing either of the Mands. Very 
often, however, the facts demand definite conceptions of artual 
geographic conditions. The physical background is ne^ed to 
make the facts real; it is needed also, in many cases, to explam the 

The general use to be made of maps in the history lesson may 
seem too obvious for discussion. For a typical class eaerose with 
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a wall nif^, have, first of all, a pointer with a rubber tip. Place 
the rubber tip on or near a small black circle and pronounce the 
word “Paris.” Move the rubber tip to and fro over a mass of 
pale green and pronounce the word ■' France.” FoUow an irregu¬ 
lar black line and pronounce the word “Seiue.” Could anything 
be simpler ? Probably not, nor, in many cases, more useless. 
The pupil veiy* often locates in this way, not Paris, but only a 
small black circle on the map. Talk about Paris and he sees the 
drde. Talk about France and he sees a dash of pale green. 
Talk about the Seine and he sees an irregular black line. How 
often does he, assuming that he has not actually been in France, 
see anjiliing else ? One exceptionally intelligent teacher to whom 
this question was put, after searching his own min d and the minds 
of his pupils for impressions left by maps, and finding chiefly 
maps, became so dissatisfied that he proceeded forthwith to 
banish maps altogether from his classroom and thereafter kept his 
geographical forms and relations wholly in the air. He was an 
extremist, but his heart was right. He wanted his pupils to locate 
and image realities, and he recognized that to keep historj^ on a 
map may be keeping it on the earth only in the sense that the map 
itself is necessarily on the earth. 

The simplest questions, and those most frequently asked of 
maps, relate to mere location. WTiere in the world is France and 
where in France are Paris and the Seine? We point to Paris on a 
map. Hoes that locate Paris for us? XJndoubtedlv', provided we 
have a sense of direction and some conception of the distance of 
Paris from our own position, pro\’ided, that is, we ran supplement 
our pointing at Paris on the map by pointing at actual Paris and 
can realize the nules that separate us therefrom. But how many 
of us are accustomed to meet the conditions of the proviso ? For 
answer let the average reader apply a few simple tests to himself. 

If, as frequently happens, children have history stories before 
they have had any geography, and if it is desirable to teach the 
place where, an introduction may assume the following form: 

You have all heard of places said to be far away. Name any 
plaa that you have heard is far away. Did you ever ask: “How 

far IS far awav?” 
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Far away is of course a long way. But how long is a long way? 
“How far away from school do you live?” asks George. “Oh a 
long way,” says Robert, who has to walk about a mile to school. 
“Where was the fire last night?” asks Kate. “Oh, a long way 
from here,” says her mother, who thinks that it was about five 
miles away. A long way is a way that seems long to us. So there 
are many kinds of far away. 

Just telling how far away a place is does not really tell us 
where the place is. We need to know one other thing. P-an you 
t hink of what it is? It is the direction from where we are. So we 
ask not only, “How far away is it?” We ask also, “Is it north, 
south, east, or west? Is it northeast, northwest, southeast, or 
southwest?” 

Think of a place a mile east from where you are. Have you 
ever been there? How did you go? Does it seem far away to 
you? Think of a place ten miles north from where you are. 
Have you ever been there? How did you go? Does it seem far 
away to you? Think of the farthest away from home that you 
have ever been. How did you go? How far was it? In what 
direction was it? Point in that direction. Does it seem far away 
to you? 

By thinking of places where you have been, you find out how 
far distance seems to you. In this way you find out how far a 
mile seems to you, how far ten miles seem to you, how far one 
hundred miles seem to you, and perhaps even how far a thousand 
or more miles seem to you. When you can fed how far from you a 
place is and in what direction it is from where you are, you know 
where the place is. 

For help in finding out where places are, we use maps. A m^ is 
something like a picture. Here the teacher draws on the board a 
diagram showing where the schoolhouse is and where half a dozen 
near-by things are. The diagram is called a “map.” Atthetopis 
N for north; at the right is E for east, etc. Below is a line which 
shows how far on the map fifty feet would be. The children are 
told that this line is used in measuring distances and is called a 
scale. The teacher measures on the map the distance from the 
schoolhouse to each of the other things on the map and tells the 
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children how far each of the things is from the schoolhouse. The 
children look at the map and tell what direction each of the 
things is from the schoolhouse and point in the direction of the 
actual thing itself. The teacher now draws a diagram of a some¬ 
what larger area — the town in which the school is located, if the 
town is small; half a dozen blocks in each direction from the 
school, if the town is large — putting in streets known to the 
children, a few buildings, and a few other things such as a baseball 
groxmd, a tennis court, a park. The teacher, again using a scale, 
measures distances, the children name the direction of each 
thing from the school, and point toward the actual thing. 

After some such experience, children may be told that many 
maps show larger parts of the outside of the earth. Some of them 
even show the whole outside of the earth and are called “maps of 
the world.” The children have heard of their own state and some 
of its towns. A map of the state is shown. With the help of the 
teacher, the children find some of the towns on the map. They 
tell the direction of each town from their own town and point in 
that direction. iWith the scale of miles, the teacher measures the 
distances. Children have heard of the United States and of some 
foreign countries. On a Mercator map of the world they can find 
the United States and the foreign countries of which they have 
heard. They have heard of some towns outside of their own 
state. On a Mercator map of the world they can find some of 
those towns and tell the direction from their home town. In this 
connection, it is a good plan to have an ou tlin e Mercator painted 
on the blackboard and to draw a line from the home town to any 
other town that may be mentioned in a history lesson. This line 
will show the direction of the other town on the map, and children 
may then be asked to point in that actual direction. Distances in 
miles should be written along the lines. Above a sixth grade, 
pupils can be taught to measure distanrfx; on a globe. If a 
good globe with a scale of miles is not available, railroad time 
tables or automobile guides may be consulted for distances. 
These show of course traml distances and not direct distances. 

In a well-known school, a teacher not on the regular staff, pre¬ 
paring a history lesson for the second grade, asked the principal if 
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the children knew that the earth is round. “No one,” was the 
answer, “would dare to ask them.” The teacher did dare and 
found that every child in the grade had somehow learned the 
shape of the earth. Children who do not know may be told what 
the shape of the earth is. They wUl then understand that the best 
way to make a map of the world is to make it on a rather large 
ball. Such a ball with a map of the world on it, it should be 
explained, is called a globe, and the map is a globe map. A globe 
cannot of course be put into a book. If a book is to have m^)s, 
they must be flat maps. Did you ever, the children may be asked, 
take the cover off a baseball and try to stretch it out flat? 
Could you do it? If the outside of the earth could be taken off 
and stretched out flat, it would look to a person at a great distance 
something like this map of the world (the Mercator which the 
children have been using). With the help of the teacher, the 
children now find on the globe some of the towns which they have 
already foxmd on the Mercator, and, after that, most of them will 
like a globe better than a Mercator. If some teachers fear that the 
world-whole is too large a imit, they will find, if they try it, that 
children get more excited about the world-whole than about a 
map of their schoolyard. 

Where history lessons do not begin xmtil after children have had 
some geography, the children are likely to know somet hin g about 
the use of maps, and preparatory instruction may be imnecessary. 
Many children learn to read maps before they reach school age. 
The teacher who dared to ask a second grade about the shape of 
the earth had hung a Mercator on the wall and had a large globe 
on the desk when the children entered the room. Oh, some of 
th em exclaimed, “ there’s a map of the world,” and, looking at the 
desk, “there’s a globe.” The children, without having been 
taught anything in school about maps, knew so much that the 
teacher’s carefully prepared lesson was ruined and he did not 
make the mistake of trying to teach them what they already 

knew. . 

For any place that is to be definitely located, attention to 

distance and direction is as necessary in the high school as in the 
lower grades. It is not enough to think distance and direction in 
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terms of the map, calling the top of the map north and the side at 
the right east. The pupil must have some feeling for actual 
distance and direction. Moreover, the top of the map may or 
may not be north; the right of the map may or may not be east. 
Many maps have a different orientation. On modem maps of 
large areas, direction is indicated by parallels and meridians, and 
when these are represented by curved lines, the top and side idea 
of direction may easily prove misleading. Beginning not later 
than the seventh grade, pupils should be trained to follow p)arallels 
and meridians for directions on the map, but, as curv'ed lines, 
these are often confusing even to high school pupils. Where the 
distance is so great as to require allowance for the curv'ature of the 
earth, the exercise of pointing in the actual direction b subject to 
qualification which b made obvious by the use of a globe. 

At any stage of instruction, dbtance and direction can be 
greatly clarified by drawing lines from the home town as sug¬ 
gested for younger pupib. The resulting diagram may be called a 
place chart. It may be constructed wi thin a blackboard or other 
outline of a Mercator map of the world or merely as lines without 
any map. The figure on page 226 suggests a place chart for 
pupfls living in Chicago and b so simple that upper grade pupib 
anjTvhere can easily construct such a chart for their own home 
town. The pbces to be included will of course be determined 
by the hbtory which b being taught. The dbtances shown on 
the Chicago chart are direct dbtances, and, if compared with 
actual travel dbtances, will raise interesting geographic and 
economic questions. 

The aim of exercises of thb kind, it b perhaps needless to state, 
b not to fix in memory the directions and di«;taTirp^ from the 
pupil’s own position of all places and countries mentioned in the 
hbtory lesson. A few of those to which reference b most fre¬ 
quently made should be thus fixed, but the chief aim b to give the 
pupa a sense of where he b in hbtory whHe he b there. Nor 
should such exercbes be repeated every time a place or country 
IS mentioned. What should be done b to establish the habit of 
associating acfnal direction and actual dbtance with location. 
Other famOiar questions asked of maps relate to extent and 
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area. Estimates of these as represented on maps are usually 
vague. Where the differences are very perceptible pupils recog¬ 
nize, of course, that one coast line is longer or shorter than 
another coast line, and that the area of one country is greater or 
less than the area of another country. But relatively few pu{^ 
are able to recognize ratios as simple as i to 2 or 3 to 4. Still 
fewer can approximate aito4,a5to6, oraytoS ratio. The 
teacher who doubts this can easily test the matter. The relative 
extent north and south of Norway, Great Britain, France, and 
Spain can, for example, be represented by lines m either of the 
following ways: 

N«nnv ^ I 

_^i^BntaiD I S I I 

I o i S 

I_I I I 

Let the line representing the extent of Great Britain be taken 
as I. How many will see without actual measurement that Nor¬ 
way will then be approximately 15, France |, and Spain | ? 

Again, the areas of continents can be represented in either of 
the following ways: 



Let Europe be taken as i. How many will see without 
measurement that Asia will then be ^^roxiniately 4J, Africa 3, 
North America 2, South America if, and Australia f ? 

Where exact comparisons are desired, extent should be stated 

in miles and areas in square miles. Where only rough appiaxiinar 
tions are desired, there should at least be conscious |q the 
scale of miles in estimating »tent and to some standard unit of 
surface m esthnating areas. For the American pupQ the most 
obvbus unit of surface is the state in which the piqd lives. 
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But if this happens to be Texas, the unit will be too large; if it 
happens to be Rhode Island, the unit will be too small in gmji 
cases some other state must be chosen. In any event it is neces¬ 
sary to have some unit and to realize the area of the unit. For 
pupils who have traveled even a little this is not difficult. For 
others such distances as have been actually experienced must be 
taken as the basis. At the very least the area of the community 
can be grasped. This can be compared with the area of the 
county, and the latter with the area of the state. The ideal 
arrangement would then be to have the state represented in every 
map used, and on the same scale as the rest of the map. Such an 
arrangement has been adopted, with France as the unit, in a 
number of the Vidal-Lablache maps. In America, with a state as 
a unit, there would need to be a set of map>s for each state, which 
is, of course, scarcely practicable. Some of the atlases take one 
state as a unit and some another; some of them have different 
states for different maps. The pupil is, therefore, called upon to 
form conceptions of the areas of such states as happen to be used 
in the maps placed before him. 

At best the relative areas of coimtries are realized vaguely in 
looking at ordinary maps in the ordinary way. One ingenious 
teacher, conscious of this condition and desirous of improving it 
for the countries of Europe, “made a tracing of the whole con¬ 
tinent from the wall map, then he colored each of the countries 
with a flat wash, next he cut out all the coimtries and mounted 
Russia on a sheet of paper that just comfortably received it 
After this he got a series of sheets of paper of the exact size used to 
mount Russia, and pasted on each of them one of the other 
countries of Europe. The amount of white margin in the case of 
small countries like Denmark and Belgium certainly emphasized 
their relative poverty of area.” ^ A map of the Umted States cut 
up in the same way would yield new and interesting impressions 

of individual states. 

A standing source of confusion in comparing maps of different 
parts of the earth’s surface is the use of different 
atlas, for example, allots a double page to Connecticut and Rh e 

* Adams. John, ExposUum and lUustraiion in Teaching, New York, 1910. P- S®*- 
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Island, another double page to Swtzerland, and another double 
page to Russia. Wall maps have one scale for Europe and 
another scale for North America. A imiform map of the world 
would greatly simplify the entire problem of map interpretation, 
and such a map is now, by international agreement, actually in 
course of construction. 

Another source of confusion is the use of different map pro¬ 
jections. In the familiar Mercator projection, for example, the 
meridians are represented as parzillel straight lines. There is thus 
a distortion of longitudes away from the equator. At latitude 60 a 
degree of longitude on the globe is only half the length of a degree 
of longitude at the equator. On a Mercator projection the math¬ 
ematical proportions are, however, preserved by distortions of 
latitude corresponding to distortions of longitude, that is, by 
representing parallels as farther and farther apart away from the 
equator. Greenland, measured in degrees on a Mercator, while 
thus mathematically correct, looks as big as Africa, the actual size 
of which is equivalent to about twenty Greenlands. The pupU 
should at least be made conscious that there are different kinds of 
map projections and that when any considerable part of the 
earth’s surface is represented the relative areas of the same 
coimtries, and even their shapes, as seen by the eye, vary some¬ 
what with the kind of projection.^ 

Ideas of mere location, of distance, of extent, or of area may be 
formed without seeing actual rivers, lakes, oceans, cities, or 
countries, and may, as already suggested, for some purposes be 
sufficient. Frequently, however, visualization is essential. The 
material background is needed either to make history real or to 
explain it. 

Children usually learn in the earlier stages of instruction to 
think of maps in terms of their own actual geographical environ¬ 
ment. They are given every opportunity and inducement to 
apply such experience as they may have acquired through travel, 
'^ey work at the sand table. They mold geographical forms in 

clay. They have placed before them models and pictures. Their 


^ For a discussion of map projection see Johnson 
Geography^ New York, 1907, 336 pp., 190-223. 


, Wniis Earnest, Maihemaiical 
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earlier excursions on a map are likely, therefore, to be suf¬ 
ficiently realistic. But the problem of making maps real sp«»f«c 
in many cases, to drop out of the teacher’s consciousness before 
the habit of reading maps as they are supposed to be read has 
been firmly established. In the upper grades, so far at least as the 
historj’ lesson is concerned, the average pupU confronted by a m^p 
sees very often a map and no thin g more. In the high school 
there is, as a rule, little or no instruction in geography and the 
average pupU in dealing with history continues very often to see 
in a map a map and nothing more. The remedy, where thi«i 
condition exists, is to appeal anew to the pupil’s own geographical 
environment, to his experience in travel, to models and pictures. 
Teachers should appreciate that pupils, whether in the grades or 
in the high school, who have never seen the ocean or a mountain, 
may wander in outer darkness through accounts of matters as 
self-explanatory^ to more favored readers as the search for a har¬ 
bor or for a mountain pass. Similarly dwellers by the sea or in the 
mountains may need special assistance in realizing even simple 
geographical conditions different from those presented by their 
own environment. 

The relation of geographical conditions to human development 
ba«; in recent times attracted very general attention and is some¬ 
times claimed as a strictly modem discovery. “Thirty or forty 
years ago,” said Lord Bryce in 1908, “it was practically an 
untrodden field.” ^ Forty years earlier a writer in the Contem^ 
porary Review, in an accoimt setting forth the relation, looked 
back another forty years to find the “imtrodden” period.* Yet 
even then the idea was not entirely new. The physical factors in 
civilization, with special reference to the influence of climate, had 
been discussed by Montesquieu in his Spirit of the Ixtws, pub¬ 
lished in 1748. The general field of “geographic influence” had, 
indeed, with much learning and insight, been covered in the 
sixteenth century' by Bodin. It was even recognized, thou^ onfy 
incidentally, by some ancient thinkers, and the father of history 

* Report, Association of History Teachers of the Middle States and Mai^and, 
1908. p. 7 - 

* Contemporary Rerieic, V, 29-49- 
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was hims elf not unmin dful of it. Its general recognition as a 
factor to be invoked in the teaching of history is, however, quite 
modem, and the treatment of it is still far from satisfactor>'. 
The usual plan is to describe the physical features of a country 
and to state in general terms their historical significance by way of 
introduction to the history' of a coimtry, and then to develop the 
history without any further reference to them. This falls far 
short of meeting the needs of the situation. The physical features 
should be brought in specifically to explain specific conditions and 
events. They should be woven into the body of the narrative 
wherever they are needed and not relegated to a bare introduc¬ 
tion. There should be, not merely one general physical map, but 
special detailed physical maps setting forth the special features to 
be realized in dealing with particular situations as they arise in 
the course of the narrative. 

There are other complications. Maps vary of necessity with 
the state of geographical knowledge. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans knew but a small part of the world and could, therefore, 
represent but a small part of it. The revelation of other parts to 
their successors came slowly. Great advances were made in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but even as late as the middle 
of the nineteenth century multitudes of facts recorded on maps of 
to-day were still unknown. Again, many geographical facts are 
themselves subject to change. Names attached by one people to 
mountains, rivers, lakes, towns, and coimtries yield to other 
names attached by other peoples. Old names migrate to new 
localities. Boundaries shif t with shifting political power. A 
wilderness becomes inhabited, new towns and new states with 
new names grow up. Old towns and old states decay and dis¬ 
appear, regions once cultivated and inhabited revert to jungle or 
to de^rt. It is, then, a changing map that is to be interpreted in 
the history dass. The pupU is called upon to realize the physical 
world, not only as we now suppose it to be, but as men of other 
generations supposed it to be, to identify in varying kinds of 
representation and under a variety of names this or that portion 
of the earA, to associate with this or that name shifting forms and 
areas, -- in a word, to view the map itself historically, to take 
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account, that is. not only of geography, but of historical geog¬ 
raphy. 

Past geographical conditions can be represented either as 
contemporaries supposed them to be or as we now know them to 
have been. The world of Ptolemy's day. for example, may be 
set forth either on a Ptolemaic map or on a modern map. Con¬ 
temporary maps are sometimes important. The plans and hopes 
of Columbus need for their elucidation map representations of 
the kind used by Columbus. The grants of territory in .America 
secured from the Crown by English subjects in the seventeenth 
century need for their elucidation seventeenth century- maps. 
Historv has been made by maps as well as recorded in maps. In 
the main, however, the purpose of maps is to represent actual 
geographic conditions. The route of Columbus, however influ¬ 
enced bv flfteenth century maps, lay across an actual ocean and 
can ob\'iouslv be traced only on maps that represent the ocean as 
it is. The sea to sea boundaries of Virginia, “west and north¬ 
west. " however influenced by seventeenth century maps. can. as 
actualh- applied by Virginians, obviously be traced only on maps 
that represent ph\'sical iNorth America as it really is. Historical 
i^eosraphN' in school is. for the most part, concerned ^ith changes 
in actual areas of political or other control and with changes in 
nomenclature relating thereto. For the most part, therefore, past 
geographic conditions are represented on modern maps. The 
outline of physical Europe, for example, wears the same aspect for 
studies of ancient as for studies of modern Europeans. The 
differences are in the subdivisions of the map and in the names 
associated with them. The pupil is made aware that Itah and 
France were not always on the map of Europe and did not always 
present the map forms which they present to-day. The actual 
earth forms thus apportioned and reapportioned remain rela- 
tivelv constant and are represented as constant on the map. 
The same condition applies to the actual spatial relations ot any 
other historical data included in map representation. The trade 
routes of antiquitv. of the Middle Ages, and of to-day are alike 
represented on modern maps. For the most part, theretore, map 
interpretation is concerned with modern maps. 
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Thus far in the discussion it has been tacitly assumed that the 
maps to be interpreted are ordinar)’ wall maps and maps of the 
kind found in textbooks and atlases. For most of the geographical 
questions that arise in the histor}' lesson, reference to such ready¬ 
made maps, accompanied by proper interpretation, will be 
sufficient. But there should also be some map construction by the 
pupil. The mere cop}’ing of ready-made maps, accompanied by 
proper interpretation, deepens impressions of geographic con¬ 
ditions. The reproduction of maps from memoiy adds s till 
greater definiteness to map interpretation. In either case the 
pupil may sketch the map in its entirety or may merely fill in 
details on printed or blackboard outlines. 

Reproductions of maps from memoty, co mm on under an older 
regime but rather uncommon now, are not diffi cult to manage. 
All of the work can be done during the class period. As a first 
step the entire class may be sent to the blackboard and told to 
sketch from the textbook the outline, let us sav, of Greece. 
After ten or fifteen minutes of this kind of work at the beginning 
of each of two or three recitations, a time limit may be set. The 
class may be told to sketch the outline in five minutes, then in 
two minutes, then in one minute. As a second step the class may 
be told to draw as much of the outline as possible from memory 
and to refer to the textbook only so far as may be necessary. This 
practice may be continued until every member of the class can 
sketch the outline entirely from memor},- in two minutes or less. 
As further steps the various details desired may, in the same way, 
be progressively introduced until eveiy member of the class can 
sket A the outline and fill in quickly and almost mechanically any 
details that may be required. Exercises of this kind adiffit of 
extension to any countty and assure, at an average cost of four or 
five minutes per day, the kind of knowledge of geographical 
conditions which all teachers of history believe essential. Inci¬ 
dentally, such exercises at the beginning of the recitation prepare 
for other matters by fixmg attention upon the lesson. The 
^notony which they may at first suggest is relieved bv var\Tng 
^m day to day the details to be represented, and by the pleasure 
tnat comes from a sense of masterv. 
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Some constructive work beyond mere copying or mere repro¬ 
duction from memory is also desirable. Historical maps should 
not be left altogether in a realm of mystery and blind faith. 
Those red or blue or black lines that show so clearly and definitelv 
the wanderings of barbarian tribes in the fifth centurc. or of 
European explorers in America in the sixteenth centur\-. should 
not be taken too seriously. The pupil should have some con¬ 
sciousness of the data from which historical maps are constructed. 

A class in the high school may be asked to prepare a map not 
found in textbooks nor in the ordinary atlases, a map, for example, 
of the territory set apart for his younger sons by Louis the Pious, 
in Si 7. The official declaration was as follows: 

“i. We ^^■ill that Pippin shall have Aquitania and Gasconv, 
and all the March of Toulouse, and moreover four counties; 
namely, in Septimania Carcassone, and in Burgundy Autun. 
I’Avalonnais and Xevers. 

“2. Ltke^dse we will that Louis shall have Bavaria and 
Carinthia. and the Bohemians. Avars, and Slavs, who are on the 
eastern side of Bavaria; and furthermore, two demesne towns to 
do ser\'ice to him. in the county of Nortgau, Lauterburg and 
Ingolstadt.” ^ 

The problem here is merely to locate the areas designated by 
the names and mark them off in an appropriate manner on an 
outline map or on a sketch made by the pupil. The larger diNd- 
sions are easily found in an atlas like Shepherd's. The search for 
the counties and tov^ms will raise questions that illustrate in a 
simple way one kind of difficulty encountered by map makers. 

A sixth or seventh grade working with the teacher, or a senior 
class in the high school working independently, may be asked to 
trace the route of Columbus across the Atlantic in 1492- ^5 
recorded in his Journal} In the following summar\- of the data 
thus supplied, the numbers after their dates indicate the distance 
in leatrues and the letters the points of the compass. 


1 Henderson, Ernest Flagg. Sd-:ci Documents 


cf the Middle Ages, London. 1903, 


^ = The text and a map of the "four voyages of Columbus may 
Xordimn:. Colun-h,!. and Cdd. Ne'.v Vork. 1006. Volume in Ong', 
E:rl\ American llis'orw. Scribner's. New \ork. 1006-1919. 


be found in Th^ 
Xarrdiiics of 
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August 3. —15. S.; “afterwards S.W. and W.S.W., which was 
the course for the Canaries.” 

4. — “They steered S.W.-jS.” (Distance not re¬ 

corded.) 

5. — 40. (Direction not recorded.) 

6. — 29. (Direction not recorded.) 

7. — 25. “On a course for the island of Lanzarote, one 

of the Canaries.” 

8 to September 2. — (Direction and distance not recorded. 

Pinta repaired at Canaries.) “The Admiral 
reached Gomera on Sunday the 2nd of Sep¬ 
tember, with the Pinta repaired.” 

September 6. — “He departed on that day from the port of Gomera 

in the morning, and shaped a course to go on 
his voyage. . . . There was a calm all that 
day and night, and in the morning he found 
himself between Gomera and Tenerif*.” 

7. — “The calm continued. . . .” 

8; —9. W. 

9. — 49. “The sailors steered badly, letting the ship 
fall off to N.E.” 

10. — 60. (Direction not recorded.) 

11. — 40. W. 

12. — 33. “ Steering their course.” 

I 3 - — 33 - W. 

14. — 20. W. 

15. — 27. W. 

16. — 39. w. 

17. — 50. w. 

18. — 55. (Direction not recorded.) 

®9- 25. “The Admiral continued on his course. . . 

20. — 7 or 8. “He sailed this day toward the West a quar¬ 
ter northwest . . . because of the veering 
winds and calm that prevailed.”' 

21- — 13. (Direction not recorded.) 

22. — 30. W.N.W. 

23. — 22. N.W. 

24. —14. W. 

25- — 4- W., then 17. S.W. 

26. —31. W., “until afternoon”; then S.W., “until he 

made out that what had been said to be land 
was only clouds.” 

27. — 24. W. 

28. —14. W. 
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September 29. 

— 24. 

W. 



30 - 

— 14. 

W. 



October i. 

— 25 - 

W. 



2. 

— 39 - 

W. 



3 - 

— 47 - 

W. 



4. 

— 63- 

W. 



5 - 

— 57. 

“The Admiral steered 

his 

6 . 

— 40. 

W. 



7 - 

— 23. 

W., then 5. 

W.S.W. 


8 . 

— 12. 

W.S.W. 



9 - 

— 5 - 

S.W., then 

4. w. by 

N. 


‘Altogether in day 


10. — 59. 


and 20^ leagues by night.’ 
W.S.W. 


II. — 27. W.S.W., then 22. “At two houis after mid¬ 
night the land was ^hted at a distance of 
two leagues.” ‘ 


The problem here is to note the distance and direction of each 
day’s sailing and lay off to scale the entire course from August 3 
to the mor ning of October 12. For effective blacMxiard work there 
should be about 8 feet of sp»ace. One inch may then be taken to 
represent 12 leagues. The pupils should have th^ tezthook 
maps of the voyage before them, and also a readynnade wall map 
or chart of the voyage. Where the text of the Jowwoi is accessible, 
the chief inddents of the voyage may be located and added to 
the blackboard sketch at the points at which they are recorded. 

Such am exercise will illustrate amother kind of difficulty in the 
making of historical maps. The pupil will see that the usual map 
representation of the route does not follow exactly the record 
in the Journal and that the gaps in the record seem to have been 
bridged by inference. Both conditions will suggest question and 
comments, and the result of the exercise should be a more intelli¬ 
gent view of the map of the great voyage. 

Again, a seventh grade working vdth the teacher, or a semor 
in the high school working independently, may be asked to 
prepare a map of the territory granted to the London and 
Plymouth Companies by the charter of 1606. For a sevoith 

* The Northmen, Columbus, and Cabot, New Yoik, 1906, pp. 91-110. InOri^d 
Narrai/hes. 
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grade the essential portions of the charter should be read to the 
class very slowly and discussed step by step. 

James, by the grace of God, King of England, Scotland, France and 
Ireland, Drfender of the Faith, etc. Whereas our loving and well 
disposed Subjects [eight mentioned by name], and divers others of our 
loving Subjects, have been humble Suitors unto us, that We would 
vouchsafe rmto them our Licence, to mak e Habitation, Plantation, 
and to deduce a colony of simdiy' of our People into that part of 
America commonly called Virginta, and other p)arts and Territories in 
America, either appertaining unto us, or which are not now actually 
possessed by any Christian Prince or People, situate, bing, and being 
all along the Sea Coasts, between four and thirty Degrees of Northerly 
Latitude from the Equinoctial Line, and five and forty Degrees of the 
same Latitude, and in the main Land between the same four and thirty 
and five and forty Degrees, and the Islands thereunto adjacent, or 
within one hundred Miles of the Coast thereof; 

What was “that part of America commonly called Vir ginia ”? 
Recall the origin of the name. What was the grant to Raleigh ? 
Hjs charter, granted by Elizabeth in 1584, gave him “free libertie 
and licence from time to time, and at all times forever hereafter, 
to discover, search, finde out, and view such remote, heathen, 
and barbarous lands, coimtries, and territories, not act uall y 
possessed by any Christian Prince, nor inhabited by Christian 
People, as to him . . . shall seem good, and the same to have, 
holde, occupie and enjoy. . . .” How did Raleigh know that 
this meant America? What lands were “viewed” for him or by 
him ? What lands were occupied ? These questions will bring out 
the vagueness from which Virginia is now about to emerge. 
Returning to the extract from the charter of 1606, what lands 
were at that time possessed by Christian princes or peoples? 
What b meant by “Equinoctial Line”? Find “four and thirty 
Degrees of Northerly latitude” on the sea coast; “five and forty 
degrees.” Draw lines on the blackboard to represent the paraUeb 
of 34® and 45°. Mark the points where the seacoast would be. 
Sketch the general trend of the coast line between these paralleb. 
Draw a line at sea one hundred miles from the coast.^ How much 

* Time is saved when the teacher makes the blackboard sketch. But the exeidse 

IS more effective when the drawing is done by the 
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of the land can thus far be definitely located? The preamble 
continues: 

And to that End, and for the more speedy Accomplishment of their 
said intended Plantation and Habitation there, are desirous to divide 
themselves into two several Colonies and Companies, the one consisting 
of certain Kmghts, Gentlemen, Merchants, and other Adventurers, of 
City of London and elsewhere, which are, and from time to time 
shall be, joined unto them. . . . And the other consisting of sundry 
Kmghts, Gentlemen, Merchants, and other Adventurers, of our Cities 
of Bristol and Exeter, and of our town of Plimouth, and of other places, 
which do join themselves unto that Colony. . . . 

Ask some pupil to describe in his own words the arrangement 
here proposed. Why were two “Colonies and Companies” 
desired? The word “Adventurers” is used in a sense unlikely to 
be fa mili ar to children. Have a member of the class find it in the 
dictionary and explain it. A few other words may need similar 
treatment. Before passing to the next paragraph go back to 
“James, by the Grace of God, King,” and read the entire pre¬ 
amble as cited. Ask the class for a summary. Then read: 

We greatly commending, and graciously accepting of, their Deares 
. . . do, therefore . . . Gic-tjcr and agree, that the said . . . Adven¬ 
turers of and for our City of London, and all such others, as are, or 
shall be, joined xmto them of that Colony, shall be called the first 
Colony; Amd they shall and may begin their said first Plantation and 
Habitation, at any Place upon the said Coast of Virginia or America, 
where they shall think fit and convenient, between the said four and 
thirty and one and forty Degrees of the said Latitude. . . . 

Has any land thus far been granted? What is granted? Be 
sure that this is clear. Add to the blackboard sketch a line to 
represent the parallel of 41°. 

And we do likewise . . . Grant and agree, that . . . [the others] 
of the town of Plimouth ... or elsewhere . . . shall be called the 
second Colony; And that they shall, and may begin their smd Planta¬ 
tion and Habitation, at any Place upon the said coast of Virginia and 
America, where they shall think fit and convenient, between eight 
and thirty Degrees of the said Latitude, and five and forty Degrees of 
the same Latitude. . . . 

Is any land here granted to the “second Colony”? What is 
granted? Be sure that this is clear. Add to the blackboard 
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sketch a line to represent the parallel of 38®. The class will now 
be prepared to understand the further specifications of the 
charter. The provision for each of the two colonies was: 

. . . They shall have all the Lands, Woods, Soil, Grounds, Havens, 
Ports, Rivers, Mines, Minerals, Marshes, Waters, Fishings, Com¬ 
modities, and Hereditaments, whatsoever, from the said first Seat of 
their Plantation and Habitation by the Space of fifty Miles of English 
Statute Measure, aU along the said Coast of Virginia and America, 
towards the West and Southwest, as the Coast lyeth, with all the 
Islands within one hundred Miles directlj’^ over against the same Sea 
Coast; And also all the Lands, Soil, [etc.] . . . from the said Place of 
their first Plantation and Habitation for the space of fifty like English 
Miles, all alongst the said Coasts of Virginia and America, towards the 
East and Northeast, or towards the North, as the Coast lyeth, together 
with all the Islands within one himdred Miles, directly over against the 
said Sea Coast; And also all the Lands, Woods, [etc.] . . . from the 
same fifty Miles ev’ery way on the Sea Coast, directly into the main 
Land by the Space of one hundred like English Miles.^ 

Provided alwa>’s, and our Will and Pleasure herein is, that the 
Plantation and !^bitation of such of the said Colonies, as shall last 
plant themselves, as aforesaid, shall not be made within one himdred 
like English Miles of the other of them, that first began to malfo their 
Plantation, as aforesaid.* 

Where was the first “Plantation” of the first colony? Block 
out on the blackboard its land grant. WTiere was the first 
“Plantation” of the second colony? Block out its land grant. 
Suppose the first colony had first settled in latitude 39°, could the 
second colony have settled in latitude 40°? in latitude 38°? 
Why? WTiat does the textbook mean by the London and 
Plymouth Companies? The study may conclude with a com¬ 
parison between the blackboard sketch and the map in the 
textbook or with the wall map. In either case glaring discrep- 
anaes are likely to appear, for there are few topics in colonial 
history that have been treated more carelessly than the boundary 
provisions of the charter of 1606. 


» This B the desertion of the grant to the first colony. It is repeated with sliriit 

changes m phraseology for the second colony repeaiea wiin sugut 

oJ ^ ConstUutions, Colonial Charters 
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With a senior class in the high school the material may be 
placed in the hands of the pupils to be worked out without the 
guiding questions of the teacher.^ 

^ The materials for studies of this type in American history are abundant and 
easily secured. The most convenient collection is that of Edward M. Doug^ in 
BuU€tin No. 817^ United States Geological Survey, Government Printing Office, 
1932. This Btdleiin can be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for fifty cents. 

For studies of the same type in European history the best collection of materials 
is that of Sir Edward Hertslet, Map of Europe by treaty shcrjnng the various political 
and territorial changes which have taken place since the general peace of 1814^ 4 volumes, 
London, 1875-1891. Likely to be found only in a large library. See also by Sir 
Edward Hertslet, Map of Africa by treaty, revised by others to end of 1908, 3 vol¬ 
umes, London, 1909. 

Some material for boundary studies may be found in the standard source books. 




TEXTBOOKS IN HISTORY 


F rom the point of ^'iew of American conditions, the most 
important aid in the teaching of history is the textbook. 
It is, indeed, more than an aid. In the majority of American 
schools it determines the facts to be taught and the manner of 
tparhing them. A teacher called upon to instruct any grade 
above the third is almost certain to demand a textbook for use by 
the children. From this point on to the end of the high school 
course the study of histor>*, in most of our schools, means at 
bottom the preparation of textbook lessons, and the teaching of 
history means at bottom the discussion of textbook lessons. In 
Europe the textbook is less important. Historical instruction in 
the elementaiy' school is almost entirely oral, and even in the 
secondary school formal textbook lessons are comparatively 
rare. 

Textbooks have sometimes shaped and sometimes followed 
the ideas of makers of histor}’ programs. lii either a^)ect their 
history is so closely related to programs in history’ tha t the 
general character of the facts provided by textbooks can be 
read in the general character of the programs. All of the theories 
of history examined in earlier chapters of the present work have 
produced their crops of textbooks. Facts and arrangements of 
facts have, therefore, varied widely. The teacher in search of a 
textbook will naturally be guided, in the first instance, by the 
theory that seems to him most conclusive. Beyond this there is, 
however, a useful da.ss itica tion based upon the degree of fulness 
with which facts are treated. Three general types are dis¬ 
tinguishable: 

1. Books that aim to present a bare skeleton or framework of facts, 
sometimes little more than an outline or s>ilabus. They are raTlH uJ 
Germany Ldtfadat and in France precis. 
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2. Books that develop the outline into a fuller reading story, and 
yet frankly leave room for further development. They may con¬ 
veniently be designated by the French term manuds. 

3. Books that aim to be self-sufl 5 dent, to treat each topic so fuUy 
as to make it intelligible without further development. They may 
conveniently be deagnated by the French term cows} 

When this classification was applied to American textbooks in 
1915, it was fotmd that relatively few of the writers seemed to be 
conscious of any such distin ctions. Most of the American books 
were of the manuel type. In some cases, authors were aware that 
their treatment would need expounding by the teacher and 
supplementary reading by pupils; in more cases, brevity seemed 
to be regarded both by writers and by teachers as synonymous 
with simplicity. 

Textbooks for the intermediate grades often did achieve both 
brevity and simplicity. But in such cases the writer usually felt 
relieved of any responsibility for a complete story, or even for a 
continuous story. Simplicity was secured by the elimina tion of 
topics that could not in brief space be treated concretely. The 
stories actually included were, for the most part, stories that 
could not be told at all without being told concretely. Such 
classics as the story of Captain John Smith and Pocahontas and 
the story of George Washington and his hatchet were reasonably 
safe in the hands of any writer likely to obtain a hearing from 
publishers of books for children or in the hands of any teacher 
likely to be tolerated in the schoolroom. 

The teaching of history in the upper grades presented condi¬ 
tions much more diflBcult to meet. Here the subject was usually 
American history, and tradition demanded of the textbook 
writer the whole story. Furthermore, tradition limited the aze 
of the textbook. Not only must the whole story be told; it must 
be told in some four hundred odd pages. The usual mode of 
meeting the condition was to enlarge on topics that were in¬ 
herently simple and interesting, and to amplify others by not 
saying much about them. A story like that of the Pilgrims and 

• For the use of these tenns in France, sec VEnsdtncment Secondaire. February 
IS, 1909, P- 65. 
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the settlement of Pl>Tnouth might thus occupy three or four 
pages, smd might even descend to detmls. A story like thnt of the 
founding of the Massachusetts Bay Colony might be reduced to a 
short paragraph of generalities. The net result was a book only 
in part intelligible. 

In a grammar school book by a competent and distinguished 
historian, New England was introduced as follows: 

The Puritans. — The New England colonies were founded by 
F.ngligh Puritans who left England because they could not do as they 
wished in the home land. All Puritans were agreed in wishing for a 
freer government than they had in England under the Stuart kings 
and in state matters were really the Liberals of their time. In religious 
matters, however, they were not all of one mind. Some of them wished 
to make only a few changes in the Church. These were called Non¬ 
conformists. Others wished to make so many changes in religion that 
they could not stay in the English State Church. These were called 
Separatists. The settlers of Phunouth were Separatists; the settlers 
of Boston and neighboring towns were Non-Conformists. 

The pupils were thus prepared for the stoiy^ of the Pilgrims to 
which the author devoted about three and one-half pages. His 
next topic was “The Founding of Massachusetts, 1629-1630.” 
Of this he wrote: 

Unlike the poor and humble Pilgrims were the foimders of Massa¬ 
chusetts. They were men of wealth and social position, as, for instance, 
John Wnthrop and Sir Richard Saltonstall. They left comfortable 
homes in England to found a Puritan state in America. They got a 
great tract of land extending from the Merrimac to the Charles, and 
westward across the continent. Hundreds of colonists came over in 
the years 1629-1630. They settled Boston, Salem, and neighboring 
towns. In the next ten years thousands more joined them. From the 
banning Massachusetts was strong and prosperous. Among so many 
people there were some who did not get on happUy with the rulers of 
the colony. 

The words were simple. Children even in a sixth grade could 
read them and give them back in the class recitation. The routine 
teacher, content to rest the matter there, received the impres^on 
that the book was admirable, and perhaps wrote a testimonial 
for the publishers. The teacher accustomed “thoroughly to 
expoimd the text” found it a convenient s ummar y Teachers of 
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the latter type were, however, in the minority. Routine results 
were those most in evidence. Thoughtful observers, perceiving 
these, asked if the children saw or felt anything except words. 
Did they see any Puritans? Did they see any thin g that the 
Puritans might change or any reason for changing it? Did they 
see anything that happened in America? What were Stuart kings 
and liberals in state matters to those who had never heard of 
either before? What were comfortable homes, wealth, and 
social position ? One thing to children in the crowded tenements 
of lower New York, another thing to children in luxurious New 
York apartments, and still another to children at the crossroads 
where “comfortable board and lodging” might be had for eight 
dollars per month. But what did the words actually tell about 
the circumstances of the Puritans? WTiat was gained in the 
narrative by naming John WTnthrop and Sir Richard Saltonstall 
when nothing further was said about either of them? Was it a 
distinguishing characteristic of Puritans that they “left England 
because thev could not do as they wished in the home land”? 
or that “in religious matters they were not all of one mind”? 
or that “Among so many people there were some who did not get 
on happily with the rulers of the colony”? Did these statements, 
individually or collectively, differentiate the Puritans from people 
who were leaving the United States in 1915 because they could 
not do as they wished, who in religious matters were not all of the 
same mind, and who did not get on with the rulers? 

In a grammar school book of the time by a well-known popu- 
larizer” of American history we read: 

The Puritans. — Bitter religious persecution prevailed in England 
at that time. Many thought the Church of England so corrupt that 
they withdrew from it. They were called Separatists or Independents, 
while those who aimed at reform within the church were called Pun- 


tans. 

The story of the Pilgrims is then told in about four pages. 
This brings the author to the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

The Massachusetts Bay Colony was formed of Puntans, some of 
them wealthy, and aU of high character. They made a ^ttlement in 
1628 near Salem. Boston was founded two years later by Govemoi 
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Winthrop, and between the years 1630 and 1640 twenty thousand 
people settled in Massachusetts. The various colonies scattered 
throughout the province all seemed to be on the road to prosperity. 

In a grammar school book by a superintendent of city schools 
who evidently felt the need of a little more background in the 
treatment of Puritans and Separatists, we read and wonder what 
grammar school children woiild make of the following paragraph: 

Religious Awakening of the Sixteenth CentuT>". — If the times are 
propitious, any reform, as it proceeds, gathers strength from caiises 
without, as well as within, itself. Luther’s protest in 1517 became a 
great religious awakening, and in tim e changed the established lines of 
religious thought. Its success was enhanced by the fact that an 
awakening was also in progress in educational, scientific, and all other 
lines of thought. In England the movement resulted in the establish¬ 
ment of the Church of England, whose ritual retained much of the 
formal method of worship used by the Catholic Church. 

The old-fashioned general history for the high school was 
constructed under similar limitations. An author was allowed 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred more pages, but thii^ 
expansion was scarcely proportionate to the expansion of the 
subject. With the same dread of leaxring something out, there 
would of necessity be less chance in a general history than in a 
history of the United States of finding space for something to be 
put in. The introduction of the “block ” s>'stem of the Committee 
of Seven relieved the condition in part and made a fuller treatment 
possible. Paragraphs were extended to pages, pages were ex¬ 
tended to chapters. A feeling of responsibility for all the facts, 
however, made some books on ancient history and some books on 
medieval and modem histoty almost as summary' in treatment as 
the older books on general histOty. There were still both writers 
and teachers who seemed to estimate the difficidty of a topic by 
the amount of reading matter apportioned to it, and who would, 
therefore, favor a summary treatment even if other conditions 
did not make it appear ine\fitable. An ancient histor>- for the 
first year of the high school widely known in 1915 and highly 
commended by many teachers will sufl&dently illustrate the 
consequences. Under the topic “Periods of Egyptian History,” 
we read in thi<; book-* 
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During the time of the old empire the most important d3niasty was 
the fourth, when the great pyramids and the sphinx were built at 
Gizeh, and the vast necropolis, or rock cemetery, was laid out at 
Sakkarah, near Memphis. 

Five pages farther on we meet the topic “Egyptian Archi¬ 
tecture and Monuments.” 


The religious spirit of the Egyptians was strongly impressed upon 
their architecture, which consisted mainly of tombs and temples. The 
buildings for the dead are seen in the ro^-sepulchers cut in the sides 
of the hills which flanked the Nile —for example, the extensive 
necropolis at Sakkarah (near Memphis). Separate monumental 
tombs took the form of pyramids, and reached the most gigantic 
projxjrtions at Gizeh. In these artificial mountains of stone rested the 
remains of kings. 

There were American books approximating the cours type in 
which this topic was treated with greater precision than is sug¬ 
gested by such resounding phrases as, “vast necropolis, gigan¬ 
tic proportions,” and “artifidal mountains of stone,” but better 
examples of definiteness were offered by books for beginners in 
ancient history in French lycees. An extract from a French book 
follows. 


The Egyptian kings took pride in building enormous monuments, 
especiaUy temples for the gods and tombs for themselves. For th^ 
thousand years men went on building in Egypt tombs and temples. 
Many are still standing and excite the wonder of travelers. 

The oldest and most celebrated of these monuments are three 
famous pyramids which are the tombs of three 1^. 

They stand in lower Egypt (some leagues from Cairo), upon a 
plateau which served as a cemetery, for it is everywhere strewn with 
monuments and little pyramids, each of which is a tomb. 

These pyramids seem at first to be only enormous m^ of stonj^ 
no openi^gfe^ble. They were once encased m bl^ of 
stone so smooth that they could not be scaled, and so well fitl^ 
together that a hair could not have been inserted 

b^. But when this covering was pierced a reries of sm^ cto^^ 

Lted by narrow galleries, was disclosed. It was m one of th^ 
chambers that the king was buried. The of one o ^ 

found- the coffins of two other kings had disapp^ed, Ae 
Ld Uen vioUted. It WM to avoid profamUona of **■ 

builders had so carefully concealed the entrance to the vaults. 
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The fine poHshed stones which formed the covering of the pjTamids 

have been tom away and the masomy' has been exposed to \'iew. The 
great pyramid has thus been reduced in height more than seven meters. 
It now measures not more than 137 meters instead of its former 144; 
it is still one of the highest monuments in the world. 

Not far from the pyramids, an enormous head of stone lifts its form 
from the sand. It is the Sphinx, image of the god Harmakhos, who 
represented the rising sun. The rest of the body is to-day buned in 
the sand, but exca\'ation has revealed its form. It is the body of a 
crouching lion out in the rock. The monument is 19 meters high, that 
is, the height of a five-story building; the ear measures a meter.* 

A contrast drawn between the American and French passages 
which have just been quoted, followedTjy a suggestion that the 
United States lacked a boot in ancient history really suitable for 
the first year of the high school, gave, it appears, the initial 
impulse to an American writer, who, after producing with some¬ 
thing of the French precision a textbook in ancient history^ was 
encouraged to further ventures, and is now among the most 
widely known of American authors of textbooks in history. 

The mannel type of textbook led to so much meaningless 
learning and redting that it must accept a large share of re¬ 
sponsibility for the attacks on history which had been growing 
m violence for some years before the inauguration of the sodal 
studies movement. That movement, with its emphasis upwn 
present realities which could scarcely be treated at all without 
being treated somewhat fully, gave added impetus to textbooks 
of the cours type, some examples of which had already appeared. 
Since then many changes have come over the spirit of American 
textbook writers. There are today many textbooks of the cours 
^ipe. There is greater emphasis upon the history^ of civilization. 
The selection of facts is more consdously' influenced by' present 
tastes, interests, and problems. There is dearer recognition, 
somewhat reminiscent of the eighteen-thirties, of what history' 
should do for the promotion of intelligent and active dtizenship. 
Greater skill in presentation has raised the general level of text¬ 
books as teaching apparatus. The leading textbooks in history 

* Sdgnobos, Ch., Eistoire Narraihe et Descripthe de rAnliquili . . . rinnni^mp 
MiUon, Paris, 1907, pp. 16-17. 
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for the senior high school are still the works of competent his¬ 
torical scholars and, in spite of some new concessions to reigning 
educational theories unfriendly to history, deserve their titl es . 
But below the senior high school, textbooks published since 1915, 
excluding a few brilliant exceptions, have lowered the general 
level of historical scholarship and, in this respect, compare 
unfavorably even with books published between 1890 and 1900. 
Of the history that figures in textbook combinations of the social 
studies by authors without special training in any of the social 
sciences, not much is to be expected, but some of the errors of 
fact, misinterpretations, and misapplications with which they 
promote their pedagogical gospel seem almost inexcusable. It is 
at best and of necessity a very superficial history. Of textbooks 
in history for which trained scholars are responsible in whole or 
in part, more might reasonably be expected. But below the 
senior hi gh school something in the general educational atmos¬ 
phere seems at times to make even scholars careless of their 
facts. Blunders by the score can be gathered from elementary 
books by reputable historians who would be shocked by palpable 
blunders in more serious historical works. There are, indeed, 
scholars who seem to regard accuracy as of minor importance in 
the writing of textbooks. So long as the general picture is fairly 
correct, errors in small facts are, they say, of no consequence. 
American textbooks in history for yoimg children have rarely 
been distinguished for accuracy, but there are specimens pub¬ 
lished since 1930 which are more offensively inaccurate than 
similar books published before 1900. 

The fundamental question which confronts a textbook writer 
is how to make a book that will sell. A distinguished and prolific 
contributor to this species of literature remarked in conversation 
that ninety per cent of textbook writers write for money and that 
the other ten per cent write chiefly for money. Even idealists 
know that sales are essential to the promulgation of their ideals. 
One way to make a book sell is to make it really intelligible to 
the pupils for whom it is intended, and in this art writers have in 
recent years been steadily growing wiser. But many teachers 
still complain that textbooks in history and the other social 
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studies are too difficult, in large part unintelligible to pupils, 
and in places unintelligible even to teachers. Some of these 
complaints may be mere cases of poor workmen finding fault 
with their tools. But tools may be imperfect and the fault may 
lie with toolmakers. It is often said that no book can be “fool¬ 
proof,” and what Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes called “the idiotic 
area” and what a wise schoolmaster of the last generation called 
“the fool sjwt” is, in most of us, large enough to lend color to the 
saying. But many of the “howlers” so frequent in social studies 
tests are in their way legitimate inferences from textbooks. Was 
the seventh grade girl who came home from a histor>' lesson 
reporting that “General Arnold cut off both of General 
Burgoyne’s legs” exercising her fool spot or was the fool spot in 
the textbook which had informed her that “ General Arnold cut 
off General Burgoyne’s supjxuting columns” ? A textbook which 
fully e^lains itself to the pupils for whom it is intended has, it 
may safely be asserted, not yet been written and may never be 
written. But many critics have pointed the way to improvement. 
The findings are included in Ernest Horn’s keen and extended 
anal)rsis of methods and results in the teaching of the social 
studies, with suggestions that deserve to be pondered by every 
textbook writer and every teacher in the field.^ 

A test of definiteness and concreteness is, imder American 
conditions, usually the first step to be taken in the examination 
of a textbook, for it determines in general the answer to the 
question: “Does the book lend itself to lesson-getting?” But 
there are other important questions. Is the book accurate? 
What is its special point of view? What is the character of the 
pictures, maps, and other aids to visualization? Are the refer¬ 
ences for collateral reading suitable ? Are the questions, outlines, 
digests, and other pedagogical aids, if it contains any, helpful? 
Is there a good table of contents? Is there a full index? Does it 
offer a good model of English? Is it interesting? 

The initial test of accuracy is the author. Who is he and what 

'Methods of Instrudion in the Social Studies, Part XV, Report of the Commission 
m t^ Studia, 1937. See e^>edaUy Chapter IV, The Problem of XleaniM 
m the Soa^ Studies; Chapter V, Reading in Relation to Learning in the Sodal 
Studies: and Chapter VI. The Textbook and Collateral Reading. 
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has he written besides textbooks? Before 1900 almost any 
American who could write at all might write a textbook on 
almost any subject. A single author might, without apology to 
the proprieties, place to his credit textbooks in half a dozen 
different fields and then, perhaps, rpund out his career by com¬ 
piling a dictionar^^ After the Report of the Committee of Seven, 
scholarship asserted itself against this kind of freedom, with 
consequences which have been indicated in an earlier chapter. 
Of conditions since 1915, something has been said in the present 
chapter. It now appears again entirely proper for authors to 
prepare textbooks in as many different fields as time may per¬ 
mit, or inclination suggest, and to find publishers if they can. 

The career of an author will raise certain presumptions. A 
higher degree of accuracy’ will on principle be expected from a 
professional student of history than from a professional student 
of general education or from an amateur in general hterature. 
But in no case is the career of the author a conclusive test of 
accuracy’. Professional students of history are usually specialists. 
They have their period or their subject. When they assume 
responsibility for the larger field of a textbook their special 
training should still carry weight. But it was a distingtiished 
historian out of his field who, in the first edition of a well-known 
textbook in American history, transposed the political platforms 
of the Da\’is and Douglas democrats of i860. It was another 
distinguished historian out of his field who, in another well-known 
textbook in American hbtory, confused the famous Reconstruc¬ 
tion Act of 1867 with quite a different measure. An author with 
only textbook knowledge of history may, on the other hand, 
stumble upon good models and use them with reasonable ac¬ 
curacy’. He may by careful study of a single textbook which 
happens to be highly accurate produce a version of it almost as 
accurate as the original itself. A successful textbook is sure to 
inspire imitation, amounting at times to brazen piracy, and 
pirates may’ steal what is highly’ accurate. One historical schol^ 
whose textbooks were eminently successful used to say that his 
chief ambition in life was “to keep one jump ahead” of a par¬ 
ticularly efficient borrower of his materials. The accuracy of a 
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textbook is of course to be judged by its contents and not by the 
ethics of its production, but the career of the author is likely in 
any case to raise presumptions that will promote quick sampling 
of a book by directing attention to special things to sample. In 
the multitude of conflicting “causes” now seeking through a 
multitude of organizations to shape “facts” in history and in the 
other social studies, accuracy has been growing increasingly 
difficult to achieve, and when achieved, may be highly offensive 
to widely influential “pressure groups.” But accuracy in the 
presentation of historical facts may to-day with reason be re¬ 
garded as of greater imjwrtance than ever before in the whole 
history of school instruction in history. 

For teachers without training in the historical method of 
establishing facts, some hints of how to test accuracy have 
already been given. More will follow in a later chapter. 

An author’s point of view is sometimes set forth clearly in his 
preface or introduction and sometimes left to be inferred from 
the kinds of facts selected, from the manner in which the facts 
are interpreted, and from the distribution of emphasis. Text¬ 
books produced in different countries differ so widely in point of 
view that comparisons between them may jdeld startling illustra¬ 
tions of the subjectivity of history. T aking the United States 
alone, we get perceptibly different pictures of some conditions 
and events in passing from a textbook written in New England to 
a textbook written in the middle states, or in the South, or in the 
West. On some issues, sectional points of view may involve 
fundamental differences. Late in the nineteenth century, con- 
fficts between the “Civil War” in northern textbooks and the 
“War between the States” in southern textbooks led repre¬ 
sentatives of the G. A. R. and representatives of the Confederate 
Veterans to unite in a proposal for a sort of compromise history 
of the war. Some differences in point of view may be inspired 
by things peculiar to individual states and may lead one state to 
accept as fact what another state rejects. A treatment of Roger 
Williams in accord with the Massachusetts tradition may be 
objectionable in Rhode Island. A treatment of the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence in accord with the North Carolina 
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tradition may be objectionable in Virginia. Such differences aie 
bkely to be brought into sharper relief by the community ap> 
proach to history' or by any special emphasb upon local and 
state histoiy*. Just before the World War the co mmuni ty ap¬ 
proach, local histor>', and state history’ seemed to be leading into 
a logic that could scarcely stop short of individual state histories 
of the United States and indiv'idual state histories of the world 
in general. Our entrance into the War reminded us that we were, 
or ought to be, a nation and checked the logic of particularism. 
But publishers have at various times made pro\’ision for qiedal 
state editions of their standard textbooks. 

The point of view from which a textbook may be written 
admits of many other variations. There are, in fact, as many 
different points of view as there are kinds of literature called 
“history’,’’ kinds of propaganda, and kinds of education. An 
author’s general point of view may be determined by some 
program of indoctrination established by statute or official decree, 
or by public opinion or suggested by the author’s personal con¬ 
victions. It may be determined by what an author believes to be 
at bottom the explanation of human history, ranging from the 
influence of physical environment or an economic interpretation 
to God's purpose in the world. Textbooks by historical scholars 
may aim to tell the plain truth, so far as the truth appears to be 
suitable for schools, whether agreeable or disagreeable to special 
social organizations or to political or religious or educational 
traditions. But the perils of this point of view were fuUy exposed 
by the textbook agitation which broke out in the United States 
soon after the World War and spread over a large part of the 
countiy’. There are, however, perils in other points of view. In 
this connection, every teacher of history should read Pubiic 
Opinion and the Teaching of History, by Besae L. Pierce.^ 

An author’s point of view may at times be eluave, but alwa}^ 
some indication will be furnished by the general proi»rtions of his 
book. Is it an ancient history? How much space is devoted to 
the Peloponnesian War? to the post-Alexandrian period? to 
Uterature and art? to social conditions? Does the author enlarge 

1 New York, 1(^26, 
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on the period of the Roman Republic or on the period of the 
Empire? Pages alone, of cotirse, do not necessarily indicate the 
relative importance attached to topics. From a stud}' of the fame 
of Euripides as compared with the fame of Sophocles, it appears 
that Euripides gets the greater space in histories, but Sophocles 
gets the adjectives and is therefore adjudged the more famous.' 
A textbook writer may show his emphasis by his adjectives. 
Pages are nonetheless a rough test. A teacher desiring to enlarge 
on the last himdred years will scarcely select a textbook which 
devotes five-sixths of its space to the period before the French 
Revolution. 

Of the pictures, maps, and other ^'isual aids offered by a 
textbook, the teacher may ask: Are they clearly printed? Are 
they scaled to easy vision? Are they definitely related to the 
text? What principles or preferences determined their selection ? 
Does the author indicate the sources of the pictures and maps? 
Do the labels attached to pictures in\’ite attention to differences 
in authenticity? Is there some co mm ent on incorrect details? 
If there are sj'mbolic pictures, is the sjTnbolism really illuminat¬ 
ing? Tested by such questions, many textbooks published during 
the last twenty-five years will be found desers'ing of high com¬ 
mendation. But doubtful and even purely fictitious portraits, 
and “scenes” quite out of harmony with facts, are still often 
admitted with nothing to indicate their character. ^laps are 
still at times bad. Some of them are made confusing by too much 
detail; some of them are aindudve to eye strain; some of them 
are inaccurate. Many maps, not only in textbooks but in larger 
histories and even in special works on historical geography, are 
definite where the sources upon which they must ultimately rest 
are indefinite or silent. Lines showing exact boundaries, lines 
showing exact routes of travel, dots showing exact location, and 
even names are often mere guesses, and to represent them as 
certainties is, to speak with moderation, not quite legitimate. 
What some maps need more than any thing else is a liberal 
sprinkling of question marks or some other kind of m^irlring to 
show where the guesses are. 

' Woods, F. A., HistoriomOry, Rqumt from Science, April 14, 1911, p. 6. 
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American textbooks, aUnost without exception, now contain 
references for collateral reading. The teacher will naturally 
examine their general character and arrangement. Are the 
references general or specific? Do they indicate merely titles of 
books, or do they refer to chapters or pages? Are they classi¬ 
fied ? Is the pupil made conscious of the kind of material to which 
he b referred? Are there references to other textbooks? What 
place is assigned to historical fiction and poetry ? Are the works 
mentioned likely to be in an average library ? Above all, are the 
readings intelligible to the pupils for whom the textbook is 
intended? Much effort, most of it vain, has been expended upon 
the “grade placement” of historical works as wholes. Yet the 
textbook itself varies in difficidty with the nature of the topics 
presented and the manner of presentation. Variations of the 
same kind are fovmd in larger works. There are passages in the 
great masterpieces of historical literature which children as 
early as the sixth grade can read and understand. A really 
dijsr riminating list of readings for schools may, therefore, without 
apology include many references to standard works which 
“grade placement” has relegated to the university. This has to 
some extent been recognized in compilations of readings designed 
to accompany textbooks. More attention to the problem of 
grading, more analysis of the kind so ably applied by Dr. Horn,* 
might bring many changes in the present conventional lists of 

references for collateral reading. 

Tables of contents in textbooks are usually confined to titles 
of chapters but are sometimes supplemented by outlines, per¬ 
spectives, or “overviews” which, in two or three pages or less, 
exhibit the field as a whole. A good analytir^ table of contents 
with page references may be regarded as desirable. But usually 
the whole burden of showing where things are in the book is 
put upon the index. An index may impose much timfing of 
pages to find what is wanted. A good analytical index is a saver 
both of time and of patience. “Bryan, W. J., 468ff., 495 . $02, 
503, 527” is obviously less a)nvenient than “Bryan, William J., 

»Horn, Ernest, Methods of Instruction *11 the Social SUidies, New York, I937f PP' 

151-205 
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nominated for President, notice of, 887, 888; defeated a second 
time by McKinley, 897,” etc. An index of any kind should aim 
at fullness, but what this involves is often a puzzling question. 

The pedagogical aids in recent textbooks provide a wider 
variety of exercises than the older books. Some old types of 
exercises are glorified by listing them as “activities,” but the 
activities idea has also produced much that is new. The grading 
is still at times somewhat peculiar. A high school book may have 
questions and suggestions that savor of procedure in primary 
grades. An elementary school book may have questions and 
suggestions that might puzzle a graduate student of history. 
How, for example, would the reader classify the following model 
of procedure: 

1. Question: What does the first line of this paragraph do ? Answer: It 

asks a question. 

2. What is the question? Answer: Was Washington a great general? 

Appraisals of pedagogical aids will vary with the individual 
needs of teachers. Aids highly useful to one kind of teacher 
may be worse than useless to another kind of teacher. Pedagogi¬ 
cal aids seem in general to be designed for untrained teachers 
with little or no experience. In any event, their persistence in 
textbooks must be accepted as evidence of wide utility. 

Is a textbook interesting? The initial test will be its appeal 
to the teacher. If a textbook is highly interesting to the teadier, 
it has a chance of being at least mildly interesting to pupils; 
if it seems very dull to the teacher, it is almost certain to seem 
even duller to pupils. Always the last word on the question 
belongs to the pupils, and their last word is often devastating. 
In the United States the things now demanded of history in 
^ucation are in large part things difficult for any writer to Tnalrp 
interesting. Things which often made earlier textbooks interest- 
mg —anecdotes, strange adventures, exciting details of battles, 
famous sayings of famous men and women, white or black 
judgments that left heroes without faults and villains without 

virtues and only slightly marred by the author^s moralizing_ 

are now either reduced to duU brevity or excluded altogether. 
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partly because they are no longer beheved to be true, but chiefly 
because they are without agnificance in relation to the social and 
economic conditions of which every historical textbook must now 
take account. The change began about 1890 with textbooks which 
almost started a tradition that a textbook in history to be emi¬ 
nently respectable in the eyes of scholars must also be eminently 
dull. There are still textbooks which exhibit not only the dull 
side of scholarship but also the dull side of pedagogy, and it is 
doubtful if the subject matter which is now deemed essential can 
ever be made as interesting as the subject matter which it has 
displaced. This does not mean that textbooks have ceased to be 
interesting. A continuous line of textbooks written snce 1900 
could be cited to the contrary. It is, therefore, still reenable 
to expect a textbook to be interesting and to ask what it is that 
now makes a textbook interesting. Is it hterary style? There 
are Uving authors who can impart hterary charm even to a text¬ 
book. Does the interest spring from the author’s choice of 
material? from picturesque details? from personal opinions 
freely and frankly expressed? from an abundance of spicy 
quotations? from shock-producing general^tions? from much 
si)eculation on what might have happened if something else 
not happened? There are hving authors who find even old anec¬ 
dotes consistent with a social and economic treatment of histo^. 
Some present ways of arousing the interest of pupils may ^ 
considered objectionable, but that a textbook can and should 
be interesting is beyond dispute. 





THE USE OF TEXTBOOKS IN HISTORY 
AND OTHER SOCL\L STUDIES 


T he learning and reciting of textbook lessons in history 
and other social studies has been called in Europe the 
“American method of teaching.” Textbooks in these fields are 
as common and of as many varieties in Europe as in the United 
States, and have from the beginning had a place in school 
instruction. The facts which they contain are perhaps more 
thoroughly learned in Europe than in the United States. But 
formal textbook lessons are usually neither assigned nor recited. 
The instruction, regardless of the nature of the textbook, is in 
general oral. In the lower classes the teacher talks and questions. 
The pupils, as soon as they are able, take notes. The general 
method employed is sometimes the developmental and sometimes 
the purely informator}^ In the first case the teacher supphes 
fundamental data and then, by a course of questioning, leads the 
pupils to make comparisons with other known data, to draw 
inferences, and to build up such new facts as the data may war¬ 
rant. The lesson is cooperative. This method has been applied 
most conspicuously in Germany. In the second case the teacher 
does practically all of the building, and the aim of the questioning 
is, in the main, to make sure that the pupils are following and 
understanding the facts. This method has been applied most 
conspicuoudy in France. In either case pupils understand in a 
general way that the textbook is useful as an aid in keeping their 
bearings, and that their textbook readings are to follow r1a<tQ 
discussions. Here and there the textbook plays a more prominent 
part. Here and there lessons are definitely assigned and recited. 
But the practice is viewed with disfavor by the majority of 
European teachers. In Belgium it has been pronounced the worst 
of pedagogical heresies.^ Even the French, who have carried 
» Ministire de VlnUrkw cf it Plnstruaion publiqut, 1905, p. 16. 
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the principle of ma kin g the textbook self-explanatory farther 
than any other people, msdntain in general the tradition of oral 
instruction. 

In the upper classes the European teacher talks more and 
questions less. Sometimes he talks and does not question at all. 
This is true at times even in the lower claisses. Oral instruction 
thus reverts to its ancestral type, the lecture system, at one timp 
widely prevalent in all grades of instruction. In France, for 
example, before the adoption of the program of 1902, it was rare, 
above the lowest lycee classes, to hear a pupil’s voice in the 
classroom. The teacher talked during the entire class period; 
the pupils took notes and afterward read the textbook. School 
regulations in Europe now often forbid formal lecturing and 
direct the teachers to question their classes. In England and the 
United States there are, however, writers who make no distinc¬ 
tion between the lecture method and oral instruction. 

The European method of oral instruction, with whatever may 
be left of the lecture system, makes the place of the textbook 
entirely dear. The textbook is not the starting point. If of the 
precis t^’pe, it is merely a summary of facts after they have been 
more fully presented or developed by the teacher. If of the cows 
type, it may be an elaboration of facts already presented or 
developed by the teacher. When later the pupil is questioned 
in class, he is questioned, as a mle, on the facts and not on the 
textbook. The teacher teaches; the textbook summarizes or 
elaborates, refreshes the memory, fixes names and dates, and in 
general helps the pupil to keep his bearings. 

In the old-fashioned teaching of histor>% as known in American 
tradition, the place of the textbook was equally dear. The duty 
of the teacher began with the assignment of a certain number of 
paragraphs or pages and ended with the “hearing” of the lesson. 
“After the battle the king went — John, you may go on.” Aftei 
John gone on for some minutes he was relieved by next, 
who in his turn was relieved by “next,” and so on to the end ol 
the lesson. The ideal was to reproduce the exact words of th< 
textbook, and it was at first mainly as a concession to weaklings 
that the pupil was allowed to sum up in his own words thQ 
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stance. The concession was, however, made and in time proved 

fatal to the system. First came the discovery that the pupil who 
could gather up the facts of the textbook and set them forth m 
his own words deserved more credit than his competitor of facile 
verbal memory, and then the discovery that questions, at first 
^1^ regarded in part as a concession to weaklings, might stimulate 
useful comparisons and inferences. The memoriter system did 
not entirely pass away. It is even yet neither wholly extinct nor 
wholly without respectable defenders. Among its beneficiaries 
are some now in the evening of life and some just out of college 
who are ready to testify that the histor>' which has remained 
with them, the histoiy' which they have drawn upon when they 
have thought of history at all, has been the history in the text¬ 
book committed to memory in some fitting school and not the 
history which they afterward studied in college. Such results 
are not altogether bad and, to the extent that they have ceasc*d 
to be attained vmder other systems, one can sympathize with 
those sturdy opponents of change w’ho saw in each new step a 
lowering of the standards of instruction. The worst that can 
be said of the memoriter system is in some respects not worse 
than the worst that can be said of some other systems. If in the 
one case the pupil learns “nothing but facts,” except that 
incidentally he learns also very often to hate history, in other 
cases he may learn not even “facts” and still learn incidentally 
to hate history. But changes were inevitable, partly because with 
the spread of historical instruction the number of weaklings 
unable to memorize increased alarmingly, and partly because 
the judicious, as soon as they began to ask the meaning of study, 
saw in the operation of the old system no necessary analysis of 
the textbook, no opportunity for exercises in the selection and 
organization of material, and, often, no need of even under¬ 
standing the book. 

The use of textbooks as material for something more than 
memorizing has been considerably influenced by general con¬ 
ceptions of method in teaching. The nineteenth century w’as 
prolific in formulas and recipes. Among formulas, its outstanding 
contribution was the Herbartian formula of the five for ma l steos; 
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(i) Preparation, (2) Presentation, (3) Comparison, (4) General¬ 
ization, (5) Application. This formula was brought to the 
United States in the late eighties by Americans who had studied 
in Germany. It was adopted in many American normal schools 
as the standard procedure in practice teaching and was carried 
by normal school graduates into hundreds of elementary schools. 
Charles A. McMurry and his brother, Frank M. McMurry, 
devoted a volume, The Method of the Recitation, to an exposition 
of the principles behind the formal steps and to illustrative lessons 
showing how to apply the principles. Through this volume, 
published in 1897, the formula gained the favor of many school 
sup)erintendents. Textbooks in history, as the authors pointed 
out, supplied material only for the fourth step. Material for 
the other steps must, therefore, be supplied by the teacher. 
Textbook material, moreover, left much to be desired in the way 
of lesson units. “The subject-matter of each study,” said the 
authors, “viewed from the standpoint of the formal steps, should 
consist of large lesson units or groupings of facts, in each of 
which groups some single idea dominates.” Fuflher application 
of the unit idea was made in their emphasis ujion tj’pes.^ Text¬ 
book writers soon took the hint and began to provide for larger 
lesson units by a topical treatment. 

The formal steps indicated a natural order which good teachers 
were already unconsciously following. The emphasb upon the 
use of pupil experience was thoroughly soimd. The large respon¬ 
sibility placed upon teachers encouraged oral instruction and 
made teachers less dependent upon textbooks. The fundamen^ 
objection was that vmceasing logical uniformity and conformity 
made lessons mechanical even in the skilled hands of Charles 
and Frank McMuny'.® 

After the formal steps, came in successive waves m the Umted 
States the problem method, the socialized recitation, and the 
project method, and then a return to formula in the five steps 
of the Morrison plan: (i) Exploration, (2) Presentation, (3) As- 

1 McMurry. Charles A., and McMurry. Frank M.. 

Bloo^ngto^niinois. 1897. PP- *61-279. 286. Revised ediUon. New York, 1903. 

t>ut pappg differs, 

« See, for example, their lesson in history, tbid», pp. 245 ‘^ 5 S- 
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similation, (4) Organization, (5) Recitation. This plan, like 
the McMurry plan, emphasized the unit idea and has been a 
profound influence in shaping textbooks and teaching procedure 
in the social studies.^ A somewhat similar formula for five steps 
had been worked out several years earlier in Germany by Hugo 
Gaudig, a teacher in Leipzig. Gaudig’s plan aroused among its 
supporters an enthusiasm comparable to that which greeted 
the Morrison plan, but adverse critics saw in it only a refinement 
of the five formal steps of the Herbartians.* The Morrison plan, 
on the whole, invites more strongly than the Gaudig plan com¬ 
parison with the Herbartian formula. 

The Morrison plan encourages oral instruction and allows 
for a good deal of study in class. Other plans, among them the 
“laboratory method,” have carried the principle of study in class 
so far as practically to eliminate any formal recitation. As long 
ago as 1928, a book appeared bearing the title, The Passing of the 
Recitation,^ but later reports from the field seem to indicate 
that this ann ouncement was somewhat premature. 

There were teachers twenty-five years ago who regarded 
textbooks in the field of the social sciences as of minor importance. 
There are more such teachers now. There were teachers twenty- 
five years ago who ignored textbooks altogether and based their 
work upon general and special encyclopedias, extended special 
treatises, “real” histories, periodicals, and newspapers. There 
are more such teachers now. There were teachers twenty-five 
years ago who took their cues entirely from periodicals and 
newspapers. There are more such teachers now. But recent 
reports from the field indicate that textbook lessons are still 
the rule in American schools, as much the rule in schools with 


> Heniy C. Morrison, The Praciict of Teaching in Secondary Schools, Chicago, 
1926. 

*Gaud^ died in 1923, but publication of bis woihs continued after his death. 
See especially Frete Geistige Schularbeil in Theorie und Praxis, Breslau. 1924, viii, 
291 pp. Gaudig and others here explain the principles and apply them to the various 
school studies. The Gaudig plan seems to have died with the German Republic. 
For an outline of the Gaudig five steps and a brief criticism, see Educational Year¬ 
book of the International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University 102? 
PP Si»-Si 9 - V 5, 

•Thayer, V. T., The Passing of the Recitation, Boston, 1928, viii, 331 pp. 
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programs called “Social Studies” as in sdiools with programs 
called “History.” How to use a textbook, whether in history or 
civics or geography or economics or sociology or social problems 
or the social studies in general or equivalents of any of these 
subjects under other names, is, therefore, to most American 
teachers still a fimdamental problem, and to many of them, there 
is still reason to fear, the whole problem of das instruction. 

The use to be made of a textbook depends, first of all, upon the 
kind of textbook. Isitof the/^r^sU-pe? Then surely no teacher 
ought to think of assigning lessons in advance and of spending the 
time in dass in having the lessons redted. If such a book is to be 
studied at all, each new lesson should either be worked over by the 
teacher at the time of making the assignment or be filled out by 
required readings in other books. Below the sventh grade the 
ability of the pupil to comprehend is so far in advance of his 
ability to read that the necessary details are most economically 
and most effectively supplied by the teacher. The textbook 
may be read with the dass and treated as a guiding thread in th< 
unfolding of a fuller story, or it may be brought in only at th< 
dose of the story, and treated as a summary. In dther case th< 
pupil’s own studv of the textbook should follow, and not precede 
the fuUer story.' After the story has been developed, after thi 
children have repeated it, after they know what it is all about 
they may be sent to the textbook, as in Europe, to find out wher 
they are in the general scheme of things, to fix nam^ and date 
to see how one topic is related to another, and to obtam 
hints of what they ought to remem^r. Begmnmg with ti 
seventh grade, required readings outside of the ^ may o a 
ever increasing extent be substituted for contnbutions by tl 
teacher, and the pupil may be left, more and more, to his ov 
devices in passing from the textbook outline to the 
and back again to the textbook. “The Puntans left Engl« 
because they could not do as they wished m the home Ian 
This tells the pupQ practically nothing. It does 
that he ought to know what it was the P^tansjvi^"t W 
the home land and could not do. In any 
out what they wished to do, the statement tells him so m 
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that it may be worth remembering. The textbook as a whole 
may on thi<^ principle be worth remembering. But the textbook 
is not the lesson. It is only a guide to a larger fimd of knowledge 
and a summarj' of such knowledge after it has been acquired. 

The bare summary' tjpe of textbook, taken for what it is, has 
certain advantages. In the lower grades the supplementarj' oral 
instruction needed to make the book intelligible may raise the 
level of the history' course. One reason why American estimates 
of the ability of children to cop)e with histoty are lower than 
gmilar European estimates is the American habit of translating 
history so largely into the reading vocabulary' of children. In 
the upper grades, and in the high school, the summary' leaves 
more time for collateral reading than a fuller textbook. There 
are teachers who turn these advantages to excellent account and 
who would feel themselves hampered by' a fuller textbook treat¬ 
ment. But there are others to whom a textbook k a textbook and 
a class recitation a recitation of the textbook. The pupU who 
remembers that “the Puritans left England because they could 
not do as they' wished in the home land ” is, in many' a schoolroom, 
commended and pressed no further. The history lesson thus 
degenerates into an exercise in mere words. Teachers in the 
lower grades of the elementary' school, without training in the 
art of oral instruction and without some special knowledge of 
history, and teachers in the upper grades or in the hi^ school, 
without a good school library, will be on safer ground if they 
avoid the bare summary ty'pe and seek on principle a fuller 
treatment. 

With a book of the cows type, a book, that is, which is definite 
in statement and reasonably' complete in necessary details, a 
book which pupils can really understand, there is at least a 
partial justification for asagning mere textbook lessons and for 
^)ending the time in class having them redted and applied. 
Much depends upon the manner of learning the lessons and the 
manner of rearing them. In some schools lessons in history are 
taken as seriously and studied as intelligently before coining to 
dass as lessons in Latin or in mathematics. In other schools the 
assignment is little more than a fiction. The pupils have trained 
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the teacher to do most of the redting. In still other schools the 
schedule allows little or no time for outade preparation. The 
teacher has the dass for the class period to do what can be done. 
Some teachers approve of this plan, either because thdr experi¬ 
ence in trying to persuade pupils to study a history lesson has 
been unhappy, or because they believe that better results can be 
secured xmder the teacher’s immediate direction than throu^ 
independent study. The character of the dass redtation must, 
it is dear, vary with the character of the preparation^^ 

The first step in the use of a textbook in any of the sodal 
sdences is to use the book for two or three dass periods as 
material for reading. Have one pupil read aloud Ae opening 
paragraph whUe the others listen with books dosed. the 

dass what the reading was about. Have another pupil rea <3 
aloud the next paragraph, the dass following with books open 
Ask the dass what the reading was about. Use Ae n^ 
graph for silent reading by the whole dass. When the ^en 
reading is completed, ask the class what the j^ragraph was ate^ 
Continue such exercises until the book has been air y 
If little or no result is obtained from a smge g, 

the reading and note carefully the changmg character of th 

fuL^ given by the pupils. One senior da^ m a 1^^« 

of national reputation, after two readmgs aloud by m^>^u 
Sple^agraph in a s^dard ^ 

histoo-. “We don’t do ^ ^‘^^,‘^esUons” d'Lnd 
en^dte teadter had to ask Q-dons « 

is, to assist the ^ in .rith p 

‘“^e" ZZZ. i^ave the pupOs tdthout futti 

directions to do the rest ? ^ ™nvs- (i) bv indicat 

The condition may be met m one of hh, 

dehnitely what the pupB Umself find w 

CSi’: X t J .Unpfer pmcet 
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and is the one commonly followed by teachers alive to the needs 

of pupils. 

Textbooks themselves often provide guidance questions. 
A book for the elementary school, for example, at the end of a 
chapter on “French Pioneers” has the following questions: 

The Fisheries and the French. 

1. What brought French sailors to the New World? 

2. Why were there so few Englishmen at first on the Newfoundland 

banks? 

3. What did the king of France think of Spanish and Portuguese 
rlaims to aJl new lands ? 

In addition to such questions, textbooks often contain “sug¬ 
gestive questions and directions.” The book quoted above has 
the following on the Newfoundland fisheries: 

Where are the banks of Newfoundland ? What fish are caught there ? 
Why should fish be so abimdant there ? How extensive are the banks ? 
From what countries do fishermen go there ? WTio own these banks ? 
Do fish in the ocean belong to any i>erson or countr>' in particular? 
Do fish in harbors, rivers, brooks, and inland waters belong to people 
in such a way as to make it wrong for other people to catch them? 
Have the banks of Newfoundland had anything to do with history? 
If so, teU in what way. Find on some map the places from which the 
fishermen mentioned in the text used to come to the banks. 

With aids of this character and the further aids supplied by 
paragraph headings and marginal topics, a pupil may reasonably 
be expected to make some progress, if his attention is called to 
such aids and if he is definitely instructed to use them in preparing 
his lesson. If the questions are not considered suitable, others 
may be substituted by the teacher. In either case the questions 
may constitute the substance of the lesson assignment. 

An aid of a somewhat different character is supplied by the 
ready-made outline, which, like questions, may be provided 
either by the textbook or by the teacher. Outlines are of two 
general kinds: (i) those that convey information, and (2) those 
that merely suggest what the pupil is to look for. Both are 
analytical, both are designed to show what is most significant 
and to furnish a convenient exhibit of relations. An information 
outline may introduce the American Revolution as follows: 
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L Conflicting views of the British Constitution. 

A. The colonial view. 

1. Union through the crown. 

2. Representation in colonial le^slatuies. 

B. The British view. 

1. Union through parliament. 

2. Parliament supreme throughout the British Empire. 

A guidance outline may introduce the same subject as follows; 

I. Nature of the British Constitution. 

1. The colonial view. 

2. The British view, 
n. Changes in British policy. 

1. The Britidi debt. 

2. The trade acts. 

3. The army. 


A ready-made outline of the information type that sums u] 
clearly the essentials of a history course may with profit h 
thoroughly memorized. According to a committee of the Ne^ 
England History Teachers’ Association, such an outline not on! 

must be memorized. It “must be the Alpha and Om^ 



1 New History 
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Some critics of textbook lessons seem inclined to exclude any 

fonnal analysis and recitation of the text, or even of collateral 
reading, and to confine attention to the solution of problems. 
‘‘Read the next ten pages in the text; also one of the following 
references. . . . Bring in a map, drawn by yourself, showing the 
location of the two armies at this time.” To this form of lesson 
assignment there are, it has been urged, three very serious objec¬ 
tions. In the first place, the textbook is not “suitable to all 
without an analysis of individual cases. It has been used to a 
very large extent just in this way. But it consists of a logical 
arrangement of subject matter, excellent for reading reference 
but not necessarily suited either to individual students or to 
individual lesson units.” In the second place, the effect upon the 
teacher is demoralizing. “Real teac hin g rapidly deteriorates 
under such conditions. If there is one influence tending to make 
teaching mechanical and empty, it is found in the assignment 
given as a mere task rather than for the purpose of working out 
an important problem.” In the third place, the influence upon 
the attitude of the pupil is unwholesome. The pupil “too fre¬ 
quently feels that such an assignment is only an arbitrary task 
in the daily grind of school work. Why should the facts related 
in these ten pages be learned? . . . With such questions in 
mind, how small the inspiration to study vigorously!” 

How, then, should a lesson be assigned? According to the 
critic who has just been quoted, the ground should first be 
broken by “real class study.” This accomplished, the pupil 
should be sent away to solve some defimte problem and not to 
cover a certain number of pages. Taking the Albany Congress 
as an example, the following is, after preliminary class study of the 
topic, suggested as a proper assignment: 

1. Find further evidence that the colonists were in need of a closer 
union. 

2. Arrange this evidence in the form of a convincing argu¬ 
ment. 

3. Support the text by at least one good illustration of efforts to 
secure a closer union in some phase of present life. 

4. Read pages 112-116 and 120-126 in the text for information as to 
the attitude of the colonists immediately following the Albany Con- 
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gress. (This is in anticipation of “dass study” at the next meeting 
of the class.) ^ 

What is here proposed is still at bottom to asast the pupil in 
finding his way through the textbook. The “logical arran^ment 
of subject matter” found in the textbook is * not necessaiity 
suited either to individual students or to individual lesson units.” 
This is tbp underlying assumption. The poation taken is, how¬ 
ever, supported by two other assumptions; (i) that “a mere 
task” in school is reprehenable, and (2) that “an arbitrary ta^ 
in the daily grind” is converted into something to which that 
stigma does not attach by the simple e^edient of telling ^ 
pupil somewhat definitely what he is to look for and to t hint 


about. 

Whether a textbook is “excellent for reference reading, 
or for anything else, depends, as has already been pointed out 
upon the kind of textbook. Textbooks themselves cannot b 
put into one generic class and judged “without an analy^ 0 
individual cases.” It is at best somewhat hazardous to place 1 
form of assignment under the ban because it seems to impo^ ■ 
task. Even granting, for the moment, that a “mere task” i 
indefensible, has the task idea been altogether eliminated hy ft 
problems suggested? May not the pupil, with reason s^ ^ 
to have the ways of the teacher justified? Why should 
evidence be found that “the colonists were in need of a dOB 
union” ? Of what consequence to the pupil is it to “arrmgp ft 

evidence in the form of a convincing argument”? Whyshouldl 

“read pages 112-116 and i2c^i26 in the text for info^tion ; 
to the attitude of the colonists immediately followmg the Atom 
Congress”? Are not pupils senative to “tasks” likely to dete 

them even in such problems? 

Questions, outlines, and problems have in ro^on the ^ 
of giving the pupa something definite to look for and to Ito 
about in the preparation of the history le^n. Mmy 
would here include “workbooks.” a speaes wtoA begm 
develop in the eighteenth century m Euro^ “ 
pupils under the direction of teadiers. and which, m the ns 

1 School Review^ VoL iS, pp. 627-633. 






temth century, grew into published outlines to be filled in by 
pupils In the United States workbooks have become a common- 

plie. Many have been designed to accompany special textbooks; 

many have been of a more general character. They may stm, 
with some exceptions,» be described as essentially outlines to be 
filled in by pupils. They give pupils definite thin^ to do, m- 
cluding considerable drill on facts in the form of objective tests. 
There is some inducement to reading outside of textbooks. There 
are projects and various kinds of actmties. There are nmps to 
draw or to fill in, pictures to analyze, and thought questions to 
answer. There is much dreary and useless copjnng. There is also 
much saving of copvong. The general objection to workbooks 
of the usual t>'pe is that they mechanize assignments to a degree 
that leaves little demand for independent planning on the part of 
the teacher. Their wide use in American schools may be taken 
as proof that they are useful, and also, perhaps, as a commentary 
on the equipment of American teachers. 

The learning of lessons has often been sunplified for American 
pupils by supervised study of a kind which proved that the more a 
pupil is assisted, the better will be his understanding of a lesson. 
This principle has been widely applied in the teaching of history in 
French lycees in a way that may be of interest to some American 
teachers. 

The professor introduces a new topic by dictating a brief 
summary which the pupils enter verbatim in their notebooks. 
The summary indicates clearly and definitely the high points of 
the topic. As soon as it has been copied the notebooks are laid 
aside and the professor, rising from his chair, proceeds to expliquer 
the summary. He puts in the details, he elaborates the ideas, he 
illustrates, he explains, he makes the whole situation real. He 
is always dear, often entertaining, and sometimes eloquent. 
Ehtving completed his explication, he sits down again. The pupils 


^ Among the most notable of the exceptions, mention may be made of Sid^ights 
and Source Studies cf American History^ by Harriet H. Shoen and Erling M. Hunt. 
This is a collection of highly interesting and highly useful material designed to 
supplement textbooks both as reading material and as material for various kinHg 
of activities. It is, therefore, something more than an ordinary workbook and 
something more than an ordinary source book. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
Columbia University, New YoA, 1939, 103 pp. 
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return to their notebooks and take another summary, which b 
followed by another explication. Two or three summaries and 
two or three explications are ordinarily given during an average 
class period. The first part of the next period is taken up with 
questioning. Each pupil as he is called upon steps up to the 
side of the professor’s desk, hands in his notebook, and then 
faces the class. The professor asks questions, and, while the 
pupQ is answering, examines the notebook. The design is to test 
first the memory and then the imderstanding. The latter receives 
special emphasis. The professor spends most of the time trying 
to find out if the pupil really knows what he is talking about 
The pupil is not allowed to escape with vague statements. He 
too must be clear and definite, he too must expliquer. A French 
professor is constantly sa^dng to his class by his m a nn er, by hb 
questions, and by his criticism: ^‘Messieurs, il faut preciser vos 
idees.” Not more than two or three pupils are likely to be called 
forward during a class period, but the recitation at its best keeps 
the whole class alert and often calls forth brief discussion from 
the floor. 

Whatever the plan evolved for assisting the pupil, the general 
American theory of personal imtiative and p)ersonal indep)endence 
would seem to suggest as one test of effectiveness the abiUty of the 
pupil eventually to find his w^ay alone. The textbook is, after 
all, a book, and the ability to read a book is of greater importance 
thLi a predigested knowledge of its contents or the solution of 
predetermined problems. Whether any one of the plans thus far 
examined for piloting the pupil through his textbook trains him 
to be his own pilot later may well be doubted. The tendency, 
once the habit is established of assisting the pupil step by step 
to analyze, to select, and to organize the material m a ^extl^k, . 
is to go on giving the same kind of assistance to the end of Ae . 
school course. What may then be expected is iUu^rated by the 
experience of the senior class mentioned above. This class may 
haw been exceptionally stupid, but behind the apparent m- 
efficiency lay six or seven years of successful historical ^dy 
b!Ld ^n ready-made outlines and guiding questions. Mor^ 
over, experiments with other classes accustomed to such outhnes 
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and questions have, at stages ranging from the sixth up 

through the high school, revealed a similar state of mefliciency. 
Nor is it wholly without significance that even in college the 
all-directing outline is rather generally regarded by students ^ an 
inalienable right and by instructors as an indispensable condition 
of making a course intelligible. 

In any event, training for independent study through practice 
in studying independently may, with textbooks in themselves 
intelligible, begin when the use of a textbook begins and continue 
throughout the course. There are in general three modes of 
procedure. 

1. The pupil is sent to the textbook without preliminary 
directions or suggestions. He reads the lesson. On coming to 
class he is questioned on his reading. “What brought French 
sailors to the New World? Why were there so few Englishmen at 
first on the Newfoundland banks? WTiat did the king of France 
think of Spanish and Portuguese claims to all new lands?” 
The question-and-answer method, that is, does for the pupil, 
after he has read the lesson, what guiding questions, ready-made 
outlines, or problems do for him while he is reading the lesson. 
The results are in appearance often good. The pupil is able to 
answer the questions. The plan does afford opportimity for 
independent study. It can, however, scarcely be said to encourage 
independent study. With guiding questions to lean upon in class, 
few pupils are likely to be stimulated to do more than to read the 
lesson, and often the first lesson is read as intelligently as the 
himdredth lesson. 

2. The pupil is required to analyze the lesson and to bring to 
class a written outline. In the recitation one pupil is asked to 
copy his outline on the board. Other pupils criticize step by 
step, ask questions, and make suggestions. The teacher asks 
other questions and adds criticism and suggestions. The aim is 
to discover the best selection of particulars, the best words or 
phrases for indicating their nature, the best grouping of partic- 
xilars, the best names for the groups, the best combinations of 
smaller into larger groups, the best names for the larger groups, 
and so on to a complete exhibit in outline of the lesson, “nie 
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outline built up on this cooperative plan and agreed upon as 
best is entered by aU pupils in their notebooks and made the 
basis of later consideration of the lesson. The results are often 
admirable so far as the analysis of the lesson is concerned. 
The pupil learns how to discover on his own initiative what is 
really significant and why. The difficulty is to find time in class 
for discussions of anything except outlines. Some teachers meet 
the difficulty by omitting discussions of outlines as outlines and 
by requiring pupils to make them merely for their own guidance 
in reciting. 

3. The pupil is taught in pre limin ary- practice lessons, worked 
out in class under the immediate guidance of the teacher, how to 
study and how to learn a lesson. With books ojien at a passage 
like that on the fisheries and the French, quoted above, a practice 
exercise for a seventh grade may assume the form indicated by 
such directions and questions as the following: 

Notice the heading of the paragraph. Read to yourselves the 
paragraph. Does the heading really tell you what the paragraph 
is about? Read the paragraph again and find all the different 
things that are mentioned. Name in three or four words each of 
these things and enter in your notebooks. How many of them 
would you expect to find mentioned under the heading, “The 
Fisheries and the French”? Pick out all the things that you 
would not expect to find mentioned under this heading. :^t 
them together and think of the kind of heading under winch 
you would expect to find them mentioned. What is the subject 
of the chapter? What things in the paragraph are directly 
connected ^snth this subject? WTiat have the other things to do 
w-ith this subject? Are they necessary- to give ^ idea of this 
subject? What things are necessary-? WTiat things, then, are 
most important for this subject? least important? The pupil, 
that is, analyzes the paragraph, names its separate parts, loo - 
for relations, considers what is important from the view 

of these relations, selects and classifies the material. WTien Ins 
work is complete, he has before him an outline of the paragraph. 
From this outline he sums up the paragraph m his own words, 
and then, laying aside the outline, again sums up the paragraph. 
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Analy^g in the same way the next paragraph, he relates the 
material to what has gone before and again summands, tot 
with the outline before him, and then with the ou^e Imd 
aside, and so on to the end of the lesson. With the outline of the 
lesson as a whole before him, he sums up in his own words the 
whole lesson and then, laying aside the outline, sums up ag^ 
the whole lesson. In this way emphasis is laid, not upon the 
outline itself, but upon the use to which it is put. The test of 
value is the connected account which the pupil is able to give 
of the paragraph or the lesson. 

An average class will in the course of eight or ten practice 
lessons of this type learn how to apply the plan without directions 
and without questions, and the recitation may then resolve itself 
in part into a mere “hearing” of the lesson. The teacher an¬ 
nounces a topic and, after a brief pause to give the class a start in 
thinking about it, calls upon A. The floor now belongs wholly to 
A. All the time there is is his, and he is free to develop the topic 
in his own way without interruptions of any kind. After A has 
made his contribution, other members of the class offer criticism 
or ask questions. If the ground has not been satisfactorily cov¬ 
ered, it is covered a second time by B, and then perhaps a third 
time by C. Then comes the teacher’s turn. The pupils are 
questioned to make sure that they understand what they have 
been discus^g. If they do not, the teacher guides them in further 
conaderation of the topic and, when necessary, adds explanations. 
All this is for the purpose of bringing the data clearly before the 
class. The next step is to lead the pupils to make comparisons 
with other known data, to recognize differences and resemblances, 
to draw inferences, and to trace relations. 

The ideal of this type of lesson is to make the pupil so intelH- 
gent in his use of a textbook that he may, by a single reading, 
and without the formality of writing out an outline, learn what 
he ought to learn. The ideal recitation for such a lesson is one 
in whidi the data furnished by the textbook are disposed of in 
fifteen or twenty minutes, so that the remainder of the period 
can be devoted to elaboration and to applications of the data, 
with the emphasis upon the applications. 
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There axe other ways of dealing with the textbook. The pupil 
may, with or without specific guidance, prepare lessons and not 
recite them. The class period may in such cases be devoted 
wholly to discussions that either supplement the information 
provided by the text or turn that information to account in mak¬ 
ing comparisons, in reasoning from cause to effect, in building 
up generalizations. Or no outside preparation may be required. 
The time in class may be spent in reading the textbook, in 
making outlines or digests, or in summarizing essentials in some 
other way. The teacher may make running comments and ask 
questions designed to make the pupil think about his reading, 
with or without imposing up>on him the burden of remembering 
anything. Or, with books open and the class merely skimmin g 
the pages, the teacher may talk about the “big t hin gs, with 
here and there a question to stunulate thought. 

Some teachers believe that more than one textbook should be 
used. This was proposed by the Madison Conference. “We 
recommend,” said the Conference, “ that a practice be established 
in the schools of using two, three, or four parallel textbooks at 
a time. By preparing in different books, or by using more than 
one book on a lesson, pupils will acquire the habit of comparison 
and the no less important habit of doubting whether any one 
book covers the ground.”» The custom of using more than one 
book can be dated far back of the Madison Conference. It had, 
however, been associated with communities in which pupils were 
in the habit of bringing such textbooks as the family happened to 
possess, and teachers had singularly overlooked such advan¬ 
tages as were suggested by the Conference. “H,” wrote Horace 
Mann in 1837, “eight or ten scholars . . . have eight or ten 
different books, as has sometimes happened, instead of one reac¬ 
tion for all, there must be eight or ten recitations. Thus the 
teacher’s time is crumbled into dust and dissipated. Put a 
question to a class of ten scholars, and wait a moment for ea^ 
one to prepare an answer in his own mind, and then name e 


i National Education .Xssociation. Report of /Ac C.m««//cc 
School Studies . . . trilh the reports of the conferences .... ashingto , 

p. 189. 
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onel^ve the answer, and there are ten mental Derations going 
on simStaneously; and each one of the ten scholar vnii profit 
more by this social recitation than he would by a sohtary om o 
the same length. But if there must be ten reatations mstead 
L the teacher is, as it were, diNnded by ten, and reduced to tht 
tenth part of a teacher. Nine-tenths of his usefulness is de¬ 
stroyed.” ^ There are still teachers m backward commumties 
who me struggling with the difficulty described by Horace Mann 
«■ much as he saw it. That some teachers 

deliberately create the condition and reap advantages from it is 
not to be denied. But in general the time required for the lea™g 
of more than one textbook would bring more valuable results it 
devoted to collateral reading in works other than textbooks. 

In any form of lesson-reciting an important place must be 
assigned to questioning. Questions should, first of all, be clem, 
definite, and concise. They should be to phrased as to be mtelh- 
gible without repetition or reconstruction. Classes learn in time 
to know what a teacher means by awkwmdly framed or ambiguous 
questions, but often the answers returned ought not lo^cally to 
he forthcoming. Pupils answer because they guess, in spite of the 
question, what the teacher wants. This is bad both for the teacher 
and for the pupd. It would be better for both if there were more 
pupils like the boy in the stor>^ from Ohio. Said the teacher, 
“You know what I want you to say, Johnnie; why don’t you say 
it?” “I know what you want all right,” responded Johnnie, 
“but you ain’t asked the question what fetches it. 

Questions me of two general kinds: those that call for facts, 
and those that call for the use of facts. Under the former are 
included all questions answered directly in the textbook. Under 
the latter me included aU questions that require independent 
selection, grouping, comparison, inference, and application. 
Questions of the first kind me memory questions. Questions of 
the second kind me thought questions. Questions of either 
kind may assume a variety of general forms. They may be ques- 


»Report to Massachusetts Board of Education, Boston, 1837, p. 34. 

* Stevens, Romiett, The Question as a Measure of Efficienqf in Instruction, New 
York, 1912, p. 4, 
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tions that can be answered by yes or no. Did Pitt sympathize 
with the colonies in 1774? Did Pitt have anything to do with 
bringing on the American Revolution? They may be alternative 
questions. Did Fran klin look with favor or disfavor upon the 
Stamp Act? Was Franklin’s attitude toward the Stamp Act 
wise or imwise? They may be leading questions. To stop smug¬ 
gling in the colonies the English government resorted to what 
kinds of writs ? What reasons had Hancock as a prominent Boston 
merchant for his opposition to English policy ? They may name a 
subject or indicate a line of thought and leave the pupU to develop 
it. What were the causes of the American Revolution ? Why was 
George Washington chosen commander-in-chief? They may, as 
in the examples cited earlier in this chapter, analyze a topic. 

Questions that can be answered by yes or no and alternative 
questions should not be too sweepingly condemned. They can be 
so phrased as to exercise both memory and the powers of reflec¬ 
tion. Their chief use is, however, to place the pupil on record, to 
establish a point of departure for criticism of some previous 
statement or for ftirther development. Leading questions are 
most frequently employed in the developmental tjpe of lesson, 
and here often convey the impression that the pupil is building 
up knowledge which is really being built up for him by 
the teacher. Such a procedure is scarcely to be justified. But 
the leading question has its uses. It may, like yes or no questions, 
serve the purpose of getting the pupil on record for further dis¬ 
cussion. It may occasionally lead in the wrong direction for the 
purpose of testing the intellectual wariness of a pupil. In the 
main, however, teachers should ask questions that name subjects 
or indicate lines of thought and, when necessary', questions that 
guide analysis. 

Questions that name subjects frequently involve a waste of 
words. Discuss Pericles, tell what y'ou know about Pericles, 
what you say of Pericles? what do you know about Pericles? 
— these are awkward, and in some respects objectionable, ways 
of announcing the topic Pericles. A high school boy was asked 
what he knew about Alexander the Great. “Alexander, he 
answered, “rode a fast horse in his youth and died drunk.” 
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“You get a zero for that,” remarked the teacher grimly. “But 
I did what you asked me,” insisted the boy, “I told you what I 
know.” The simple topic, Alexander the Great, might have 
elicited the same answer, but the teacher would have had better 
groimd for the zero. 

Questions, whatever their form, should deal with manageable 
units. A teacher in one lesson asked a pupU in the first year of 
the high school, “What influence have the literature and philos¬ 
ophy of ancient Athens had on our own literature?” Another 
teacher asked a pupil in the third year of the high school to 
“compare the labor laws of Elizabeth with the labor laws of our 
own country or state.” The climax was, perhaps, attained by 
still another teacher who asked a pupil in a sixth grade to “com¬ 
pare the civilization of Athens with the ciNolization of the United 
States! ” Such questions, unless specifically raised and discussed 
in the textbook or previously summarized in class, are, of course, 
impossible. Comparison should begin with specific acts or 
specific beliefs of particular men, or with specific conditions or 
specific events. Later on, one historical character may be com¬ 
pared with another historical character, one war with another 
war, one political campaign with another political campaign, 
one industry with another industry. 

“Teachers,” says Miss Stevens, “are rarely at a loss for ques¬ 
tions— in fact it seems that the first consideration with many 
is ability to ask them rapidly. The situation as I have found it 
since I have been making a study of the subject makes me ap¬ 
preciate the attitude of the youthful teacher of history, who said 
with assiirance upon accepting her first position, ‘ Oh, I’m going 
to ask questions so fast that the pupils will have no chance to 
t hin k of anything.’ ” * This ideal seems often to be actually 
realized in practice. In the recitations in history obser\'ed by 
Miss Stevens, the number of questions asked during a forty-five- 
minute period ranged from 41 to 142; that is, from about one per 
minute to about three per minute.* Such a pace is obviously 

* Stevens, Romiett, The Question as a Measure of Efficiency in Instruction, New 
York, 1912, p. 2. 

* Ibid., pp. 11-15. 







testing of the memory". 

^ ****'^'^ rapid-fire memory- questions. The\- are 

in tw ti* pupil- But most teachers agree 

tin '*'u emphasis should be laid upon ques- 

tions that stimulate thought. 

Redtations of any t3-pe may be either oral or written. Most 
Ament^ spools have too htUe rather than too much written 
wort But for the difficulty of finding time to read paper^ “ 

tion^ That difficulty cannot be whoUy overcome. Yet most 
of the papers can be made brief. There can be a daily exercise 
of not naore than five minutes on some question announced at 

e opemng of the recitation, a weekly exercise of fifteen minutes 
on a smgle question, or on a series of questions requiring brief 
answers, and occasional exercises occupjdng the entire class 
penod. Many of these papers can be exchanged and marked in 
class, the teacher givdng the answers and the pupils gi\ing the 
marks. PupUs, moreover, receive training in writing, whether 
all of the papers are read or not. A teacher responsible for one 
hundred pupils in the high school cannot be expected to read one 
hundred papers a day. He can read ten of the hundred. He can 
select parts of the ten for discussion in class and thus reach most 
of the conditions that call for criticism or commendation. 


It would be idle to propose any one solution of the textbook 
problem as the best for all possible cases. That may be left to 
enthusiasts who believe in panaceas. But the self-activity of 
the pupU holds so large a place in American discussions of educa¬ 
tion that the plan of teaching the pupil to study the textbook 
independently and to sum up in class, without the assistance of 


gmding questions, what he has learned, merits some special 
consideration. 

It may be objected that the plan is imp)ossible, that it puts too 
great a strain upon the pupil, or that it destroj’s interest. To 
this there is the general answer that the plan can at the cost of a 
little time be tested in any school. Teachers who fear loss of 
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interest do not take sufficient account of the pleasure that comes 
wffi a sense of master}'. To ^ve the pupil a sense of master}’ 
is, indeed, one of the secrets of making an}'thing interesting. No 
one can feel much enthusiasm in discussing what he does not 
know or even in apphing what he does not know to the solution 
of problems. The analysis of a lesson, it may be added, offers in 
Itself a vei}' respectable problem. 

It ^y be objected that the learning and reciting feature of the 
pl^ K simply a return to the dark ages of histor}* teaching. But 
this IS to Ignore fundamental distinctions in the manner of 
preparing lessons, in the purpose of testing for results, and in the 
pto assi^ed to such results in the general scheme of recitation. 

e laming and reatmg constitute only a part of the lesson 
^e other ^d more important part consists of turning what has 
been learned from the textbook to use. 

placed upon the 

pupd m him free rein to develop a topic in his own wav is a 
mvnmtion to inattention on the part of the class.' The 
““at be admitted, but it is not peculiar 
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attention of the dass the fault is his and not the teacher’s, to 
place him consdously in the position of the sensitive preacher or 
lecturer who finds his audience going to sleep. Experiment has 
shown that attention often follows if only as a matter of courtesy 
and redprodty. John listens to Charles and James, knowing 
that when his turn comes, Charles and James will listen to him . 

The real difficulty is not so much lack of attention on the part 
of the dass as lack of self-restraint and patience on the part of the 
teacher. There are those to whom the mere thought of thirty 
seconds of silence in the dassroom is intolerable. K the pupil 
hesitates an instant he is lost. There are others to whom a mis- 
pronoxmced word, a slip in grammar, a wrong name, or a wrong 
date is the signal for immediate interference. The reaction time 
of the slow pupil should of course be quickened. Errors should 
of course be corrected. Every pupil has a right to know whether 
he has done well or Ul. It is tenderness altogether misplaced to 
let any pupil off with half statements or with statements only 
half true. The habit of some teachers of pronouncing everything 
“very good,” or of correcting a pupil so gently that he does not 
know that he has been corrected, is to be deplored. It may not 
be altogether wise to indicate to a pupil his exact rank in the 
dass. A French teacher one day said to a pupil, You are the 
grandson of our premier but you are the last in your dass, 
and the pupil readily admitted the fact. Another French teacher 
openly remarked to a visitor, “Our best pupil is absent to-day, 
and the dass aU nodded approvingly. This is the other extreme, 
but it is on the whole preferable to leaving a pupil entirely com¬ 
fortable when, for his inteUectual salvation, he ought to be un¬ 
comfortable. Criticism is to be encouraged and not discouraged. 
Contributions by the teacher are to be encouraged and not 
discouraged. But the slow and the quick, the erring and the 
letter perfect, are alike entitled to their day in court before sen¬ 
tence is passed or the redtation taken out of their han^ If 
the pupU is to do his part, he must have a fair chance, and ff he 
is to have a fair chance, the teacher must cdtivate the golden 
but neglected art of knowing when to keep still. 





THE SELECTION AND M.ANAGEMENT OF 
COLLATERAL READING 


XV AhULE the textbook is in the United States the chief in- 

VV strument of school instruction in his tor};, it has long been 
a part of the American theory that the textbook should be sup¬ 
plemented by collateral reading. The need of reference books was 
strongly emphasized by the Madison Conference of 1892. “ Reci¬ 
tations alone,” it was declared, “cannot possibly make up proper 
teaching of history. It is absolutely necessaiy;. from the earliest 
to the last grades, that there should be parallel reading of some 
kind.” ^ Some progress in meeting this condition had been made 
before 1892. Information collected by the Conference seemed to 
indicate that about one-fifth of the grammar schools reporting 
and about one-half of the high schools and academies required 
some work outside of the textbook. But this work seems to have 
been viewed, even by some teachers who required it, as de^able 
rather than as “absolutely necessary.” “The main necessit>\” 
urged the conference, “is that teachers should have it firmly fixed 
in their minds that it is as impossible to teach history without 
reference books, as it is to teach chemistry without glass and 
rubber tubing.” ^ 

The main necessity, so far as the high schools were concerned, 
appears to have been met with promptness and energy. The 
Committee of Seven in 1899 found little difference of opinion “on 
the question of supplementing the textbooks with additional 
riding of some sort.” “Only one principal known to the Com¬ 
mittee” advocated “the extensive use of the textbook with little 
or no additional work.” Between theory and practice there was. 


^ ^ W Ten] «, Secondary 

5 ^ ...foUktke reports Ihe conferences . . . , Washington. 189^ 

*Ihid., p. 193. 
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however, a considerable gulf. ‘‘It is surprising,” observed the 
Committee, “to find how few schoob really seem fitted out with 
good collections of standard secondary writers, suitable either for 
reading or for written work.” In view of the lack of material it 
was less svirprising to find that three-fourths of the schoob report¬ 
ing had no specified requirement of collateral reading, and that 
the pupib were apparently left to browse without any system of 
enforcing readings. From the replies received, the Committee 
drew the conservative inference that the schoob had not as yet 
“fully introduced the system of collateral reading,” and that 
many of them did not have the necessary library.^ 

The last twenty-five years have brought material gains. Many 
schoob now have good libraries and make good use of them. 
Much stimulus has come from college entrance requirements. 
But the comments of the Co mmi ttee of Seven on the situation in 
1899 are stUl to a large extent applicable. Much of the work 
asagned b still wholly optional. There b still a conspicuous 
absence of any general system of specified reqxiirements. There 
b stUl, in many cases, a lack of the necessary library. 

The diflBculty has been in part one of finding time for work out¬ 
side of the textbook, and in part one of securing funds for the 
purchase of books. It has, perhaps, in larger part been a lack of 
definiteness in principles of grading, in the statement of a ims , and 
in methods of selecting and managing library material. Numerous 
Ibts of very definite references have been compiled. Examples 
may be foimd in books on the teaching of hbtory, in courses of 
study, in special guides to hbtorical material, and in ordinary 
textbooks. There are lists that modestly confine work outside of 
the textbook mainly to readings in other textbooks, Ibts that 
refer almost exclusively to material prepared expressly for sup¬ 
plementary reading, lists that place the chief emphasb upon his¬ 
torical fiction and poetry, Ibts that refer for the most part to 
standard secondary works and standard primary sources, and Ibts 
that include, without fear or favor, references to textbooks, to 
simplified supplementary material, to fiction and poetry, and to 

1 American Historical Association, The Study of History in Schools, Report . 
fry the Committee of Seven, New York, 1899, reprinted 1912, pp. i 44 , i 4 S- 
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standard secondary works and standard sources. Apparently no 
taste nor interest nor stage of intelligence nor financial condition 
has been neglected. But relatively few of these lists suggest on 
analysis any high degree of discrimination in the selection of 
materials or make clear the sj>ecial ends to be served and how to 
serve them. 

What, for example, is to be exp>ected from readings in other 
textbooks? The materials have the merit of being inexpensive 
and easy to obtain. They may to a slight extent impress upon 
pupils the fact that not all of history is in any one book. They 
may to a slight extent illustrate differences in pwint of view, and 
occasionally call attention to discrepancies in fact. But as a plan 
for supplementing in any real sense the class textbook, they 
approach the climax of futility. WTiat is to be expected of sim¬ 
plified supplementary material? Here again the material is 
inexpensive and easy to obtain. Some of it is excellent, both as 
reading and as history. Much of it is, however, like the ordinary 
textbook, put together on the familiar principle of making a long 
chapter simple by reducing it to a short paragraph. Much of it 
suffers from the further disadvantage of being quite unhistorical. 

References to other textbooks and to simplified supplementary 
material recognize at least that there is a problem of grading 
history. What is to be expected of fists in which no conception of 
grading is discoverable ? There are fists for the elementary school 
which are in large part duplicated for the high school, and even 
for college courses in histor>^ In some cases, indeed, the chief 
difference is in the amount of reading suggested, and this differ¬ 
ence is not always in favor of the elemental^- school. One of the 
simplest and most successful of grammar school histories in 
its fist of references on the American Revolution: Hart, Formation 
of the Union, chapters 3-4; Howard, Preliminaries of the Revolu¬ 
tion, chapters 3-13; Van Tjne, American Revolution, chapters i- 
i7> Hart, American History Told by Contemporaries, II. chapters 
21-35; and half a dozen other works of similar grade. One of the 
most advanced textbooks for the senior year of the high school has 
m Its fist of references on the American Revolution precisely the 
same works, but the readings are less extended. The reading in 
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Howard is, for exataple, chapters 1-5, and 15-17, and in Van 
Tyne, chapters 4-6, and 7-17. The works here enumerated are at 
least fairly accessible. There are lists that show, not only a 
singular lack of discrimination in the matter of grading, but a 
curious disregard of ordinary' Ubraiy resources. A high school 
textbook in United States histoiy', issued by one of the best-known 
publishing houses in the coimtrj^ refers to such works as Kings- 
ford’s ten-volinne History of Canada, the collected writings of 
Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, and Dickinson, Force’s American 
Arckkes, the New York State Documents, and the Annual Regis¬ 
ter for 1765 as familiarly as if these were an indispensable part of 
everj’ school library'! 

Before accepting any ready-made list, or attempting to draw 
up an independent list, the teacher should raise very defimtely 
and answer ver\’ definitely certain fimdamental questions. WTiy 
is collateral reading essential ? What are the main purposes to be 
serv'ed? What kinds of readings are suitable? WTiat kinds of 
readings shall be required, and what kinds shall be optional? 
Shall the readings be the same for aU members of the class, or shall 
they be differentiated? Shall they be confined to a few books, or 
shall the pupil be introduced to as many different books as pos¬ 
sible? How much reading may reasonably be ex{)ected? How 
shall readings be assigned? How reported? On what principle, 
or principles, shall materials be collected for a small hbrary ? for a 
large librar\’? What constitutes a good working librar>’? 

The claims for collateral reading have, perhaps, at times been 
exaggerated. It may not be altogether impossible to teach some 
chemistry* “without glass and rubber tubing.” It may not be 
altogether impossible to teach some history “without reference 
books.” It may be that a good textbook, intelligently studied and 
intelligently discussed in class, can be made to yield results that 
are at least respectable. This possibility should not be overlook^. 
Indeed, if the choice, as some teachers think, is between knowing 
one book thoroughly and knowing a number of books superfiaally, 
there is something to be said in favor of the one book. At the 
same time textbooks as a class are not entirely self-e^lanatory to 
all pupils. Most of them require frequent elaboration. The one 
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book cannot be known thoroughly without knowing more than 
the one book reveals. The choice, then, is not between one book 
and more than one; it is between elaboration by the teacher and 
elaboration by means of collateral reading. European conditions 
in general favor the former; American conditions in general favor 
the latter. This does not mean that the whole burden of elabora¬ 
tion is or can be shifted to collateral reading. In any proper teach¬ 
ing of history there must be contributions by the teacher. But 
American theories and American conditions are alike unfavorable 
to any large amoimt of oral instruction, and alike force upon most 
teachers the alternative of shifting to collateral reading the main 
burden. 

Collateral reading is needed to make the textbook itself intel¬ 
ligible. This suggests: (i) materials to add elements of reality, 
and (2) materials to add information important as information. 
There are other needs quite as apparent. American conditions 
demand of history teaching something more than atmosphere and 
facts. There are tastes to be cultivated, interests to be stimu¬ 
lated, kinds of insight to be developed, and habits to be formed, 
that open of necessity a field beyond the textbook. Such further 
needs suggest: (3) materials to make history interesting or inspir¬ 
ing ; (4) materials to give acquaintance with historical literature; 

(5) materials to illustrate the historical method of study. 
All of these are needs to be recognized in any scheme of collateral 
reading that professes to be adequate. They do not, in all cases, 
imply different kinds of material. The same material may at 
times serve more than one purpose, and should, so far as possible, 
be adapted to more than one purpose. Often, however, conditions 
will require a differentiation of material. In any ra «y the pur¬ 
poses themselves should be differentiated, for each implies a 
treatment of material somewhat peculiar to itself. 

The significance and general conditions of making the past real, 
the materials available for the purpose, and their limitations, 
have been considered in earlier chapters. Collateral reading 
assigned primarily, or chiefly, for this purpose should not be 
treated as material to be learned and recited. As already pointed 
out, details in a high degree useful in stimulating the sense of 
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reality are often details of a kind that no historian would dignify 
as history, zind no teacher ought to dignify them as material to be 
remembered, or even as material to be entered in the notebook. 
They may be used as material for dramas, for imaginary letters 
and diaries, and for other exercises that invite in a special way 
conscious effort to turn back the clock of time. They may simply 
be read for impressions, for atmosphere. The essential condition 
is that they should leave behind feelings for and about the past. 

Collateral reading assigned primarily, or chiefly, for the pm- 
pose of adding information important as information presents 
quite a different problem. Such reading includes, presumably, 
facts that are to be both learned and recited. It is, therefore, in 
all essentials to be treated in the same manner as the textbook 
itself. The pupil may be assisted by ready-made outlines, by 
questions, by problems, or by other guiding devices. He may be 
left to find on his own initiative what he ought to find, and to 
report in class his own indepjendent summary. He may in all 
cases be required to enter in his notebook the main facts. The 
reading must, then, be of such a character as to lend itself to 
analysis and siunmary. It is not enough that an account is 
authoritative and not too long. It is not enough that it is easy to 
read. Many accounts that meet these conditions defy analjrsis 
and leave only the vague impression that something tremen¬ 
dously important or surpassingly beautihil or hopelessly ugly 
“passed that way.” Such dissolving panoramas of adjectives 
have their place in a scheme of collateral reading, but that place 
is not to supply information. If there is to be analysis, there must 
be something in the form of defimte, perceptible conditions or 
events to analyze. 

Collateral reading assigned primarily, or chiefly, to make his¬ 
tory interesting or inspiring should be treated merely as good 
reading. The pupil should feel under no compulsion to analyze 
or to summarize. There should be no set questions to answer, no 
problems to solve, no necessary looking forward to any formal 
report, but complete freedom to read because he likes it, oi;,to 
stop reading because he dislikes it. The pupil should, however, 
be encouraged to express his honest opinions of the readings as 
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readings. If, as will often be the case, he forgets to stop at the end 
of the assignment, if he reads a whole chapter where only one 
page was suggested, or if he reads a whole book where only one 
chapter was suggested, he will want to talk about his experience 
and should have the opportunity. He should also be encouraged 
to copy in his notebook passages which, for any reason, arouse his 
special enthusiasm, and to commit some of them to memoiy'. If, 
on the other hand, as will also often be the case, he stops before 
the end of the assignment, if his sole impression is one of “ I don’t 
like it,” or “I hope never to see that book again,” he should still 
have an opportunity to express his opinion, if only as partial 
compensation for weariness occasioned by an unwise assignment. 
The test of success is the pleasure derived from the reading, the 
desire created for more reading, and the indefinable stirrings and 
strivings promoted by any good reading. 

Collateral reading assigned primarily, or chiefly, to give ac¬ 
quaintance with historical hterature should be so treated as to 
emphasize the record and the recorder rather than what is re¬ 
corded. The works of historians are themselves achievements, in 
some cases worthy to rank with the most notable of the achieve¬ 
ments which they record, and the historians are themselves in 
consequence important historical characters. In any case the 
record is itself the achievement to be considered, and as such 
cannot be considered entirely ap>art from the recorder. The read¬ 
ing should, therefore, include, in addition to passages from the 
record, some accoimt of the recorder, his training for historical 
investigation, his purpose in writing, the kinds of materials which 
he used, his care or lack of care in sifting them, his personal bias, 
the time devoted to his task. Passages in the record itself should 
be selected with a view to indicating its scope and general char¬ 
acteristics. What period does it embrace ? what peoples or coun¬ 
tries? Is it in general of the story-telling, the didactic, or the 
scientific type ? Is its main theme governmental affairs, or some 
other theme? Does it merely relate and explain facts, or does it 
pass ethical and other judgments upon them? Is it glaringly 
partial to one country or race or religion or political system ? Is 
it easy or hard to read? Is it interesting or dull? Questions such 
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as these should be brought up for brief discussion in class. In 
conclusion there should be some indication of what, in the opinion 
of to-day, is the value of the record as historical hterature. 

Collateral reading assigned primarily, or chiefly, to illustrate 
the historical method of study may be treated either as material 
for oral discussion in class or for written work to be handed in. 
The general problem is, of course, to convey some impression of 
how histories are made. This is in part accomplished by such 
consideration of the record and the recorder as was suggested in 
the last paragraph. It can be more definitely accomphshed by 
actual exercises in historical criticism and construction. These 
require careful adjustment. The pupil should at the beginning go 
to the materials with some simple and specific question or prob¬ 
lem, so framed as to make him conscious of some specific aspect 
of historical study. One exercise may consist merely of classif>’- 
ing a source as primary* or secondary*. Another may raise the 
question, “W"hat does it mean?” Another may raise the ques¬ 
tion, “Is it true?” In the end the pupil should recognize, with 
some degree of clearness at least, that there are ditterent kinds of 
sources, that there are definite processes of criticism, that the facts 
established vary- in degree of probabihty. that there are different 
ways of selecting and combining facts, and that there is a special 
apparatus in the form of tables of contents, indexes, footnotes, 
and systematic bibliographical guides to aid him in finding out 
quickly what a book is about, what it has to say on this or that 
topic, what its chief authorities are, and what books or articles 
have been written on any historical subject which he may be 
directed to look up or in which he may be interested. 

The material that can be read by children in the first five or 
six grades of the elemental^ school is necessarily limited. Most 
of the reading should, therefore, be to the class rather than by the 
class. Emphasis in the lower grades will naturally fall upon read¬ 
ings designed chiefly to make the past real and interestog. But, 
be^nning as early as the fifth or sixth grade, something c^ ^ 
done through rea^gs by the teacher for the promotion of all the 
purposes that have been indicated. The range of i^^ible sel^- 
tion is wider than some teachers seem to suspect. Our learn 
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and more exhaustive historical works,” says a writer who has 
himself rendered valuable service in providing interesting mate¬ 
rial to supplement textbooks, “ are beyond the reach of most busy 
people, nor are they adapted to use in the schools. Between these 
two extremes, the condensed textbook and the ponderous vol¬ 
umes of the historian, we find many books of great value — 
biographies, memoirs, histories of limited periods or of particular 
localities — but none of these, as far as the author knows, is fitted 
for the use of schools or was prepared with that end in view.” ^ 
Here are enumerated precisely the typies of works which, when 
accessible, contribute most richly the sort of material needed to 
make history real, intelligible, and interesting. Many of them are 
in places quite as concrete, and therefore quite as simple, as the 
best of accoimts made over especially for school use. Many of 
them are in places more concrete, and therefore simpler, than the 
average simplified accoimt. If concreteness is a test of what is 
suitable, it is a mistake to hold, as many teachers do, that the 
availability of historical material for school purposes varies 
inversely with its bulk and historical importance. It is, however, 
at any stage of school instruction, a greater mistake to refer indis¬ 
criminately to “the ponderous volumes of the historian” and to 
“biographies, memoirs, histories of limited periods or of particular 
localities.” The passages selected must meet the necessary condi¬ 
tions of grading, and the works themselves must be reasonably 
accessible. 

There are some books that should not be made over. A protest 
voiced some years ago against this tendency in dealing with liter¬ 
ature applies also to history. “The noble heritage of great books 
that awaits every cultivated person is dealt out ahead of time in 
shreds and patches, in ineffective lumps, in diluted extracts. The 
publishers’ catalogues are filled with the titles: tales from this 
master, a child’s version of that, vignettes from the other. 

All that has made the book delightful has been left out, the per¬ 
son^ equation, the living presence of the writer as perceived in 
his immortal words, for these have been displaced by two syl¬ 
labled imitations. The spark of the divine has been quenched. 

» Elson, Hoiiy Wffliam, Side Lights on American History, New YoA, 1928,1, iv. 
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And there is really no stopping place. As writers multiply, new 
incursions will be made. We may have The Child's Own Faust, 
Machiavelli for Little Tots, Rabelais in Simple Words, The West¬ 
minster Confession in Easy Rhymes, Little Dramas from Aeschy¬ 
lus” ^ Histor\% like literature, may be spoiled by bringing it 
“ down to the child's effortless understanding.” More history can 
be read to children before they are able to read anything them¬ 
selves. and more can be done in shaping their tastes for historical 
reading than b commonly supposed. It would be an abno rmal 
fourth grade that could read with ease and certainty the works of 
Francis Parkman, but any one who has tried it knows that a 
fourth grade by no means abnormal will Ibten with pleasure to a 
teacher's readings from Parkman. Where such a course b not 
possible, it b better to defer to a later stage the introduction of the 
material than to give it over to the dull hand of pedagogy for 
adaptation. 

Readings to the class have a place in hbtory teaching through¬ 
out the entire school course. Thb b especially true of readings 
designed to kindle interest and enthusiasm. The teacher who 
reads well can make effective many a passage which even seniors 
in the high school might on their own account read Ibtlessly or 
entirely neglect. Many such readings will be suggested by the 
discussions which spring up during the class period, and these are 
often more impressive than readings carefully planned in advance. 
On one occasion, in a class not given to much enthusiasm, a mild 
curiosity' concerning Napoleon’s speech before the Battle of the 
Pyramids led the teacher to pick up a book from the desk and 
r^d the speech. The words caught the fanc>' of the class and, for 
perhaps the first time, lifted every member out of boredom. 
“Say.” exclaimed one of the boy's. “ that’s pretty good, isn’t it?” 
The teacher wisely took ady'antage of the discovery and by the 
end of the year had a class responsive beyond all expectation. 

Collateral reading by the class should, however, begin Mt 
later than the sixth grade, and above the seventh grade may with 
profit be made a part of the daily preparation. Here again some 
of the most effective asagnments will, throughout the course, be 

> Edmuiitmol Bi-MomMy, Febniaiy, 190S, p. 22 S- 
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those suggested directly by class discussions. Again and again 
the wise teacher will interrupt disaission and suggest some read¬ 
ing as a basis for continuing the discussion at the next meeting of 
the class. But there should also be regular readings carefully 
planned in advance. Some of these will be for mformation to be 
reported in rlasK by designated individuals. Others will be read¬ 
ings for groups of pupils, or for the entire class. Readings for 
elaboration of the textbook and readings to illustrate the histor¬ 
ical method should, as a rule, be the same for aU and required of 
all. Readings for inspiration may at first be required, but, if at aU 
successful, may later be left largel)’’ optional. Readings to give 
acquaintance with historical literature may be required the first 
time a work is introduced. Later readings in the same work may 
be made optional. 

The extent to which the various purposes of coUateral reading 
can be served wUl depend somewhat upon the nature of the text¬ 
book. \Mth some textbooks the need of elaboration to make the 
book intelligible wiU be suggested by almost every p>age. The 
other kinds of readings wUl then be somewhat limited. Every 
effort should, however, be made to convey to pupils some impres¬ 
sion of each of the fields. \S’ith some textbooks the need of elab¬ 
oration wUl be felt only in the treatment of certain special topics. 
The readings can then be devoted largely to inspiration and to 
illustrations of historical literature and of the historical method. 
The system of readings should in any case provide for alternations 
of what is required and what is optional, so as to include in turn 
different t3rpes of readings imder each. 

In the assignment of coUateral reading the first rule is to avoid 
waste of time in making the assignment. The lists of readings for 
a week, or for two weeks, should either be mimeographed and 
distributed in class or posted in some convenient place. The 
second rule is to avoid waste of time in finding the books. Each 
class should, so far as possible, have a reserve shelf, open without 
any preliminaries and within easy reach. There should also be 
designated reading periods so arranged as to prevent conflicts in 
the use of books. The smaUer the Ubrary, the greater the need 
of such adjustment A class may, for example, be divided into 
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two sections, A and B. Each section may then be sub<li\’ided 
into smaller groups, i, 2, 3, 4. The groups should represent at 
least a rough grading of abihties, group i consisting of the best 
readers, and group 4 of those to whom the wind must be some¬ 
what carefully tempered. Section A may have as special reading 
days Alondays and Wednesdays, section B, Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, Fridays being set aside as general clearance days for 
both sections. With the readings arranged in groups, each pupil 
will look for his group number, and, knowing his section, A or B, 
will know when he is to do his reading. Where there are regular 
study hours during the school day, these should, so far as possible, 
be used for the reading. Where there are no such study hours, 
pro\’ision must be made for taking books home on reading days, 
and this, with a small hbraiy, may necessitate further di\'isions 
of the class. A good test of the degree of interest aroused 
will often be furnished by the caUs for material on clearance 
days. 

References thus assigned in any held should, while the held 
is new, designate dehnite pages and often specihed passages 
dehnitely marked in the books, but some independent searc h i n g 
for material should from the outset be encouraged. Where the 
librar\' equipment is sufficient, there should usually be for each 
group three or four different references illustrative of different 
kinds of material, with instructions to the pupil to read the hist 
and one or more of the others. The independent search for 
material should at hrst be conhned to the books included in the 
regular list of readings. The simplest arrangement is to set for 
the entire class some one question the answer to which is to be 
found somewhere in the books of each group. After the pupils 
have acquired some facility in the use of indexes and tables of 
contents, the references may omit pages and simply suggest 
topics to be found in one or more of the assigned books. Still 
later, topics may be included without reference to any specihed 
material, the pupils being left to hnd both the book and the place 
in the book. 

Beginning with the seventh grade each pupil should be required 
to keep a record of his reading. He should note at least. 
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1. Full name of the author. 

2. Full title of the work. 

3. Number of volumes, publisher, place and date of publication. 

4. Number of pages read. 

5. Personal impression. 

Under personal impression the pupil should enter passages that 
make a special appeal, statements that differ from those of the 
text or from statements made in class, questions raised by the 
reading which he would like to know more about, and any other 
matter of direct personal interest. Often the only entry to be 
expected will be “interesting,” or “dry,” “I don’t like this book,” 
or “ I like it very much.” The important point is to get an honest 
entry. Such a record is of value both to the pupil and the teacher. 
It fmaishes a fairly dear indication of what is suitable at different 
stages, of the steps in the development of the ability to read, and 
of taste for reading. 

What pupils can read, what they will read, and how much, are 
questions to be answered by experiment. A teacher feeling his 
way may begin with selections suggested by the textbook. If 
these are of different types — standard historical works, sources, 
and books prepared especially for children — he may indude in 
each group one example of each and require the class to read 
something from each. A seventh grade may, for example, be 
given the following assignments on the Pilgrims: 

1. Eggleston, Beginners of a Nation, pp. 159-181. 

Higginson, American Explorers, pp. 311-337. 

Gordy, Leaders and Heroes, pp. 64-79. 

2. Scribner’s Popular History, I, pp. 385-399. 

Higginson, American Explorers, pp. 311-337. 

Wright, Stories of American History, pp. 300-315. 

3. Fiske, Beginnings of New England, pp. 73-86. 

Higginson, American Explorers, pp. 311-337. 

Coffin, Old Times in the Colonies, pp. 111-126. 

4. ^Sgginson, Larger History, pp. 153-158. 

EQgg^nson, American Explorers, pp. 311-337. 

Dodge, Stories of American History, pp. 18-^5. 

Special question for all: Why did the Pilgriins leave Holland? 
The first discussion of such readings should deal with the 
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personal impressions of pupils. If the teacher learns, as is likely 
to be the case, that a seventh grade cannot unders tan d E^leston, 
and that this reference is reported by all of the first group as 
‘‘ very hard,” he will find it illuminating to analyze the work with 
a view to discovering why it is hard. If he learns that iffigginson’s 
American Explorers is the most popular book on the list and that 
one of the children’s books is condemned because “it is so 
preachy,” he will again find it iUmninating to examine the 
material with special care. In this way any teacher of or dinar y 
industry will in time learn definitely what is most suitable and 
least suitable. 

Beyond the pupil’s personal impression little should at first be 
reported in class, except in the case of readings assigned spe¬ 
cifically for information. One cardinal mistake of many teachers 
is practically to limit readings to information, or at least to treat 
all readings as if information concerning the subject matter con¬ 
stituted the one important consideration. There must be readings 
for information. The emphasis laid upon facts is entirely de¬ 
served. But the greater part of the reading ought to be for 
inspiration, for the cultivation of tastes, for insight, and for the 
formation of habits. Facts, after all, come and go. Tastes, 
insight, and habits remain. 

Having determined as definitely as possible the uses to be made 
of a library, the teacher is prepared to inquire what kind of 
library b necessary. A^Tiere the money allowance b small, an 
initial error is often committed in the selection of material. With 
only $5 or $io available, the common procedure b to buy text¬ 
books, or other brief general treatises, and inexpensive source 
books. In thb way the entire field is covered, but the outside 
reading made possible on any particular topic b necessarily 
meager. The principle in such cases b first to buy a library and 
then to see what can be done with it. A better principle for 
teachers with slender resources would be to determine first what 
topics are in sp)ecial need of elaboration, what kinds of mspiration, 
what kinds of hbtorical literature, and what kinds of illustration 
of the historical method are most desirable, and then fit the 
Ubrarv to meet the conditions. The teacher b justified in be^- 
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ning with topics about which he happens to know something, or, 
if he is equally informed on all topics, in beg innin g with a few of 
special current interest. With a total appropriation of $io or Si2, 
the teacher can, on this principle, collect materials on half a 
dozen special topics in American history, superior to the materials 
furnished even by detailed histories, or, with the same appropria¬ 
tion, can collect really illuminating materials on special topics 
ranging over the entire field of the history course. 

Where the resources are less limited, the teacher may begin with 
a consideration of the elements that should be present in a general 
historical collection. He wishes, let us say, to have typical 
examples of the different kin ds of historical material. Still 
selecting to some extent with reference to special topics, he 
decides that there should be: (i) bibliography; (2) historical 
geography; (3) local history; (4) standard comprehensive his¬ 
tories; (5) some special treatises on sp>ecial topics or on Umited 
periods; (6) biography; (7) sources, including collections of 
extracts and some fuller works, especially diaries, reminiscences, 
autobiographies, and letters. For the selection of materials of 
all kinds here indicated, the most serviceable general guide is 
A Guide to Historical Literature, published by The Macmillan 
Company, 1931. This is annotated and covers the whole world. 
Twenty-five dollars, it may be added, is sufficient to secure some 
representation of aU the kinds of material named, including both 
European and American history. 

The principle of building up a library in strict accordance with 
predetermined needs, whether applied in either of the ways 
suggested, or in some other way, emphasizes early in the course of 
selection the need of duplicating materials. The common plan 
of buying as many different works as possible b of doubtful value 
to any average school. It b better, in makin g additions to a 
small library, to buy six copies of one really serviceable work than 
to buy six different works. In a library of any considerable size, 
500 volumes or more, there should be several duplicate sets even 
of the more comprehensive hbtories; m the field of American 
hbtory, for example, at least three or four sets of Schouler, Henry 
Adams, McMaster, Rhodes, Channing, and Beard. Only the 
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libraries c&n afford the indulgence of extending their ti^ts 
of different titles as far as possible. 

A small librarj' selected for definite use and used definitely 
is the best argument for securing additional fxmds from school 
boards. Teachers of histor\’ have in the past been too modest. 
They have accepted too philosophically a condition which stocks 
the departments of biolog>', chemistry", and physics with expen¬ 
sive apparatus and leaves the historj' shelves absurdly inadequate. 
They have been reconciled too easily to textbook instruction. 
The fault is in large part their own. They have failed to realize 
the needs and possibilities of collateral reading, and have, in 
consequence, allowed a tradition to develop which is now often a 
serious obstacle even to the most comp)etent teachers. But it is 
never too late to struggle against a bad tradition. Most teachers 
of history now look up>on a library as indispensable. It remains 
to convince many school administrators that a library' is indis- 
jjensable. The general mode of attack is clear. It is to use the 
little material that may be available so effectively that appeals 
for more can be based upon concrete results. 





SCHOOL HISTORY AND THE HISTORICAL 

IHETHOD 


0 most teachers, most of the time, histor)’ for school purposes 



1 presents itself as a body of assured knowledge, selected 
portions of which are to be interpreted, learned, and, so far as 
possible, applied to life in the present. Some teachers seem to 
believe that history may literally set forth the truth and nothing 
but the truth. For this there is distingxushed precedent. Eight¬ 
eenth century Johnson, according to Macaulay, with a touch of 
the literar}" critic’s contempt for historians, put the case very 
simply. “The historian tells either what is false or what is true: 
in the former case he is no historian; in the latter he has no 
opportunity for displajing his abilities; for truth is one; and all 
who tell the truth must tell it alike.” ^ In a vein not altogether 
different it is related of Fustel de Coulanges, nineteenth century’ 
critical historian, that one day when he was lecturing and his 
students broke into applause, he stopped them with the remark, 
“Do not applaud me, it is not I who address you; it is history 
which speaks through me.” ® 

That there is a residuum of assured historical knowledge is not 
to be denied. Without it history could have little rlAim to dif¬ 
ferentiation from fiction. The residuum is in fact so large that 
the idea of drawing exclusively upon it for school purposes may 
seem entirely feasible. In practice that idea has, however, not 
been realized. If many of the textbooks and some of the popular 
histories used in school convey a different impression, if they are 
in general pervaded by an atmosphere of undisputed verity, the 
effect is, in large part, achieved by the arbitrary device of elevat- 

* Macaulay, T. B., CrUkaJ, Hishrical and MisceUaneous Essays and Poms 

Boston, 1880,3 Volumes, I, 276. ^ roms, 

* Congress of Arts and Sciences, St. Louis, 1904, II, 158. 
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ing opinions based upon incomplete evidence to the tank 
clearly established truth. It is by means of this device that son 
of the most familiar personages, conditions, and events have, f 
school purposes, been withdrawn from the realm of contioveis 
Take the case of Columbus. In a well-known and deserved 
popular textbook we read: 

Christopher Coliunbus, the great discoverer, was bom in Gene 
Italy, about 143b. He spent most of his early life at sea, and becai 
an experienced navigator. He was a man who read widely, and intd 
gently. When on shore, his trade was the designing and malring 
maps. This occupation led him to think much about the shapa ©f t 
earth, and he came to agree with those men who held tha t the ear 
is round like a globe. This belief led him to conclude that Asia con 
be reached by sailing westward and that a new route to India con 
be opened. 

The account is accompanied by a portrait, labeled “ Christoph 
Columbus.” 

The facts sum up in a t3^ical manner the Columbus of O’ 
elementary schools, and, as here presented, make a very simp 
and reasonable kind of history. It is interesting to know ho 
Columbus looked, where he came bom, and how he made iq> I 
mind that India could be reached by sailing westward. But is tl 
assurance warranted? A larger and more critical history infoni 
us that while a number of portraits exist with claims to the hon 
of representing Columbus, there is no likeness whose claim 
indisputable.” ^ Concerning the date of birth and the genesis 
the ideps that lead to the discovery of America, another critic 
historian writes: 

Christopher Columbus was bom at some time between 1430 ai 
1456, the precise date of this event being of slight importance now 
days, save to him who seeks to conjure up a picture of the great seam; 
as he paced the deck of his flagship off San Salvador on that pr^na 
October night in 1492. Henry Harisse and Justin Winsor umte 
giving the date as 1446-47, and when these two agr^ one may as wi 
follow them without more ado. Fifteen places claim Columbus as 
native, but scholars unite in giving that honor to Genoa or its unmet 
ate vi cini ty. At an early age he shipped on his first voyage, and ke 

» y inw r, Justin, Narrative and Critical History of America, Boston, i886, n,^( 
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on sailing the seas until, some years later, he found himself in Portugal, 
the fifteenth century meeting place of adventurous and scientific sea¬ 
men. 

Exactly how or when Columbus made up his mind as to the shape 
of the earth, the feasibility of sailing westward to India, and deter¬ 
mined to do it, is not clear. Ferdinand Columbus, for instance, tells us 
that the admiral was influenced by the works of Arab astronomers and 
by Ptolemy and the ancients. But whether this should be taken in 
more than a general sense may be doubted. Another theoiy is that 
Columbus, studj-ing the Imago Mundi of Pierre D’.Ailly, Bishop of 
Cambray, came across the old ideas which that compiler had borrowed 
from Roger Bacon. The first printed copy of the Imago Mundi was 
made at Louvain not before 1480; but Columbus thought that the 
earth was round before that time and there is no eWdence that he ever 
read the Bishop of Cambray’s work in manuscript. It is true that in 
the report of ius third voyage (1498) he quoted a sentence from this 
book, and there stiU e.xists a copj" of it with marginal notes in his hand- 
or in that of his brother, Bartholomew, for the writing of the 
two was much alike. But none of these things proves that he had read 
the work in manuscript, nor is there reason to suppose that the theories 
of the ancients had much, if any, direct influence up>on him . If he had 
known of the Bishop of Cambray’s book before 1492, it b most prob¬ 
able that he would have used it as an authority to reinforce his ideas; 
but there is no evidence that he did this. Another way to account for 
Columbus’s opinions is to attribute great influence to the letters of 
Paolo dal Pozzo Toscanelli of Florence. Sir Clements R. Markham 
even goes so far as to print them as the “sailing directions of Colum¬ 
bus.” A more recent writer, Henry' Vignaud, has gone to the other 
extreme and has denied that such letters ever existed.^ 

Many teachers who habitually' treat history in school as 
assured knowledge are, of course, aware of doubts lurking behind, 
not only individual facts, but behind the selection and organiza¬ 
tion of facts. They know that individual facts, even when true, 
may yet in combination fail to convey the truth. They agree 
with Macaulay' that one writer may' even tell less truth than 
another by telling more truths. But school conditions seem to 
them to render dogmatism both necessary' and desirable. There 
IS, m the first place, the question of what is possible. Histor\' of 
Ae kind m which an author writes as if he reaUy knows presents 
difficulties. History' of the kind in which an author writes as if 
»Cbanning, Edward, HUtory of the UnUodSlaUs, Xew York, 1905-1925,1,14-15. 
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nobody really knows introduces complications which man y 
teachers consider unsuitable for children, beyond their range of 
interests, and confusing, even to the average adxilt. To be told in 
substance that there was once a man by the name of Christopher 
Columbus who made up his mind that India could be reached by 
sailing westward, and that considerable energy*, most of it vain, 
has been expended in tiydng to find out when and where he was 
bom and how he reached his epoch-making conclusion may be 
satishing to historical experts; it neither can nor ought to be 
satishdng to others. Both for children and for the general reading 
public, history, to be read at all. must be something definite to 
believe about the past and not something to be doubted or argued 
about. If there are controversies, they must, therefore, be 
forcibly suppressed. 

There are, in the second place, uses of history to which, it is 
often urged, the subject must at any cost be subordinated. 
Balanced opinions, and arguments that lead chiefly to doubt, 
are, even if manageable, at best uninspiring and at worst posi¬ 
tively harmful to childhood and youth. They are, therefore, to be 
avoided, and even resented. ‘“There is a certain meddlesome 
spirit,” says Washington Irvang, at the end of his account of the 
early years of Columbus and of the origin of the idea of a western 
voyage, “which, in the garb of learned research, goes prying 
about the traces of history*, casting doam its monuments, and 
marring and mutilating its fairest trophies. Care should be taken 
to \*indicate great names from such pernicious erudition. It 
defeats one of the most salutary- purposes of history, that of 
furnishing examples of what human genius and laudable enter¬ 
prise mav accomplish.” ' Alany teachers find in the “salutarj’ 
purposes of history* a justification for eliminating contro\ errsj. 

There is. in the third place, a feeling that such exaggeration of 
historical probability as may result from a dogmatic treatment 
need excite no special concern. School history, it is argued, is in 
most cases destined to an early obli\’ion, and if, in some cas^. 
remnants do sur^nve. it is at worst better to go through life with 

> Ir>-ing. Washington. Tkc Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus, Authors 
rcvisc<i edition, N^ew \ork, 1650^ Ttiree \ olumes, I, 55 5 ^* 
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a few definite errors than to think of history as something that 
might have been either this or that, and was probably neither. 
“It’s all in confidence,” says a delightful essayist, protesting, on 
behalf of the “Gentle Reader,” against the ways of the critical 
historian, “speak out as one gentleman to another imder a 
friendly roof! \Miat do you think about it ? No matter if you 
make a mistake or two. I’ll forget most that you say anyway.” ^ 

Shall doubts, then, be suppressed? Shall mere personal 
opinions, mere guesses, and sometimes mere fancies be combined 
on terms of complete equality with indisputable facts ? S hall the 
study of history concern itself only with the meaning of an 
author? Shall there be no distinction between his story, with the 
emphasis upon the his, and history ? In the opinion of a growing 
minority of history teachers, both in Europe and in America, to 
ask such questions is in effect to ask whether the school view of 
history shall be intelligent or unintelligent. 

The history learned in school imquestionably makes its heaviest 
contribution to oblivion. But there are some results which 
endure. The treatment of history as assured knowledge prepares 
for the treatment of histoiy' as assured knowledge. The tendency 
of pupils accustomed in school to accept facts as facts without 
discrimination is to continue in after life to accept and to use 
facts without discrimination. The tendency of pupils accustomed 
in school to look upon the printed page itself as e\ddence of the 
truth of what is printed is to continue in after life in subjection 
to the tyranny of the printed page. So natural and so strong are 
these tendencies that they sometimes persist e\’en after university 
courses in history. It was a graduate student who, some years 
ago, asked a professor of histoty whether, if Lincoln had Uved, 
there would have been any conflict between the President and 
Congress, and who, on receiving in answer a qualified aflirmative, 
asked to have authorities cited in exactly the same spirit as if the 
question had been, “When did Lincoln die?” All efforts to show 
the difference between finding out what actually was and finding 
Old what might have been if something that was had been 
different proved unavailing. The student returned the next day 

‘Crotheis, Samuel McChord, The GmUc Reader, Boston, 1903, p. ,73. 
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with a look of triumph. “I thought,” said he, “that you must 
be wrong about Lina)ln,” and read from a popular history an 
extract to the effect that Lincoln would have had no trouble in 
carrying through Congress the reconstruction policy which in 
the hands of Andrew Johnson met with disastrous defeat. 

There are degrees of probability even in the history that might 
have been. The case for Lincoln is no doubt better than many 
other . similar cases. Between information supplied by schoolboys 
gravely debating what would have happened if George Washing¬ 
ton had never been bom and information supplied by statesmen 
gravely debating what George Washington would have done with 
the Philippines, there is no doubt a reasonable choice. But 
speculations on what might have been are in all cases speculation. 
They are so common and so easy to detect that the most casual 
reader might be expected to place them in a class apart at least 
from the history alleged to have actually happened. Children 
in the grades can grasp the distinction when attention is called 
to it. The fact, established by repeated tests, that neither 
children in the grades nor casual readers, to go no farther, 
ordinarily think even of this simple distinction renders unneces¬ 
sary any illustration of their general attitude toward more 
subtle distinctions. 

The desirability of discrimination in dealing with historical 
data b too apparent for argument. Not all of us read hbtories, 
but all of us begin with the first dawning of intelligence to use 
facts known to us hbtorically and not directly. It b a common¬ 
place that most of our conversation b narrative and hbtoiical, 
whether the subject be what we, ovu* friends, or some other 
person, said or did this morning, or what was said or done a 
hundred or a thousand years ago. It b a commonplace that data 
hbtorical in character enter into most of the thinking and 
planning of life from childhood to the grave. It ought to be a 
commonplace that schoolroom hbtory should give the pupil some 
consdousness of what hbtorical knowledge b and some training 
in the method by which hbtorical knowledge b established. It 
ought to be a commonplace that there are “salutary purposes” 
to be served by hbtory as a process of determining, selecting, and 
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arranging facts, not less important than those to be served by 
history as the organized result. 

Tr aining in the historical method of study is a somewhat 
formidable expression difficult to dissociate from university work. 
But the teacher must not be frightened by what may appear to 
be pretentious terminolog>'. We speak of histoiy'^ in the ele¬ 
mentary school and history in the imiversity, without prejudice 
to either. It is convenient, and it ought to be possible, to speak 
of the historical method in both, without prejudice to either. 
Certainly the processes thus described — the search for material, 
the classification and criticism of material, the determination of 
particular facts, the selection and arrangement of facts — present 
elementary aspects. A first grade can be led to see that some¬ 
thing is learned about the Indians from thin g*; dug up out of the 
groimd, something from writings of white men who reported 
what they saw, and something from stories told by Indians about 
themselves and later reported by white men. First-grade children 
will themselves often suggest that the Indians did not write books. 
A fourth grade can be led to think of different ways of knowing 
about people, and of the relative merits of the different ways of 
kno^ring about them. A sixth grade can be taught the use of 
indexes and tables of contents and something of the significance 
of references to authorities. A seventh grade can be led to solve 
some rimple problems in criticism. From the first, there can be 
exercises in putting facts together, and, above the seventh grade, 
exerdses involving essential aspects of the historical method of 
study from the search for material to the organization and 
exposition of results. 

Those who have been aware of the possibilities have sometimes 
gone the length of declaring that history, as early at least as in 
the high school, should be habitually and almost exclusively 
presented through the use of primar>' sources. Mar>' Sheldon ap¬ 
plied this idea in her Studies in General History, published in 1885, 
and again, as Mary Sheldon Barnes, in her Studies in American 
History, published in 1891, the latter volume followed in 1892 by a 
Teacher’s Manual. The Studies consisted of extracts and pictures 
from primary sources, with a Uttle connecting material and with 
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questions designed to make pupUs work for their facts. This was 
the “ source method ” applied with a skill which has not been sur¬ 
passed. But many teachers failed to imderstand what t he 
questions were for and assigned pages to be learned after the 
manner of ordinar>' textbooks. That defeated the whole pmpose 
of the plan and led to complaints that the books were unsuitable. 
Wiser teachers foimd the sources too scanty to justif>" the facts 
which were expected to be drawn from them. Fred Morrow Fling 
and H. W. Caldwell, beginning in 1896, modified the plan by 
introducing more sources and more connecting material and by 
admitting that many facts must be taught in the ordinary' way. 
Their work, adapted both to elementary* and to secondary* schools, 
was widely applied in the state of Xebrziska. Since then many 
source books have been pubhshed, but their purpose in most cases 
has been merely* to pro\*ide illustrative material and not to pro¬ 
mote the source method. The Middle West appears to have gone 
farther than the East in the use of the source method, but 
relatively few teachers have carried the method very* far. Most 
teachers who have used sources have used them only as illustrative 
material. Similar conditions have prevailed in Europre. 

Occasional exercises that go beyond history* as assured informa¬ 
tion have been admitted to workbooks but the results have not 
been very encouraging. History* for schools has for more than 
three hundred years been judged almost whoUy by the kind of 
information which it supplies, and the preparation of teachers 
still consists overwhelmingly of the acciunulation of information. 
Teachers thus trained can scarcely be expected to have much 
appreciation of historical criticism, and pupils trained in the 
same way have in thousands of cases failed in very* simple critical 
problems because they did not rmderstand the nature of the 
problem. Given a few lessons on how we know what we know, 
the same problems have been solved with ease.^ 

Few teachers would now advocate the source method as imder- 
stood by Man,* Sheldon. School histoiy* must, in the main, be 
presented as ready-made information. But there can be, and 
should be, illustrations of the historical method sufficient to 
1 Based on tests made by the author extending over a period of many years. 
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indicate the general nature of the problems behind organized 
history, and sufficient to give some definite training in the solu¬ 
tion of such problems. How shall this be accomplished ? 

Here, let us say, is a teacher of a fourth or a fifth grade who is 
called upon by the course of study to discuss with her class some 
of the peoples of antiquity. She has discovered that for certain 
subjects Herodotus seems to be a mine of information, and that 
somehow he has mastered the art of telling a story so as to be 
interesting even in a translation. He is to be used mainly for 
information, but the teacher believes that the children’s interest 
will not be lessened by raising here and there the question of how 
Herodotus gathered his information. The role of father of 
history, which he has played so long, lends, it may be, a jieculiar 
sense of fitness to the idea of raising the question first with him 
She begins with a few preliminary questions: WTiat people are 
there in the world besides Americans ? How do you know ? Who 
are the oldest people in the world ? 


On one occasion a girl knew that there were Germans in the 
world because she had heard her mother speak of a German 
woman. The teacher wrote on the blackboard: “We may know 
of people by hearing about them.” A boy knew that there were 
Indians in the world because he had read about them in a book. 
The tocher wrote: “We may know of people by reading about 
them.” Another boy knew that there were Chinese in the 
world because he had seen a Chinese. He spoke with an air of 
conviction that seemed to express disapproval of hearsay or books 
as evidence, and a new look of intelligence swept over the class. 
They had all seen a Chinese. The teacher wrote: “We may 
^ow of people by seeing them.” Before this last statement had 
been put on the board the cluldren were discussing the relative 
merits of the three ways that had been suggested of knowing 
atout people. It was unanimously agreed that the Indians were 
^e oldest people in the world, on the ground, as one member of 

t ^ read about in 

^ool This the crudest piece of reasoning developed dur- 
mg the lesson. The cluldren were told that the question was one 
which appeared to have been raised a long time ago in Egypt for 
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a traveler who went there has told us a story about it. A line was 
drawn on the blackbocird to represent ten years, the average age 
of the pupils. With this as a unit, the line was continued to 
represent a centurj’". It was then extended century by century 
across the blackboard of three sides of the room imtil the twenty- 
five centuries back to Herodotus had been measured. In tlii<t way 
the children were at least made conscious that Herodotus lived a 
ver>^ long time ago. They had already heard of Eg>'pt and had 
formed some impression of where Egj’pt is. The story as told by 
Herodotus was then read. 

The Egyptians before the reign of their king Psammetichus believed 
themselves to be the oldest of mankind. Psammetichus, however, 
wished to find out if this was true. So he took two children of the com¬ 
mon sort and gave them over to a herdsman to bring up, charging him 
to let no one speak a word in their presence, but to keep them in a 
cottage by themselves, and take to them food and look after them in 
other respects. His object herein was to know, after the first babblings 
of infancy were over, what word they would speak first. The her dsman 
did as he was told for two years, and at the end of that time on his 
opening the door of their room and going in, the chil dren both ran up 
to him with outstretched arms and called, “Becos.” When this first 
happened, the herdsman took no notice; but afterwards when he ob¬ 
served on coming often to see them that the word was constantly in 
their mouths, he told the King and by his command brought the 
children into the King’s presence. Psammetichus himself then heard 
them say the word, upon which he proceeded to ask what people 
there were who had any thin g they called “Becos.” Hereupon he 
learned that Becos was the Phr>’gian word for bread. The Egyptians 
then gave up c laimin g that they were the oldest people in the world 
and agreed that the Phr>*gians were older than they. 

Children, even in a fourth grade, will readily anticipate the 
later steps in this stor>% if given the opportunity. In a fifth or 
sixth grade they are almost sure to raise on their own motion 
objections to the conclusion which the Eg^-ptians are allied to 
have drawn from the experiment. Discussion is almost sure to 
lead some one to suggest that the story is probably not true, and 
to ask if Herodotus really thought it was true, or expected any¬ 
body else to think so. This naturally raises the question of where 
Herodotus got the story anyway. The reading is resumed: 
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That these were the real facts, I learned at Memphis from the priests 
of Vulcan. The Greeks told other stories of how the children were 
brought up, but the priests said that the bringing up was as I have 
stated it. I got much other information from conversation with these 
priests while I was at Memphis and I even went to Heliojwlis and to 
Thebes expressly to try whether the priests of those places would 
agree in their accounts with the priests at Memphis.^ 

The children thus see at once that Herodotus knew of the 
experiment credited to Psammetichus only through “hearing 
about it.” With this introduction children so fortunate as to be 
allowed to travel for some weeks afterward with Herodotus are 
found to be more or less on the alert to discover when he is 
ta lkin g about t hing s that he has really seen and when he is talking 
about things that he has merely heard or read. Work thus 
begun with Herodotus may easily be extended so as to include 
along with information about the Greeks and Romans some 
impression of Thucydides, Xenophon, Plutarch, Li\y, and 
Tacitus. 

For an initial exercise in American history’ in raising the 
question of how we know, the adventures of the manuscript of 
Bradford’s History of Plymouth Plantation furnish material of 
similar grade for devising an introduction to Bradford’s work, 
which may then be followed somewhat after the manner proposed 
for Herodotus. The story of the manuscript is told in the edition 
publish^ by the state of Massachusetts and, more briefly, in 
the echtion included in the Original Narratives series published bv 
Scribner s Sons. Materials for extending the work to other 
writers of the colonial period may be found in Higginson’s Young 
Folks* Book of American Explorers. 

When the stage is reached at which children begin to use 
fonn^ textbooks, ^ese may ser\e as the point of departure for 
occasional illustration of how histories are made. It is the duty 
^teachers to pomt out recognized errors. Incidentallv, this may 
be l^ed to account in showing what b reaUy involved in getting 
at the ^th about a matter in history. In the seventh grade the 
colonial period is usually treated for the first time with some 

* Herodotus, Book H, 2, 3. Sli^tly adapted. 
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degree of seriousness. Probably no subject of equal importance 
in that period has been dealt with so carelessly by textbook writers 
as that of colonial boimdaries. This subject is as likel3’ as any to 
furnish ground in need of being cleared up bj’ the teacher. It may 
therefore be allowed to supph* an illustration. 

A well-known textbook has the following account of the 
boundaiy- pro\isions of the charter of 1606: 

To the London Company the king granted the coast of North 
America about from Cape Fear to the mouth of the Potomac; to the 
PbTnouth Company' he granted the coast about from Long Island to 
No\*a Scotia. These grants were to go in straight strips, or zones, 
across the continent from the .Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific (for so 
little was known about North .American geography' that a good many 
people believed the continent up here to be no wider than in Mexico). 
.As for the middle strip, starting from the coast between the Potomac 
and the Hudson, it was open to the two companies, with the imder- 
standing that neither was to plant a colony within 100 miles of any 
settlement already begun by the other. This meant practically that 
it was likeh' to be controlled b\' whichever comjian^' should first come 
into the field with a flourishing colony. This made it worth while to act 
promptly. 

.An average seventh grade can read and interpret this para¬ 
graph. Several textbooks have maps showing the parallel strips 
r unnin g across the continent. If the particular text in use does 
not contain such a map. pupils can readilx" work one out on the 
board with the assistance of the teacher. How did the writer of 
this paragraph know that the boundaries were as he has described 
them? Let the class make suggestions. .A little discussion will 
prepare the wax* for reference to the charter itself. The charter 
may then be studied in the manner indicated in the chapter on 
the use of maps. 

The study will naturally conclude with a comparison of the 
two maps. Can both be right ? Which is wrong? Compare with 
the map. if there is one in the textbook that may be in the hands 
of the class. It should be said that the textbook quoted has a 
footnote explaining that the sea to sea provision was added by 
the charter of 1609. But even that charter did not provide for 
“straight strips, or zones.” 
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Whether a textbook is right or wrong in the matter, the 
difference between taking the textbook conclusion ready-made 
and taking our own conclusions worked out from the charter 
itself is the difference between learning the answer to a problem 
and working the problem. A single exercise of this kind, by 
giving an impression of the nature of the problem, makes any 
later reference to boimdary questions in the colonies more 
intelligible. 

The question asked of the charter was merely. “What does it 
mean?” The source was accepted as authoritative. Other 
sources raise the further question, “Is it true?” For an exercise 
involving the latter, a seventh grade may be asked to find out 
whether Pocahontas did or did not save the life of Captain John 
Smith. The teacher may first read the following extract from 
Smith’s True Relation, an accoimt written in 1607. 

Arriving at Weramocomoco, their Emperour proudly King upon a 
Bedstead a foote high, upon tenne or twelve Mattes, richly hung with 
mame Chaj-nes of great Pearles about his necke, and covered with a 
great Covering of Rahaughcums. At heade sat a woman, at his feete 
another; on each side sitting uppon a Matte uppon the ground, were 
launged his chiefe men on each side the fire, tenne in a ranke, and 
behmde them as many yong women, each a great Chaine of white 
Beades over their shoulders, their heades painted in redde: and with 
such a grave and Majesticall countenance as drave me into admiration 
to see such state in a naked Salvage, hee kindly welcomed me with 
g^ wordes, and gr^t Platters of sundrie Victuals, assuring mee hb 
friendship, and my Ubertie within foure daj’s.* 

This may be followed by Smith’s later description of the same 
scene, first published in 1624. 


At^t they brought him to Meronocomo, where was Powhatan 
their Emperor. Here more than two hundred of those grim Courtiers 
s^wondermg at him, as he had beene a monster; till Powhatan and 
his trayne had put themselves in their greatest braveries. Before a fire 
upon a seat lie a bedstead, he sat covered with a great robe, made of 
^owcun skmn«, ^d all the tayles hanging by. On either hand did 
a young wench of 16 or 18 yeares, and along on each side the house, 

New York, 1907, p. 48. Volume in Ontinal Nar- 
raitaes of Eariy Amertcan Huiory, Scribner’s, New York, 1906 - 1919 . ^ 
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two rowes of men, and behind them as many women, with all their 
heads and shoulders painted red; many of their heads bedecked with 
the white downe of Birds; but even.'one with something: and a great 
chaNTie of white beads about their necks. At his entrance before the 
King, all the people gave a great shout. The Queene of Appamatuck 
was appointed to bring him water to wash his hands, and another 
brought him a bunch of feathers, in stead of a ToweU to dr\* them: 
haWng feasted him after their best barbarous manner they could, a long 
consultation was held, but the conclusion was, two great stones were 
brought before Powhatan: then as many as could layd hands on him, 
dragged him to them, and thereon laid his head, and being ready with 
their clubs, to beate out his braines, Pocahontas the Kings dearest 
daughter, when no intreaty could prevaUe, got his head in her armes, 
and laid her owne upon his to save him from death: whereat the 
Emperour was contented he should live to make him hatchets, and 
her bells, beads, and copper.' 

Can both accounts be true ? The publisher of the True Rehiiion 
says in the preface: ‘‘Somewhat more was by him written, which 
being as I thought (fit to be private) I would not adventure to 
make it publicke." - Alight this have included the death sentence 
and the rescue by Pocahontas? Or might Smith have been so 
occupied with other matters when he was writing in 1608 that it 
did not occur to him to mention the narrow escape from death? 
In 1616 Pocahontas, then the wife of John Rolfe, went to England, 
where she attracted much attention. Alight Smith then have 
been reminded that he owed his life to her, or did he merely make 
up the stoiy to attract attention to himself? Pocahontas died 
in 1617. A ston.' not unlike that told by Smith in 1624 had 
appeared in English in 1609. in a narrative of the expedition of 
De Soto. Juan Ortiz was, like Smith, captured by Indians and 
brought before their chief. “By command of Ucita, Juan Ortiz 
was bound hand and foot to four stakes, . . . that he might be 
burned; but a daughter of the chief entreated that he might be 
spared. Though one Christian, she said, might do no good, 
certainly he could do no harm, and it would be an honour to have 
one for a captive; to which the father acceded, directing the 

» Generali Historie of Virginia, in Travels of Captaine John Smith, Glasgow, 1907, 
I, lOI. 

- Narratives of Early Virginia, New York, 1907, p. 31. 
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injuries to be healed.” ‘ Might Smith have read this story and 
remembered it in rewriting the accoimt of his own adventures? 
Ffis own account of how he was saved by Pocahontas is the sole 
source of information confirming the incident. 

Such exercises require some skill in presentation, but, when well 
managed, stimulate thought and excite a high degree of interest. 
A sixth grade, asked to find out if gunpowder was used at the 
battle of Crecy, became so engrossed with the problem that the 
teacher, who had at first protested against such work for “poor 
little minds,” a few days later complained that the same “poor 
little minds” in their enthusiasm for the gunpowder question 
were neglecting more important work. A seventh grade discuss¬ 
ing, the last period of the school day, the evidence for the Poca¬ 
hontas story begged to have the period extended. The concession 
was granted and the discussion went on until four o’clock — 
thirty minutes of voluntary staying after school. 

But is there not danger of making children skeptical beyond 
their years, unduly wise, and even “bumptious”? Apparently 
not- Hie usual lesson which they seem to learn b that one must 
work very hard to find out the truth about the past. It b besides 
not at all necessary that every look behind a hbtorj' should open 
up a controversy. It b, in fact, desirable that some of the stories 
investigated should be found indisputably true. The question 
of how we know requires illustration of what we reallv know as 
well as of what we ought really only to suspect or openly to 
doubt. 


The general dbtinction between primarv and secondary 
sources b easQy made. The pupil has but to ask, “Was the 
author there, or did he get hb information by reading or by 
hearing about the matter?” This directs attention in a simple 
way to the fact that secondary writers now usually cite their 
authonties. Children early show an interest in knowing some¬ 
thing about the authors of hbtories and of their methods of 
work. It was a sixth-grade girl who, after looking for certain 
facts in Einhard’s Charlemagne and in Emerton’s Introduction to 


Umited Suua, New York, 1907. Volume in 
Onpmal Narraints Early Amertcan History, Soibner's, New YoJ 1906-1919. 
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the Middle Ages, wanted to know if Einhard and Emerton livec 
at the same time. A seventh grade can be introduced to some o: 
the mysteries of checking up a secondary writer. The teachei 
may read from Fiske’s Discovery of America: 

The narrative upon which our accoimt of the Vinland voyages ii 
chiefly based belongs to the class of historical sagas. It is the Saga o 
Eric the Red, and it exists in two different versions, of which one seem; 
to have been made in the north, the other in the west of Iceland. Th< 
western version is the earlier and in some respects the better. It i 
found in two veUums, that of the great collection known as Hauksbdi 
(AM. 544), and that which is simply known as AM. 557 from it 
catalogue number. ... Of these the former, which is the best pre 
served, was written in a beautiful hand by Hauk Erlendsson, betweei 
1305 and 1334, the year of his death. This western version is the on 
which has generally been printed under the title, “Saga of Thorfini 
Karlsefni.” It is the one to which I have most frequently referred ii 
the present chapter. 

The northern version is that which was made about the year 138' 
by the priest Jon Thordharson, and contained in the famous compila 
tion known as the Flateyar-bdk, or “ Flat Island Book.” This priest wa 
editing the saga of Ring Olaf Tryggvesson, which is contained in tha 
compilation, and inasmuch as Leif Ericsson’s presence at King Olaf’ 
court was connected both with the introduction of Christianity int 
Greenland and with the discovery of Vinland, Jon paused, after th 
manner of mediaeval chroniclers, amd inserted then amd there what h 
knew about Eric and Leif and Thorfinn. . . . Jon’s version ... ha 
generally been printed under the title, “Saga of Eric the Red.” ^ 

The teacher may then read: 

One of the men who accomi>aiued Eric to Greenland was naune 
Herjulf, whose son Bjami, after roving the seas for some years, c^ 
home to Icelamd in 986 to drink the Yuletide ale with his father. Find 
ing him gone, he weighed amchor and started aifter him to Greenlanc 
but encountered foggy weather, amd sailed on for many days by guesa 
work without seeing sun or stars. When at length he sighted land i 
was a shore without mountaiins, showing only small heights cov^ 
with dense woods. It was evidently not the land of fiords and glaaei 
for which Bjami was looking. So without stopping to make explora 
tions he turned his prow to the north and kept on. The sky was no^ 
fair, and after scudding nin e or ten da5rs with a brisk breeze asten 
Bjami saw the icy crags of Greenland looming up before him, and aft* 

» Fiske, John, Discovery of America, Boston, 1892, 1 , 198-199. 
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some further searching found his way to his father’s new home. On 
the route he more than once sighted land on the larboard. 

The narrative then relates how Leif, the son of Eric the Red, 
“stimulated by what he had heard about Bjami’s experiences,” 
went out to explore the lands which Bjami had seen and thus 
came upon what is now supposed to have been our own continent.* 

Which version has here been followed ? The teacher reads from 
the Saga of Thorfinn Karlsefni: 

Leif went to the court of King Olaf Trj^ggvason. He was well 
received by the king, who felt that he could see that Leif was a man 
of great accomplishments. Upon one occasion the king came to speech 
with Leif, and asks him, “ Is it thy purpose to sail to Greenland in the 
summer?” “It is my purpose,” said Leif, “if it be your will.” “I 
believe it will be well,” answers the king, “and thither thou shalt go 
upon my errand, to proclaim Christianity there.” Leif replied that 
the king should decide, but gave it as his belief that it w’ould be difficult 
to carry this mission to a successful issue in Greenland. The king 
replied that he knew of no man who would be better fitted for this 
undertaking, “and in thy hands the cause will surely prosper.” “This 
can only be,” said Leif, “if I enjoy the grace of your protection.” Leif 
put to sea when his ship was ready for the voyage. For a long time he 
was tossed about up)on the ocean, and came upon lands of which he 
had previously had no knowledge. There were self-sown w’heat fields 
and vines growing there. There were also those trees there which are 
called “mausur,” and of all these they took specimens. 

Leif eventually reached Greenland and proclaimed Christianity. 
There was “much talk about a voyage of exploration to that 
country which Leif had discovered,” and Thorstein Ericsson led 
an expedition to explore it. The expedition was, however, unsuc¬ 
cessful. Later “Karlsefni and Snorri fitted out their ship, for 
the purpose of going in search of that country in the spring. 
Biami and Thorhall joined the expedition with their ship.” 

This expedition was successful and Wineland was thus definitely 
revealed.* ^ 


refer^’ *‘^*-*64- Note, Bjami is spelled Biami in Original Narratives, 


see next 
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It is at once apparent that this is not the story told in the 
passage cited from Fiske. The teacher turns to the other version: 

Biami arrived with his ship at E\Tar [in Iceland] in the summer of 
the same year, in the spring of which his father had sailed away [for 
Greenland]. Biami was much surprised when he heard this news, and 
would not discharge his cargo. His shipmates inquired of him what he 
intended to do, and he replied that it Wcis his purpose to keep his 
custom and make his home for the winter with his father; “and I will 
take the ship to Greenland, if you will bear me company.” They all 
replied that they wovild abide by his decision. Then said Biami, “Our 
voyage must be regarded as foolhardy, seeing that no one of us has 
ever been in the Greenland Sea.” Nevertheless they put out to sea 
when they were equipped for the voyage, and sailed for three da>-s, 
until the land was hidden by the water, and then the fair wind died 
out, and north winds arose, and fogs, and they knew not whither they 
were drifting, and thus it lasted for many “doegr.” Then they saw the 
sun again, and were able to determine the quarters of the heavens; 
they hoisted sail, and sailed that “doegr” through before they saw 
land. The3' discussed among themselves what land it could be, and 
Biami said that he did not believe that it could be Greenland. They 
asked whether he wished to sail to this land or not. It is m\ counsel, 
[said he], “to sail close to the land.” They did so, and soon saw that 
the land was level and covered with woods, and that there were small 
hillocks upon it. 

As they sailed on they saw land a second and a third time, but 
did not go ashore. WTien at last they reached Greenland and 
Biami told of the lands which he had seen, “the people thought 
that he had been lacking in enterprise, since he had no rejwrt to 
give concerning these countries, and the fact brought him re¬ 
proach.” Leif, the son of Eric the Red, \dsited Bi^, ^ught a 
ship of bim and sailed away to explore the land which Biami had 

seen.^ 

Here, evidently, is the version which Fiske has followed. The 
other, and older of the two versions, is regarded by critics ^ the 
more probable. Fiske himself sa>^ that it is the one to w^ch he 
has “most frequently referred.” WTiy, then, does he offer e 
Flat Island Book version? 

^ The Northmen, Columbus, and Cabot, New York, 1906, pp. 48-50. In Ong' 
Xarrativcs. 
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The teacher who wishes to test a little further Fiske’s use of the 
material may read what is said about Eric’s lack of interest in 
Christianity and compare with references to the subject in the 
sagas. “Eric, it is said,” writes Fiske, “preferred to go in the way 
of his fathers, and deemed boisterous V alhalla, with its cups of 
wassail, a place of better cheer than the Xew Jerusalem, with its 
streets of gold.”^ The sagas make no mention of “bobterous 
Valhalla” or the “New Jerusalem.” In one place it is stated that 
“Eric was slow in forming the determination to forsake hb old 
behef in another place, that he died before the introduction of 
Chnstiamty; and in still another place, that he was actually 
baptized.* 

Elementary exercises in putting facts together may be of two 
general kinds. The pupil may be asked to select from such facts 
as have been presented those that can be included under a given 
group name. Or he may be given a group of facts and asked to 
supply an appropriate group name. Exercises of either kind 
should suggest arrangements different from those already given 
in class or in the textbook. A seventh grade, after learning the 
origin of the name America, may be asked to find the discoverers 
of America. Usually they think of only one discoverer. The group 
name, “Discoverers of America,” will suggest the Norsemen, 
Columbus, the Cabots, and Vespudus, and give a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent s i gnifi cance to their achievements. The exercise may be 
reversed. The achievements may be grouped and the dass asked 
to supply a name for the group. Such exerdses may begin as 
early as the fourth grade, and in the seventh and eighth grades 
may be extended to topics of larger scopie, illustrating different 
modes of grouping, the chronological, the geographical, the logi¬ 
cal, and combinations of the three. PupUs may be asked to pre¬ 
pare a chronology of discovery and exploration in America, 
1000-1565, to group discoverers and explorers with reference to 
their nationaUty, with reference to the flag which they carried, 
with reference to the territory which they discovered or explored, 

I Fiske, Jo^, Disantry of America, Boston, 1892,1, 163. 

S7,fc“^ ^ ' London, 1895, pp. 36, 
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to put together facts illustrative of the relations between white 
men and Indians. 

In the upper grades a beginning may be made also of exerdses 
in which pupils consciously apply on their own initiative prin¬ 
ciples of selection and grouping. The problem may be to read a 
brief narrative, or parts of several narratives, to pick out the 
facts that seem to be the most important, and to put them to¬ 
gether in the form of a connected stoiy. Pupils trained to anal\'ze 
and to rearrange their reading in the manner described in the 
chapter on the use of textbooks may be expected to make very 
acceptable reports on wisely selected readings. 

All of the materials to which reference has thus far been made 
can be used also in the high school. They will, of course, not be 
used if the children have already worked out the problems in the 
elementaiv' school. The ditterence is in the treatment. In the 
elementarv' school the teacher does most of the reading and directs 
attention to the problems by questioning. In the high school the 
pupil may himseh* do most of the reading and reach his conclu¬ 
sions with less direct guidance. 

Work in the high school should include written exercises in 
which the pupil classihes his material, passes judgment upon its 
value for the topic under discussion, and gives specific references. 
It is well for these purposes to follow a fixed plan. A regular 
printed form with spaces for required data is convenient and can 
easily be made up to order by any printer. It may be a sejiarate 
sheet or included on the first page of a folded sheet of any size 
desired. The following is an example: 

STUDIES IS HISTORY 

M. (Name of pupil). Subject. 

\ssigned (Insert date). Report (Insert date). 

Number of pages read. . . . Time spent in preparation. . . • 

references 

Sources. 

Secondaiy works. 

Personal impression of authors. 

Best single reference. 
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In making assignments to individual pupils the teacher writes 
in the name of the pupil, the subject, the date of assignment, and 
the date for handing in the report. For some exercises the teacher 
indicates also the works to be consulted. Where there is to be 
general class discussion the subject should usually be the same for 
all and should be one that lends itself to brief treatment. The 
paper should either have a nJed margin or space at the bottom of 
the sheet for specific references for the body of the report. Two 
or three short papers in which the authorities are indicated, and 
two or three short papers and one paper of considerable length in 
which the pupils find their own authorities, will ordinarily be 
sufficient in any one year. 

Subjects for such papers should be so stated as to call for 
defimte conclusions. What boimdaries were assigned to Mrginia 
by the charter of 1609 ? Why was Roger Williams banished from 
Massachusetts? Who was the author of the Monroe doctrine? 
When and where did Henry Clay say that he would rather be 
right than be president? For the first independent quest for 
material it is sometimes convenient to assign brief extracts from 
standard works, with instructions to the pupil to trace the 
authority for the facts alleged to primary sources, to decide 
whether the facts are correctly reported in the extract assigned, 
and to describe just how he went to work to find his materials! 

The foUowing are types of extracts that have been tested in thb 
way: 


One day Peiastratus appeared in his chariot in the popular assemblv 
covered with blood and alleging that he had been attacked and 
wounded. On the motion of Ariston the people resolved with the 
consent of the council to assign him a guard of fifty club men He 
obtamed more than fifty, and seized the citadel. 

At length with great toU and peril Hannibal reached the summit 
7 h^ cheered them with some such words 

Here on the summit of the Alps, we hold the citadel of Italv 
^w us on the south are our friends, the Gauls, who will supply 'u^ 

tW bountiful lands and will help us ag4ist 

thw de^y foes; and yonder in the distance lies Rome ” 

enm^flTd had died in an 

hono^ Th outdid themselves in showing him 

nour. They forced their Roman captives to divert the cun^t of 
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the nver Busento, in order ^at his grave should be undisturbed. Here 

u- ^ stream, with rich treasures heaped around him they 
laid him to rest. The water was turned back into its course, and the 
workmen were slain lest they should betray the secret. 

Roger Williams. Bom in Wales about 1600: died in Rhode TdanH 
probably, in March or April, 1684. ’ 

[Battle of Crecy.] A smaU ditch protected the English front, and 
behind it the bowmen were drawn up “in the form of a harrow,” with 
small bombards between them “which, with fire, threw little iron 
balls to frighten the horses” — the first instance of the use of artillery 
in field warfare. 

[Inauguration of Jefferson, 1801.] Jefferson had resolved that no 
pageant should give the lie to his democratic principles, and accord¬ 
ingly he rode on horseback, clad in studiously plain clothes, without 
attendants, to the capitol, dismounted, tied his horse to the fence, and 
walked unceremoniously into the senate chamber. 

It is sometimes useful to assign work of this kind before giving 
defimte instruction and practice in the use of indexes, tables of 
contents, card catalogues, footnotes, lists of authorities in his¬ 
tories, bibliographical suggestions in encyclopedias, and special 
historical bibliographies. The result is likely to convince the 
pupil of the utility of such aids. But the instruction should at 
some time be definitely given and with it sufl&cient practice to 
insure a reasonable degree of fadlity. There should be special 
exercises in bibliography and at least one of the short papers in 
each year may be of this character. The subject must of course 
be one on which not too much has been written. The pupil may be 
shown a bibliography of Franklin or of Hamilton; he could 
scarcely be expected to make one. The subjects must usually be 
local celebrities not too celebrated, and local incidents or ques¬ 
tions not too widely heralded, or, in the field at large, relatively 
obscure persons, incidents, and questions. 

Any work in the high school involving comparisons of different 
accounts should be reduced to a definite system. The pupil should 
do more than read the accounts and report his general impres¬ 
sions. He should carefully tabulate point by point, either in 
parallel columns or on separate cards, each fact or opinion in the 
accounts and then compare point by pioint. It is only after careful 
training that impressions gained merely by reading are in any way 
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to be depended upon. Many intelligent persons overlook striking 
differences even in dealing with veiy familiar material. Classes 
made up of teachers have repeatedl}' failed, with the materials 
definitely before them, to detect anj' difference, except in phrase- 
olog>% between the command to keep the Sabbath as stated in 
Deuteronomy v, 12-16, and in Exodus xx, 8-12. 

The interest of pupils in problems designed to convey impres¬ 
sions of what is involved in arriving at the truth about the past 
will be stimulated by occasional reference to Sf)ecific achieve¬ 
ments of historical criticism. How did Lorenzo \'alla prove the 
donation of Constantine a forger}- ? * How did Champollion 
decipher Egyptian hierogK-phics ? * By what process was the 
famous story that “as the first thousand years of our calendar 
drew to an end, in every land of Eurojje the jjeople expected w-ith 
certainty the destruction of the world” shown to be a mere 
legend.?® How did Professor Dunning prove that George Ban¬ 
croft wrote President Johnson’s first annual message ? ^ Not only 
may an account of the problem and its solution be presented, but 
some of the steps in the solution may occasionally be taken in 
cla^. First-year pupils in the high school, knowing how Cham¬ 
pollion reached the conclusion that a certain group of characters 
made up the name Ptolemy and another group the name Cleo- 
I»tra, will, with the two groups placed upon the blackboard 
Aemselves readffy do a little deciphering. The names written in’ 
hien^lyphics are as follows: 
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The class may be asked to pick out the signs which are identical 
m the two groups and compare their positions with the letters in 
the names above each cartouche. Thus sign Xo. i in cartouche 
Xo. I is seen to be the same as sign X*o. 5 in cartouche Xo. 2. The 
first letter in Ptolemy is P and the fifth letter in Cleopatra is P. 
What is the natural inference? Before the comparison has been 
completed the class should be told that signs 10 and ii alwavs 
accompany feminine names. 

itli the characters thus discovered, the class mav examine 
cartouche Xo. 3. 



Knowing from cartouches Xos. i and 2 the signs i, 2, 4, 5, 7, 
and S, the class may write out the equi\'alents in our own alpha¬ 
bet, lea\-ing blank spaces for the unkn own characters. They will 
then readily see how a scholar might at once su rmis e that the 
cartouche contains the name Alexander and that the values of 
three additional signs have been discovered. The teacher need 
not be surprised if. after such a lesson, a demand arises for signs 
sufficient to enable pupils to write their own names in hiero- 
gh'phics.^ The exercise in a somewhat simplified form has been 
tried with success even in a sixth grade. 

In considering the range of material a\'ailable for school exer¬ 
cises in historical criticism, account should be taken of possibilities 
offered by microphotography. This invention, known since about 
1S70, has. in the present centuiy, been so developed as to hold 
promise of eventually supph*ing for scliools microcopies of mate¬ 
rial now inaccessible outside of great libraries and even there 
subject to restrictions which prevent any general use. Auto¬ 
matic cameras are now reproducing on mo\'ing tilm . at a cost of 
from half a cent to three cents per page, newspapers, books, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts. De\'ices for reading the micro- 

1 For nuterials see Budge, E. Wallis. Tht Mummy, second edition, Cambridge, 
England, University Press, 1S94, pp. 36 ^ 375 - 
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copies and also for projection on a screen are multiplj'ing and can 
be secured at a cost ranging from a few dollars to $300. Scholars 
have been making considerable use of microcopies with various 
kinds of reading devices. Librarians have been considering the 
possibilities from the librarj' point of view, and projects are now 
under way for filming large masses of material. In Minnesota, 
for example, Gratia CountrjTnan has been directing the filming of 
a complete file of the Minneapolis Evening Journal. In Europe, 
microfilms of desired material can be secured from tbe British 


Museum, the Biblioth^ue Nationale, and numerous other great 
libraries; in the United States, from the Library' of Congress, the 
Huntington Libraiy, the New York Public Libraiy% the Libraiy* 
of Columbia University, and the Library of the University of 
Chicago. There is a growing literature on the subject, and a 
quarterly, The Journal of Documentary Reproduction, was founded 
in 1938 by the American Library' Association. 


Exercises in historical construction of the kind suggested for 
the elementary school may be continued in the high school, with 
the addition of some illustrations of historical organization drawn 
from the practice of historians. The principle of grouping facts 
according to kind and of arranging each kind in chronological 
order can be extended and used with profit as a basis for drill and 
review. The Indian question in the United States, the tariff, 
mtemal improvements, slavery, the monev of the United States' 
and other similar topics, treated in this wav. should each caU up 
readily a procession of dates attended by associations that bring 
definitely mto view the main facts relating to each topic so far as 
devetoped. This plan makes possible a variety of interesting 
studies of the relations of facts within a group to each other and 
to facts m other groups, studies which give to cause and effect in 
^tory a meanmg qmte different from that ordinarily conveyed 
by a ready-made enumeration of cause and effect 
H the burdOT imposed upon the memoir by learning a con- 

^ A. ^ accomplished by a distribution of 

topics. At the begummg of the year, say to A I want you to be 
our specialist on American slavery. As the work goes on you are 
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to enter in your noteUjek ever>thinK thit has. any brarin* on 
slaver>- 'S ou are to know definitely the dates the MtuatwM and 
their relations to other situations Whenew wr are in A>uU oo 
any question connected with slavery, we shall turn to you (or 
mfoiroation. Say to K; ‘ You are to be our specialist on the 
tantt.” and repxat the directions given for ^laver> It is easy in 
this way to assign to each member of the class sonw spertal topic 
for which he is to be indivi«lua!ly responsible thrt»uKhout the >-ear 
Have the wh<de class copy all the ubles compiled but do nf»t 
hold all responsible for all the tables. All will find these tables 
useful in general re%-iews where general reviews are required 
All will obtain new light on the relations of facts to each other 
The plan can be applied in developing the history* of any countrs' 
It 15 quite possible to leave the pupil at the end of his high 
school course with fairly definite impressions of hLstor> both as a 
process of establishing and organizing truth and as a body of 
organized truth. It is too much to expect to leave him with habits 
of investigation so firmly fixed and with a mind so c^-n to his¬ 
torical e\idence as to insure him against all future lapses from the 
historical treatment of historical data. There are too many mel¬ 
ancholy examples of failure on the part even of highlv trained 
historical specialists to apply the principles of historical science, 
to leave room for any such pious expectation. It is. howoTT. 
permissible to hope that a tendency- may be de>'eloped to treat 
ordinary* data historical in character with some degree of discrim¬ 
ination. It is piermissible to hope that a foundation may be laid 
for an intelligent appreciation of histories. It is something merely 
to be protected against the gilded historical rubbish so extensively 
advertised in periodicals and in special circulars, and so often 
commended by cr ojfkio critics of the class vaguely described b\' 
book agents as the “best people.” The “best people” may buy a 
ten-volume history- of the world conrinced of its enormous erudi¬ 
tion by the statement in capital letters that it is “the most 
scholarly work of its time.” It must be, for the author spent three 
whole years in prep>aring it. A graduate from a high school oug^t 
to know that ten-volume scholarship ranging over such a field and 
three years of preparation are hopelessly incompatible. 



THE TREATMENT OF CURRENT EVENTS 


I N 1676 Christian Weise suggested that the teaching of histor}' 
should begin with current events and assumed that teachers 
would know what he meant. In the eighteenth centun* man y 
school authorities made the teaching of current events a require¬ 
ment and assumed that teachers would know what the require¬ 
ment meant. In the Lnited States the teaching of current events 
has become so common that it supports a vast output of periodical 
literature covering current events for schools. But current events 
are still left, even by makers of dictionaries, to define themseh^. 

ViTiat is a current event In the \’ague language of popular 
discussion it may seem to be something that is now going on. It 
may even seem to be something that is going to be. “Coming 
events cast their shadows before’’ in newspaper or other an¬ 
nouncements. and the shadows at least are current. But before 
a thing can be an actual event it must hare happened, and after 
it has happened it is a part of the past. A current event is, then, 
an event of recent occurrence. How recent? In the varied prac¬ 
tice of schoob current events may be events of yesterday recorded 
in daily newspapers, events of a week ago recorded *in weekly 
publications, events of a month ago recorded in monthly publica¬ 
tions. Sometimes events of three months ago recorded in quar¬ 
terly pubUcations, and eren events of a year ago recorded in 
yearbooks, are regarded as current events. At what age does an 
erent cease to be a current erent and take on the digniU' or indi<r- 
mty of history-? Any approach to history through current evente 
that somewhere there is a line to be crossed. On one side 
of the hne events ate current es-ents; on the other side of the line 
events are history. The line is made important bv an assumption 
<M and yet al«y, new. that current events function Jecij^ev 
are cvTtnl and that history- can function only- to the extent to 
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whidi it is detennined by current events. But if the distinguish¬ 
ing feature of history- is its indirect method of arri\-ing at knowl¬ 
edge, it is not the age of an event that makes it history-; it is the 
method of arri\-ing at knowledge of the event. The line between 
what we call current events and what we call histor\- is crossed 
where our own direct obser\-ation of events ceases. Beyond that 
line aU is history- the instant it happrens; beyond that line knowl¬ 
edge can be acquired only by the historical method; beyond that 
line the study of events in any sense ‘‘current” is a study of 
history-. 

The historical method, while inescapable in the studv of current 
events, may be, and usually has been, applied without conscious 
recogmtion and only in part. Thus applied it has Welded much 
critical interpretation of given facts without touching the question 
of how the given facts were established. An outstanding example 
is offered by the procedure of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, organized in r937 and now enlisting the cooperation of 
‘‘ approximately 500 high schools and colleges and adult groups 
in churches, forums, and various ciWc associations.” The general 
nature of the procedure may be gathered from an address by 
Clyde R. Miller on H(ru: to detect and analyze Propaganda. Pro¬ 
fessor Miller establishes propaganda by definition and then looks 
at samples in the historical way, but arrives at his method through 
personal experience and reflection and gives no hint of awaren^ 
that he is traversing ground occupied by treatises on historical 
methodolog\-. From given facts he arrives by interpretation at 
other facts. That is a legitimate application of the historical 
method. But the validity.- of facts thus established depends upon 
the validity of the given facts, and this aspect of the historical 
method Professor Miller fails specifically to note.^ 

When, in 1939, a declared state of war in Europe was only three 
davs old. we were cautioned over the radio by the President of the 
E’nited States and by various news commentators to be sure of om 
facts before we began to interpret them. Some radio commen- 


»Professor Millers address virzs delivered at the Town Hall. New York City, 
Februaiy- 20.1939, and is published as .4 Tcrjm Halt Pamphl-ci. For facts concerning 
the Institute, see p. 22 of the pamphlet. 
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tators even imconsciously suggested fragmentary’ applications of 
the historical method in telling us how to test the information 
streaming from Europe. Similar suggestions appeared in news¬ 
paper editorials. This was highly useful service and should by all 
means be continued throughout the war and afterward. We have 
grown familiar with the parting salute of radio new'S reporters, 
“For further particulars, see your newspap)ers.” With radio 
commentators and newspapers teaching us the rules and prin¬ 
ciples of historical criticism, it may become sufficient to say to 
teachers of current events, “For further particulars, see your 
treatises on historical methodology’.” Teachers will then be pre¬ 
pared, and in a mood, consciously to apply to school instruction 
in current events the rules and principles of historical criticism. 

That school instruction should cultivate a critical attitude 


toward current events has now become axiomatic in educational 
discussions in the United States. But this usually seems to imply 
only a critical interpretation of given facts. Accounts of current 
events in daUy newspapers or weekly or monthly publications 
seem in general to be treated as assured knowledge, to be learned 
Md redted like a textbook, or to be presented by indiddual pupils 
in special reports, or to be read and discussed in class. Pupils 
interpret the given facts, look for hidden motives, approve or dis¬ 
approve of policies, actions, incidents, circumstances, appear- 
anc^. Opinions flow freely. Seventh-grade pupils may disagree 
with the President of the United States, and even with their 
t^er. A cntical attitude toward the interpretation of facts is 
thus undoubtedly cultivated. But this attitude can be acquired 
without acquiring any discrimination in estimating degrees of 
probability m the facts which are interpreted. We can be highly 
cnticd m our mterpretation and quite uncritical in what we 
^c^t a^fact, and our conclusions wiU then scarcely deserve to be 
c^ed critical. An uncritical attitude toward what is accepted as 

is wrong with the world. 

sav they actually 

say or do what is reported? Some teachers are already bringing 

to T"““ Can any trailg 

that Ignores these questions be caUed critical? ^ 
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Prople unable to read, but able to hear oral reports, have 

special reasons for acquaintance with the vagaries of oral tradi* 
tion. But even people who are able to read derive a large part of 
their information about current events from oral tradition. If we 
check our own individual experience, we shall probably find that 
in most of our casual conversation with fellow mortak, barring 
exchanges on health and the weather, we are either receiving or 
tra n s mi tting oral tradition about current events. It is therefore 
important, though not always diplomatic, to be aware of the 
limitations of oral tradition. 

Foundations for this awareness can be laid in the lower grades 
of the elementary school. Children begin early to Hi<y^iQg what 
“he said” or “she said” that somebody else said or did thU 
morning or yesterday or last week, and through such experiences 
can be made conscious of the nature of oral tradition and of what 
happens to oral tradition as it travek. Said John to Fred: “I 
thought I saw a bear in the woods yesterday, and my, did I run! 
But my father said it was only a big black stump.” Said Fred 
to Dick: “Did you hear about John? He thought he saw a bear 
in the woods yesterday and ran all the way home.” Said Dick 
to James: “Did you hear about John? He was chased by a 
bear yesterday and isn’t over hk scare yet.” Said James to 
Charles: “Did you hear about John? He was almt^t caught by 
a bear. The bear chased him for a mile. He ran so fast that he 
lost his hat.” The desirability of getting the story from John 
himself can be grasped by a child of six. Older children may look 
at John himself rather critically and wonder if even what John 
says k true. Above a sixth grade, pupik may need to be told 
only that when they are tracking down stories about each other 
they are tracking down oral tradition. They have doubtless 
often asked each other: “Who told you that?” and have thus 
taken the first step in the criticism of oral tradition. They have 
doubtless in some cases of personal concern traced oral tradition 
to its source with significant results. A class period devoted 
to exchanging such experiences may bring out all that k essen¬ 
tial in dealing with oral tradition. For the next day pupik may 
be asked to Ikt in one colunm all the events of yesterday, 
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great and small, that they hear about during the day and in 
another column all the events of yesterday, great and small, that 
they read about, and at the end of the day count the number of 
events in each column. The results may stimulate interest in the 
appraisal of oral tradition and in\'ite useful thinking about such 
familiar citations of sources as ‘Jones tells me,” ‘Mrs. Browm 
says,' ‘ I see by the papers,” “I heard a man say,” and “It is 
said.” 


Reading about current events is so generally associated with 
newspapers that current events may be regarded as synonymous 
with news. Newspapers in the sense of publications devoted to 
general news and appearing at regular intervals date from the 
first quarter of the seventeenth centur>'. The Acta Diumi posted 
in the Forum gave ancient Romans official news. Copies were 
sometimes sent to the pro\-inces, and a disputed jjassage in Juvenal 
(IX, 84) has been interpreted as impl>'ing some circulation of 
private copies. The Chinese as early as the sLxth centuiy* a.d. 
appear to have had something like a newsj)af)er in a monthly 
publication devoted to official news. In Europe the ^Titmg of 
news letters had become a regular profession before the mvention 
of printing, and to some extent stUl persists. With the printing 
press established, printed news pamphlets began to appear as 
occasional publications and still appear when indi\iduals or 
organizations wish to present special kinds of news which mav 
have been omitted from newspapers or reported in a manner 
unsatisfactor>' to those who issue the pamphlets. But to qualify 
as a newspaper a publication must appear at regular intervals, 
^d thk step, as taken in the seventeenth centur>', marked the 
begmmng of what we now recognize as newspapers. It was the 
e^tence of newspapers in Germany in 1676 that turned the 
attention of Weise to the use of current events in the teaching of 
ffistor>. Gov’emment restrictions on printed periodicals were 
however so severe that written news-letters continued to dr- 
cu^ were only graduaUy supplanted by newspapers. 

trutt fou^ “ 1'™“" “ of attaining 

^4 found early expression. “In one thing onlv will I ™ld to 

nobody, announced the founder of the C(iaa<te*Fro»« in 1631, 
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“ I mean the endeavour to get at the truth. At the same time I do 
not always guarantee it, being con\'inced that among five hundred 
dispatches written in haste from all countries it is impossible to 
escape passing something from one correspondent to another 
which will require correction by Father Time.” ^ As newspapers 
multiplied. Father Time no doubt found more and more to 
correct, and even today, with all the marvelous checks on accu¬ 
racy* now possible, is kept veiy* busy. 

That newspapers are lacking in veracity is an old charge, and 
one with which we are quite familiar in the United States. 
Throughout our histoiy* since the eighteenth centuiy* there have 
been readers, especially readers in pubhc life, who have denounced 
newspapers. Their most riolent feelings were expressed by 
President Jefferson in 1807 in language which to some readers 
may still seem pertinent. Answering a letter, Jefferson wrote: 


To your request of my opinion of the manner in which a newspaper 
should be conducted, so as to be most useful, I should answer, “by 
restra inin g it to true facts & sound principles only.” Yet I fear such a 
paper would find few subscribers. It is a melancholy truth, that a 
suppression of the press could not more compleady deprive the nadon 
of it’s benefits, than is done by it’s abandoned prosdtudon to false¬ 
hood. Nothing can now be believed which is seen in a newspajjer. 
Truth itself becomes suspicious by being put into that polluted vehicle. 
The real extent of this state of misinformation is known only to those 
who are in situadons to confront facts within their knowledge with the 
lies of the day. I really look with commiseradon over the great body 
of mv fellow citizens, who, reading newspapers, live & die in the belief, 
that they have known something of what has been passing in the world 
in their time; whereas the accounts they have read in newspajjers are 
just as true a histoiy of any other f)eriod of the world as of the present, 
except that the real names of the day are affixed to their fables. Gen¬ 
eral facts mav indeed be collected from them, such as that Europ>e is 
now at war, that Bonaparte has been a successful warrior, that he has 
subjected a great p)ortion of Europe to his will, &c., &c.,; but no details 
can be relied on. I will add, that a man who never looks into a neyrs- 
pap)er is better informed than he who reads them; inasmuch as he who 
knows nothing is nearer to truth than he whose mind is filled with 


1 Quoted by Salmon, Luc>' M., The Srxspjper and the Historian, New York, 
1923. p. 10. 
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falsehoods & errors. He who reads nothing will still learn the great 
^ts, and the details are all false.^ 

It is of course absurd for auiyone to say that he believes nothing 
which he reads in newspapers. It is equally absurd to believe 
everj'thing. It is not less absurd to believe only what we want to 
believe. The cultivation of a more intelligent attitude should 
begin as soon as children begin to read newspapers. 

Where there is a school paper, discrimination in the reading 
of news may begin with the school news in the latest issue of that 
p)aper. As early at least as the seventh grade, pupils may be 
asked: Are the things reported in this number of our school paper 
really true? Did he, she, or they really say or do what is re- 
pwrted? Individual items may be assigned to individual pupils 
with instructions to find out what those who did or saw- the 
things think of what is reported. Sometimes the only witness will 
be the one that the item b about. If he says that the report b 
untrue, what b to be done about it ? Sometimes a pupil will say of 
hb item: “ I was thereand at once declare the item true. Is that 
enough or should there be talk with other witnesses? If some 
other witnesses say that the item is true and some say that it is 
untrue, what b to be done about it ? In the course of the discus¬ 
sion evidence and the weight of evidence should berome intel¬ 
ligible and fa mili ar terms. The outcome of the discussion is 
likely to be that some items are found to be wholly true, some 
only partly true, and some uncertam. Having thus read with 
discrimination the school news in the school piapier, pupils may 
pass to the general local news in a newspiapier. 

WTiere there b no school paper, a preliminarv' exerdse with 
evidena and the weight of evidence may take the form of having 
pupfls “write up” exactly what happened during a lesson or 
at a school entertainment or in some other series of events of 
which aU of them were witnesses. Pomts of agreement and 
disagreement revealed by corapjarbon of the reports will raise 
questions similar to those rabed by the school paper, and furnish 

equally desirable preparation for dealing with local news in a 
newspi^ier. 

Qooted by S a lmo n, Lucy M., oy. cit., pp. 425-426. 
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In a smaU community with a local newspaper, a study can 
ea^y be made of how the local paper gets its local news. The 
e^tor, if invited, will usually be glad to cooperate. A m^ y 
visit the newspaper plant and learn from the editor himseli 
how he “does it.” He will probably not betray pec^e so willing 
to see their names in the paper that they send or bring in perm 
accounts of their activities. He may name people who always 
have something for him when he stops to ask: “VMiat do yxni 
know ? ” He may explain that much comes to him when be se^ 
to be only loahng in the comer drugstore or along the street 
exchanging remarks with passers-by. He may talk freely about 
the difficulty of getting any information at all about some things 
and the general difficult* of getting things “exactly right.' 
If he employs reporters, he may explain what is needed to make a 
good reporter. In school, with copies of the local paper befort 
them, pupils may pick out items that they know about be 
cause they “were there,” or that their parents know about 
because they “were there,” and compare their own impressions 
or the impressions of their parents with the accounts in the 
paper. Such comparison may re\'eal differences which suggest 
that either the newspaper or the memories of pupils or parenU 
must be at fault. Managed with discretion, selected pupils may 
then be sent to interview known witnesses in the town. If Um 
newspa^r contains no items of which pupils or their parenti 
have direct knowledge, intervnews with witnesses wiff naturally b< 
the first step. In any case, points on which all of the witnesses 
agree will of course be accepted as fact. Points on which th( 
witnesses disagree must be settled, if at all. by the weight ol 
evidence. Here some pupil may suggest that what Mr. A says is 
worth more than what all of the other witnesses together maj 
say. This may stir another pupil to suggest that what Mr. B sa)r! 
is worth more than what Mr. A saj-s. Other witnesses may thci 
find defenders. The bias of friendships, loyalties, and family tie 
may become angrily apparent. Such a situation, if created, will b< 
typical of situations which have been used as arguments against 
training children to be critical. The whole proceeding may seen 
preposterous, or at least vmwise and unfair. But children withou 
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training begin, before they reach a seventh grade, to raise the 
question of credibility about each other, and even about their 
elders, including teachers. Samples ranging from “I don’t 
believe it” to “You’re a liar” may be gathered on almost any 
playgroimd. In conversations among children the question of 
what to believe is often determined wholly by the question of who 
said it. That experience of this kind should prompt pupils to 
balance witnesses agmnst each other in a class exercise which 
directly invites it is to be expected and desired. Accompanied by 
analysis and appraisal of pupil equipment for decided opinions 
about witnesses, discussion can usually be so managed as to 
avoid scandal. 

Each item should be approached with the question: “Is it 
true?” The answer may be a positive “yes,” a positive “no,” or 
only a state of uncertainty. The three types of answers are 
equally desirable, and it is desirable that all of them should 
appear in the experience. 

Visits to newspaper plants in large cities are more complicated 
but entirely feasible. The great newspapers have guides who at 
r^ular intervals conduct visitors through various departments 
and e^lain t hing s. A school class can usually malcp a special 
appointment for a visit and for a lecture by a representative of 
the paper, with opportunities for questions by the dace Even 
in a large city there may be local news which pupils can rhprk by 
interviewing witnesses with results similar to those obtained in 
a small community. 

A simpler exerdse, and one feasible in any community, is to 
have a class attend in a body, with notebooks in hand, some 
pubUc meeting impor^t enough to suggest that it will probably 
be described in detail in the newspapers. A seventh grade should 
be provided with an outline of what to note. A dace in the 
senior high school i^y be told merely to take careful notes. U 
accounts do appear in the new^pers, pupils may compare their 
notes with the longest newspaper account. UsuaUy there will be 

^eement with some of the details in the newspaper. UsuaUy 

T ^ disagreement among pupils about some details. 

Judged by the details on which aU of the pupils agree, are the 
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detaUs in the newspaper true ? Judged by the weight of evidence, 
are the details in the newspaper true ? Here, as in the interview¬ 
ing exercises, the answers to be expected are in part a positive 
“yes,” in part a positive “no,” and in part a state of uncertainty. 

The results of a single exercise are not of course to be taken as 
proof of general accuracy or inaccuracy in the treatment of local 
news by a newspaper. Pupils will readily see that much further 
checking, extending over a number of issues of a newspaper, 
would be necessary to justify any generalizing about it. Some¬ 
times an exercise will prove so intriguing that pupils will suggest 
further checking. It might be interesting thus to establish a 
general reputation for the newspaper most familiar to pupils. 
But the primary' purpose is not to judge a newspaper; it is merely 
to bring within the experience of pupils a process, and for that 
purpose a single exercise will be sufficient. 

Attention may next turn to a newspaper’s indications of its 
sources. For most local news the only indications may be those 
found in the body of news articles. In large cities there is, how¬ 
ever, much specialization in local news, and expert reporters of 
special kinds of news may have their names attached to news 
articles. Names of special rep)orters of baseball or football or 
prize fights or screen p>erformances may be cited as examples 
likely to be familiar to some pupils. For other than local news, 
pupils wUl readily find three general kinds of indications: 

(1) Labels that p>oint to special but unnamed correspondents: 
“Special to the Times,” “Special telegram to the Times,” “Special 
cable to the Times,” “Wireless to the Times,” etc. 

(2) Labels that pwint to news associations: “AP,” “UP,” “By the 
Associated Press,” “Bv the United Press,” “International News 
Sei^fice,” “Reuter,” “Havas,” etc. 

(3) Named correspondents. 

Anon\Tnous “specials” from a small community offer in that 
community' occasion for asking selected pupils to find out who the 
correspondents of outside newspapers are. WTiat is thus learned 
may invite special scrutiny of aU anonymous “specials” from 
<;mall communities. For anonymous “specials” from large cities 
it is usually safe to assume trained reporters. 
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Associations for the gathering and distribution of news began 
to be important more than a centurj' ago and are now in evidence 
throughout the world. Such an association may cover the general 
news of a single city, the general news of a single country, special 
kinds of news in varjong areas, the general news of the entire 
world; it may be under Government control; it may be a coopera¬ 
tive organization for the exchange of news between members and 
under the control of members; it may be a corporation organized 
to gather and sell news for profit. For the general facts about 
news agencies, pupils may consult encj^clopedias. Teachers may 
read the critical discussion m The Neuspaper and the Historian 
by Lucy M. Salmon.^ News associations issue much descriptive 
material which can be had for the asking. In a large city there 
may be offices maintained by such associations. The telephone 
book will show what associations are thus represented and where 
the offices are. A teacher making the rounds will usuallv receive 
courteous attention and documentary material. Uj>-to-date 
information may also be seemed at the office of almost any news¬ 
paper that uses the service of news associations. 

In the United States, the outstanding associations are the 
Associated Press and the United Press. As these are the associa¬ 
tions most frequently cited in newspapers likely to be used in 
American schools, American pupils should have some fairlv 
definite information about them. They should know that the 
Associated Press is a cooperative organization for the exchange of 
news between members, now including about 1300 newspapers, 
and that the United Press is a corporation organized to sell news 
for profit and now selling news to about 900 newspapers in the 
United States and about 350 in foreign countries. They should 
know that the ambition of each of these associations is to have a 
reporter wherever in the entire world news may “break” and to 
secure accurate and impartial stories regardless of obstacles or 
costs.* Other matters to which attention may be called include 


* New York, 1923. See Chapter V. 

A * of November 5, 1933, reprinted bv the 

.he. Cdhi ™ releej' 

tet person to greet him was a correspondent of the .Associated Press “ t 
su.d a.e .t h»,e.... said Cdhi, -I 
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the number ci full-Ume rrpnrler* emfiiuT'ird hr emcii MamiriatMRi, 
the miles ol wire tMed hy cwch. the fatal numb er of ward« m t^ 
daily <34 hours‘ output ol news by each the ~n——[~nmt nl 
news amonff nesrspapers artordh« to in^vklual me t is and ah»ty 
to pay, and the total oosi to each aewKsatioa f4 its entire srrvke 
The best indications nl aesrs n^urces may seem to hr the names 
of the rrpr»rters Such indicatincis have m rrrent years shown a 
marked tendency to increase ' Our freat a ew s fiapers whdr aimit 
ing themselves of the fuB service of the A P. or the I’ P or br«th, 
have expert correspondents of their own in the chael cities ci the 
world and often publish more nesrs under the names of such onrre 
spondents than under the names of n e w t assodatKUM Resfwmn 
bility for news is thus dehnitety hied Hut errtaia questions 
remain Given a named reporter what dors the name tc9 m> 
Do we know anything about the named reporter If not. can we 
learn anything about the named reporter^ Pupds may osmsull 
Who's Who. If we can learn nothing about the named reporter is 
the name important ? Is news reported by a named reporter sn o r t 
likely to be true than other nesrs? MTiy? 

Passing to what b reported, we ask o# news whether whofiy 
anon>'Tnous or carrying any label from anonymious 'Special'' In 
named reporters: How did the reporter know ? W as he a witness 
of what he reports ? Does he tell only what he himsetl observed ? 
Did he talk with some other witness ? I>id he talk with more than 
one witness ? Does he report conflicting evidence or only ^s own 
conclusions? If the reporter was not a witness how did he get 
the news? From some one who was a witness? fmm several wit¬ 
nesses ? from some one who had only '* heard about it ” ? fmm 
sev’eral such persons? Was the reporter’s source a document that 
b. something in writing or print ? THd he read the document or 
only “ hear ” about it ? All erf these questions are of course to he 
understood as inclusive of women reporters 

br m coTT«|»nd«it for tte P ~ “Hr •«. wMi tke wrtlrrd ^ 
condnoes “ .\i»d I vo dmibi that if w s ttea mpu***a^ _ 

be wnt in the other directiori, there, too. he w* fad m A P^wnw «n the |m 
Incidents of snnilnr iiHp'>rt hnee been recorded by the t ritul 
‘ In PM. which announces itsdf as ‘ a new kind of i**"U*l>*» 
reporter is always (rieen. 


afthr 
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Such questions applied to selected news should be so impressed 
that pupils wiU habitually ask them. They are questions that the 
critical reader of news is constantly asking. The answers in many 
cases appear in the body of the news. The reporter names his 
sources. \STiere nq direct indications appear, analysis of the 
report will often suggest the nature of its sources. Where analysis 
reveals no indications, the reader may guess from the nature of the 
news at any source from innocent Dame Rumor to the anonjunous 
manufacture of some deliberate liar. 

After analysis of a news report wiU come comparison with at 
least one other rejxut of different origin. An Associated Press 
report may be compared with a United Press rep>ort. A report by 
one named correspondent may be compared with a report by 
another named correspondent- Things on which two or more 
independent reports agree may be accepted as fact. Things on 
which they disagree must be settled, if at aU, by the weight of 
evidence. If the source is a document, comparison wiU of course 
be with the document. For most ne’ws the only possible checking 
of facts wiU be through comparisons between different reports or 
compjarisons with documents. 

Another step in school exercises with news wiU be to examine 
the selection of news by a newspaper and the aUotment of space to 
different kinds of news. Through individual assignments aU the 
news of a day in a newspaper may be classified geographicaUv and 
according to kind. How much of the news is about the home town 
of the newspaper? How much is about the home state? How 
much is about other parts of the United States? How much b 
about other parts of the world? Passing from geographical db- 
tribution to kmds of news, how much of the news b about govern¬ 
ment and poUtics? How much is about science and education? 
How much b about religion ? How much is about sports ? How 
much is about accidents and crimes? Other kinds of news will 
readffy suggest themselves, but exhaustive classification is not 
necessary. Three or four kinds of news may suflSdently illustrate 
a newspaper’s selection and apportionment of news. Each pupU 

rejwrt on one question, and the results wiU be compared in 
class. In the junior high school it b usually wbe to confine 
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assignments to a single newspaper, leaving the teacher to maFo 
such comparisons with other newspapers as the teacher’s time for 
investigation may permit. In the senior high school half a dozen 
or more newspapers of different t>T)es and from different cities 
may be used — papers, for example, from New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. If such papers are not locally available, 
copies can easily be secured from the publishers. They should all, 
of course, be of the same date. Assignments can be so adjusted 
that, while each pupil is made responsible for only one question 
about one newspaper, all of the newspapers wUl be covered, and 
comparisons can then be made in class, question by question. A 
single day’s news in half a dozen newspapers is not to be taken as 
cx)nclusive of any universal law in the newspaper world. Geo¬ 
graphical distribution, kinds of news, and proportions naturally 
vary from day to day with news that happens to “break.” But a 
single day’s news, even in a single newspaper, classified by pupils, 
will give them an experience calculated to make more intelligible 
the generalizations of others about the selection of news by news¬ 
papers, the relation between the selection of news and the treat¬ 
ment of news, and the motives behind the selection of news. 

Criticism of newspapers has from the beg i n n i n g found the chief 
motive behind the selection and treatment of news by this or that 
newspaper to be propaganda. This is a subject which in the last 
twenty years has reached large proportions in the consciousness 
of Americans and which, in the United States, is now being widely, 
systematically, politically, psychologically, historically, and 
sometimes hysterically explored. 

Propaganda may be regarded broadly as any advocacy of a 
“cause,” or narrowly as any advocacy of a “cause” of which we 
disapprove. In either case the advocacy may be open and avowed 
or concealed. Open advocacy may be regarded as propaganda 
onlv when we suspect improper motives. A search for concealed 
advocacy may in aU cases be regarded as a search for propaganda. 
Much news may thus escape classification as propaganda. What 
is regarded as propaganda may, however, be more inclusive. 
“A little more than a year ago,” said Professor Miller in the 
address to which reference has already been made, “a group of 
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scholars organizing the Institute for Propagantk Analy^, after 
a good many hours of argument, arrived at this definition: As 
generally understood, propaganda is an expression of opinion or 
action by individuals or groups, deUberately designed to influence 
opinions or actions of other individuals or groups with reference 
to pre-determined ends.’” * The determining factor in classifica¬ 
tion thus appears to be intent to influence opinion or action. On 
this basis, without violence to the plain meaning of intent, almost 
anything in a newspaper may be regarded as propaganda. Even 
the subscription rates may be regarded as propaganda. Indeed, 
since one intent of every- newspap)er is to secure and retain sub¬ 
scribers, the whole make-up of a newspaper may be regarded as 
propaganda. Simpler but equally inclusive definitions have 
entered dictionaries. 

However propaganda may be defined by scholars or by others, 
it is clear that we have become nationally suspicious of propa¬ 
ganda and that the contradictory- reports now reaching us from 
countries at war are daily making us more suspicious. “We are 
fooled by propaganda chiefly because we don’t recognize it w-hen 
we see it,” says Professor Miller, and to help us recognize it 
nam es “seven common propaganda devices.” * The more we are 
helped, the more suspicious we are likely to become. This is no 
doubt in many cases desirable. But after we have detected prop¬ 
aganda are we to dismiss all the facts alleged as “nothing but 
propaganda”? That is scarcely intelligent. Propaganda b not 
necessarily the manufacture of confirmed liars, and even con¬ 
firmed liars occasionally tell the truth. The establishment of 
propaganda by inference from “common propaganda devices” 
is one thing; the appraisal of facts alleged in such devices is quite 
a different thing. It is beyond doubt important to ask of news: 
Is it propaganda? Is it not also important to ask: Is the propa¬ 
ganda founded on facts which can be checked ? No new problems 
are raised by the second of these questions. All that is involved 
is the process of checking news in general. 

It is inevitable that news should be subject to propagandist 
control — control by government, control by big business, con- 

* A Tatm HaU PampUet, New York, 1939, p. 13. t /wa., o. 26. 
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trol by labor, cx)ntxol by parties and factions, control by “isms” 
of pressure groups, control by editorial poUcies, ideologies, and 
I)et aversions. ’ 

In most countries government control of news has been so 
exercised as to make a really “free press” impossible. Extreme 
exaniples of such control have in recent years been furnished by 
Russia, Germany, and Italy. The most notable exceptions have 
been the United States and Great Britain. In the United States, 
governments have their own publicity agents and indulge freely in 
propaganda, some of which our great news associations may be 
under pressure to distribute and our great newspajjers ma y be 
\mder pressure to publish. In wartime, pressure may approach 
control. There may be much **inspired” news, some suppression 
of news, some censorship of news. In Great Britain this may be 
true in a higher degree. Even the great British news association 
known as Reuter, in time of peace so free from government inter¬ 
ference and so bent on cold accuracy as to be almost an article of 
faith, is in time of war imder suspicion. But in the United States 
and Great Britain such government control of news as may be 
exercised in time of war or other great emergencj^ is understood to 
be temporary. In both countries the tradition of a “free press” 
is so firmly established that in ordinary times, apart from laws 
defining indecency, libel, and treason, newspapers may print, 
without government interference, any truth or any lie about any¬ 
thing in creation. With the latitude allowed in the United States, 
a newspaper may, so far as the Government is concerned, be 
about what it wants to be for financial or other reasons. It may 
conform to the highest standards of conventional respectability 
and good taste. It may, on the other hand, pander to the gutter 
tastes of humanity and under screaming headlines magnify the 
ultra-sensational, the morbid, and the filthy things of life. The 
presence in school of pupils from homes where only “yellow” 
newspapers are seen will suggest that in comparisons between 
newspapers some “yellow” newspapers should be included. 

In the general absence of government control in the United 
States, there is a free field for the exercise of other kinds of control. 
Where the control is a “cause” openly avowed, pupils may find 
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in the selection and treatment of news conclusive e\’idence of bias. 
Where no “cause” is avowed, investigation of the ownership of a 
newspaper, the reading of a few carefully selected editorials, and a 
listing of the biggest advertisers may create presumptions of news 
control to which pupils can refer the paper's selection and treat¬ 
ment of news. Some pupils may find no evidence of bias. Some 
pupils may find much e\'idence of bias. Class discussion ■will 
prepare the way for outside readings on the question of news con¬ 
trol or for a summarj' by the teacher of charges of news control 
and how they are met. WTiat should be the outcome? Some 
understanding of the problem of determining news control may 
reasonably be expected. Should anj-thing more be attempted or 
encouraged? Should issues between newspapers and their critics 
or between news associations and their critics be settled any¬ 
where in school ? This raises the general question: How should 
controversies created by current events be treated in school ? 

The question is itself controversial. Some teachers may say: 
“Keep any issue on which the parents of pupils are sharply 
di\aded out of the classroom.” The principle admits of applica¬ 
tion to the teaching of current events, but is likely to jdeld results 
very unrepresentative of what is really going on in the world and 
may take the life out of class discussion. Pupils discuss outside of 
school and hear discussed issues on which their elders are sharply 
di’vided and on which pupils often take sides with greater assur¬ 
ance than their elders. Should such ob'vious possibilities be 
ignored? If a critical attitude toward current events is desirable, 
the question answers itself. The simplest of critical exercises may 
lead to problems which bitterly di\dde humanity and are yet to 
be solved. Adjusted to the experience of pupils, the nature even 
of such problems can be made intelligible. To settle such prob¬ 
lems in school is another matter. Pupils will argue, often very 
shrewdly, and take sides in the most complicated of controversies 
to which a school exercise may lead them. WTjat to do about it 
may be a puzzling question. On principle it may seem clear that 
such discussion is presumptuous and should be discouraged. On 
principle it may also seem clear that, since such discussion among 
pupils is sure to occur outside of school, its appearance in school 
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should be greeted as opportunity for corrective critidsm. The 
tea<±er may ask: “Do we know enough to decide this question?” 
A little probing will usually bring a negative answer. “What 
more must we know before we can really decide?” This will 
require aid from the teacher. “ Is it possible for us to learn enough 
to decide the question?” This, too, will require aid from the 
teacher. In an inoffensive way pupils may thus be made con¬ 
scious of the limitations of their own knowledge and experientt. 
Very bumptious and cocksure pupils may need to have the range 
of their ignorance more drastically explored. But the limitations 
of the young should not be overemphasized. They may, after all, 
have a better understanding of a complicated controversy than 
many of their elders and at least an equal right to an opinion. 
Their taking of sides may have behind it information so accurate 
and so fairly selected and a course of reasoning so reasonable as to 
deserve hearty commendation by a teacher, even by a teacher as 
neutral as a teacher can be. WTiat limits should be imposed upon 
the expression of personal opinions by the teacher, when not 
defined by administrative rules, must be left to the conscience 
and discretion of the teacher.* But in siding against pupils there 
is one opinion, too often expressed by teachers, which may be 
regarded at best as either patronizing or superfluous and at worst 
as the last resort of age to protect itself against the young. This 
is the opinion that pupils will know better when they are older. 
It may of course be so presented as to be inoffensive. But then 
it may bring too much conviction. “ I shall know, beiug old,” may 
be an inducement to laziness in the young and an inducement to 
dogmatism in the old.- 

Editorials, editorial co mm ent by columnists and other special 
features, letters to the editor, and advertisements are subject to 
the same kinds of checking as news in general. Is there, then, no 
end to checking? To this it may be answered that there are some 
thin gs which few sensible readers ever stop to check. Among such 
thin gs are subscription rates, official weather reports, wedding 

*See Krey, A. C., “Dealing with controversial topics,” reprint from 
Senior High School Clearing House, October, 1933. 

* For a pungent criticism of school treatment of controveraal issues, see editorial 
by L. Kandel in Educational Forum, January, 1940, pp. 213-215. 
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ann ouncements, paid notices of births, deaths, and funerals, 
official proclamations, — pupils may be asked to extend the list. 
But with all allowance for exemptions, continuous and exhaustive 
checking of a newspaper as it appears from day to day is mani¬ 
festly impossible even for those who have nothing else to do. 
For ordinarj’ readers checking is severely limited. Most readers 
probably never even think of it- They simply believe or disbelieve 
what they read. School training in the process of checking will do 
much if it can establish habitual attention to indications of 
sources in news reports and suggest application of the process 
when decisions that must be made or lines of conduct that must be 
followed hang upon the truth or falsity of news reports. 

The news most suitable for the first steps in checking may in 
itself be utterly trivial. That need occasion no worry if it is 
understood from the beginning that all later exercises are to be 
guided by the question of what news is important enough to have 
value as information. That question may occasion a good deal of 
worry. Who .shall determine what is important? Shall pupils 
make their own selection of news for class discussion? Shall 
teachers make the selection ? Have either pupils or teachers any 
standards of selection except their own indi\idual tastes and 
interests? Are the tastes and interests of pupils, as much edu¬ 
cational philosophy since Rousseau woffid imply, a sufficient 
guide to what is important? Are the tastes and interests of 
teachers a better guide? Have you, the general public, or I, 
a unit in that public, any other standards? Are any other 
standards possible? Is the question of what is important itself 
so important that we should be conscious of what we by 
important? 

One day requests came from a class in history for adjournment 
to a room where the school radio was repjorting a baseball battle 
between the “Reds” and the “Yankees.” The teacher dismissed 
the requests with the question: “What difference does it make 
who wins ? ” That was a natural question for a history teacher to 
ask and may be interpreted as a profound question. If the funda¬ 
mental fact or law in all history is change, any news that marks 
change or helps to e^lain change in this changmg world does 
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make a difference and is, therefore, important. Here is apparently 
an objective standard. The difficulty b that when we seek 
to apply it we are confronted by the question: “What change b 
important enough to call for marking or explaining in school?” 
Again, what do we mean by important ? 

Consensus of opinion expressed in statistics has in many edu¬ 
cational matters been widely accepted as an objective standard. 
Taking a hint from this method of deter mining what is important, 
a teacher of current events may decide to introduce pupib to the 
method. Pupils who have already learned that newspapers differ 
widely in their selection of news may be asked: How can we find 
out what news the editors of newspapers think b most important? 
The answer to be expected b; “Look at the front page.” Avoid¬ 
ing “Extra,” “Sports,” and other “Special” editions, the front¬ 
page topics in a large city daily may then be Ibted. Do we agree 
with the newspaper that these topics are important? Are they 
important to us? Are they interesting? Let us see how many of 
these topics are front-page topics in some other newspapers. 
Comparable editions of five or six dailies of different types will, 
in ordinary times, show that only a few or none of the front¬ 
page topics found in the first newspaper appear as front-page 
topics in all of the other newspapers. If all of the front-page 
topics in all of the newspapers under examination are Ibted, as 
easily they may be through individual assignments, it may be 
foimd that only about five per cent of the total number appear 
as front-page topics in all of these newspapers. Does thb tell 
us what topics are most important? Are they important to us? 
Are they interesting? Similar exercises may be extended to 
weekly and monthly records of news, including periodicab 
specifically designed for use in school, and on to quarterly publica¬ 
tions and yearbooks. Where files of several publications rang^g 
from dailies to yearbooks are accessible, pupils may, through 
individual assignments, look for traces of the front-page news 
of a day in publications of the following week, the following 
month, and so on through following quarterly publication to 
yearbooks. The discovery that front-page news may dwindle 
in imoortance within a week, dwindle more within a month, and 
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escape any notice whatever within a year, may suggest consulta¬ 
tion with Father Time in judging the importance of the news 
that a day may bring forth. 

Any approach to finding what news is most important to most 
people may raise the question: “WTiat dillerence does it make?” 
Within the kinds of control already mentioned in discussing 
differences in the selection of news, “all the news that’s fit to 
print” will continue to be deter min ed by the individual standards 
of individual news publications, and each reader will go on reading 
what seems to him interesting or important. Analysis of the 
“it-is-important-to-me” principle may seem a more useful, if 
not the only useful, procedure. This may bring into operation 
the fundamental historical idea that everything is related to 
something else and that what makes any fact important is its 
relation to other facts. What makes news important is, then, 
its relation to something else. The felt or suspected relation 
may be to editorial policy'. That will be of obvious importance 
in checking news of importance to the individual reader. The 
relation may be to a “cause” of which the reader heartily ap>- 
proves or violently disapproves. That will obviously be im¬ 
portant. The relation may be to porsonal conduct or the conduct 
of special friends or spocial enemies. That will obviously be 
important. Can any item of news be important to anybody 
apiart from some felt or suspocted relation to something else? 
Can any item of news even be thought of in complete isolation ? 
If all this seems to bring us back to the standards with which we 
started, our own individual tastes and interests, these tastes and 
interests, it may be urged, are at the very least likely to be 
modified by a study of relations. 

One relation that seems inescapiable is the relation of current 
events to history. It is a relation which from the beginning has, 
in varying degrees, shapied the content of historical works and 
which in theory has often determined the entire content of 
history for schcxils. It is a relation which appiears every day in 
the newspapers. It may be merely the tenuous relation of “That 
reminds me.” A letter written by George Washington in 1787 
appears in a daily newspaper this morning and will doubtless 
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be used by some teachers in thdr next current-events lesson. 
The publication of the letter this morning is a current event. 
Does that impart to the letter itself the significance of a current 
event? There is no causal connection with anything in the 
present. The letter e^lains nothing in the present. It appears 
merely because two or three days ago something happened which 
reminded somebody of the letter. The same newspaper carries 
other items relating to events which happened before any one 
now living was bom. One of the items brings into currency a bit 
of ancient Egypt. Some of these will doubtless also be used by 
some teachers in their next cvurent-events lesson. Their publica¬ 
tion this morning is a current event. Does that impart to them 
the significance of current events? There is again no causal con¬ 
nection with anything in the present. The items explain nothing 
in the present. They appear for the same reason as the letter 
from George Washington. 

Many bits of history appear in newspapers and in school 
lessons in current events for no reason except that somebody 
happened to be reminded of them. There are also planned ways 
of being reminded. A current event may set somebody de¬ 
liberately searching for something of which the current event 
might properly be a reminder. The relation may then be one of 
likeness between a current event and a bit of history. Bits of 
history introduced either by chance or by design may be self- 
sufl&dent. A new way of demonstrating an old theorem in 
geometry may “ get into the papers” and remind somebody of the 
demonstration of the same theorem by Pythagoras. We ^ 
understand the earUer demonstration without knowing anything 
about Pythagoras except that he is said to have demonstra^ 
the theorem. An item about Professor Einstein may remind 
somebody of Newton’s law of gravitation. We can understand 
Newton’s law without knowing anything about Newton except 
his name. An item about a new kind of steam engine may remmd 
somebody of Watt’s steam engine. We can understand Watt s 
engine without knowing anything more about Watt. We can 
understand without their historical setting the antecedents of 
many things in the world today. But, when the relation between 
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current events and histor>' rises to causal connection, bits of 
history apart from the background which produced them become 
either meaningless or misleading. They may as precedents 
affect our attitude toward the current events which suggested 
them. But whether any resulting attitude is justified is a ques¬ 
tion zmswered perhaps too easily and with too much assurance 
by makers of social studies programs. The time-worn theory 
that the present should detehnine what to teach about the past 
is to-day probably more widely effective than ever before in the 
history of history tea chin g, with results deplorable for the ^luse 
of history, not only in Russia, Germany, and Italy, but in the 
United States. A critical attitude toward current events should 
include a critical attitude toward the relations between current 
events and histor>'.^ 

* News over the radio has the same sources as news in the newspapers and there¬ 
fore rails for no special discussion. 



CHAPTER XVII 


CORRELATION, FUSION, AND INTEGIL\TION 

I N 1915 correlation was still a tertn that conveyed sufl&ciently 
the purpose of those who were battering at the barriers be¬ 
tween school subjects. It expressed the purpose of those who 
desired only a fuller recognition of the ob\'ious fact that, as Vives 
put it in 1531, “all studies have a connection with one another 
and a certain afl&nity.” ^ It expressed the purpose of those whose 
logic seemed to require that all knowledge be thrown into one 
to be drawn up)on only as “felt needs” arose and then 
without any reference to subject boundaries. But some extrem¬ 
ists had already so modified their logic as to admit that some 
di\dsion of knowledge into compartments was necessaiy^ and in 
the United States three such compartments — general mathe¬ 
matics, general science, and the social studies soon emerged. 
The term “correlation” all but disapjjeared and its place was 
taken by the interchangeable terms “fusion” and “integration. 
Since then, “fusion” or “integrated” courses in the social studies 
have been in active comp>etition with history in jumor high schools 
and have made some progress at other school levels. 

In 1915 the correlation of historj-^ with other subjects invited 
a chapter of twenty-five pages which, since the arrival of fusion 
and integration, may seem to have lost all pertinence. But 
fusion or integration of the social studies is only a narrowing of 
correlation. Something has been taken away from the old idea 
of correlation, but nothing has been added. The issue raised m 
1915 between subjects with correlation at points of natural 
contact and a correlation which either impaired the integrity of 
subjects or obliterated subject boundaries is still an issue, wiA 
fusion or integration seeking to achieve for a limited part of the 
curriculum what the old correlation of the second U-pe sought to 

1 Watson, Foster, Vives on Educatiofij op. cii.^ p. 234. 
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achieve for the entire curriculum. School studies, it is true, 
inevitably change in content and interpretation of content with 
the changing conditions brought by the passage of time. The 
changes of the last twenty-five years in content and interpreta¬ 
tion of content within the field of the social studies have been so 
rapid, so numerous, and in some respects so radical, that any 
analysis older than the latest change may seem inapplicable to 
present relations within the field. But a glance at the position 
of history in correlation may still be {pertinent. 

Vives in 1531 found in history “the one study which either 
gives birth to or nourishes, develops, cultivates all arts.” “The 
medical art is,” he said, “collected from history, moral philos¬ 
ophy is built upon history^ the whole of law' flow's out of history’, 
a great part of theology' is history’.” ^ Ziller and others made 
history the center in applying to correlation the principle of 
concentration. The Committee of Seven agreed that “as a 
theoretical proposition, at least, the assertion that the story of 
life and the onward movement of men, not their language or their 
physical environment, should form the center of a liberal course, 
would seem to leave little ground for argument.” * History', 
with or without the name, certainly has been and is a background 
for all other social sciences. History may indeed be regarded as 
the only field in which all of the social sciences meet. History, 
with or without the name, is certainly a background for all fusion 
Of integrated courses in the social studies and may be regarded as 
the only field in which all of the social studies meet. However 
much history has itself been changed by the studies to which it 
has given birth or nourished, and it has beyond doubt been greatly 
changed by their influence, certain fundamental relations remain. 

The theater of events is a necessary part of their reality. It 
is in many cases the cause that produced them. Man makes his 
physical environment. He is also made by his physical environ¬ 
ment. The story of his life is in any case inseparable from his 
physical environment. Geography describes this environment. It 

* Watson, Foster, Vives on Education, op. cit., pp. 233-234. 

* American Historical Association, rA«5/«d>o/£rw<ofy in ... by 

the Committee of Seven, New York, 1899, p. 32. 
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must, in describing it, include the works of man. History without 
geography and geography without history are alike imthinkable. 

The relation foimd expression in correlated courses as far baci 
as the seventeenth century, and it became a tradition that the 
two subjects should appear together in the cxuxiculum. With or 
without planned correlation, the two subjects were commonly 
placed in the hands of the same teacher. Planned correlation 
always encountered an initial difl&culty. The history needed to 
illviminate geography might not be the history needed to illu¬ 
minate history; the geography needed to illiuninate history might 
not be the geography needed to illuminate geography. Planned 
correlation, while common in European schools, was viewed with 
suspicion by specialists in subject matter, and protests sometimes 
amoimted to denial of any relation between the two subjects. 
Professor Langlois in 1897 went so far as to write; 

“In France geography has long been regarded as a science 
closely related to histor>. An Agregation, which combines his¬ 
tory and geography, exists at the present day, and in the lycees 
history and geography are taught by the same professors. M^y 
people persist in asserting the legitimacy of this combination, 
and even take umbrage when it is proposed to separate two 
branches of knowledge united, as they say, by many essential 
connecting links. But it would be hard to find any good reason, 
or any facts of experience, to prove that a professor of history 01 
an historian is so much the better the more he knows of geolopr, 
oceanography, climatology, and the whole group of geog^phiad 
sciences. In fact it is with some impatience, and to no immedi 
ate advantage, that the students of history work through th< 
courses of geography which their curricula force upon them 
and those students who have a real taste for geography wouli 
be very glad to throw history overboard. The artificial umoi 
of history with geography dates back, in France, to an e^ 
when geography was an iU-defined and ill-arranged subjeci 
regarded by aU as a negligible branch of study. It is a rehc t 
antiquity that we ought to get rid of at once.” ^ 

1 Langlois and Seignobos, IntroduaUm to the Study of Bistory, New Yor 
1903J PP- 46-471 not®- 
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In the United States there has been less opportunity for 
correlation because less geography has been taught. But in 
many courses in use before 1915 in elementary schools, either 
history determined the order in which geography was taught 
or geography determined the order in which history^ was taught. 
Neither arrangement pleased specialists in subject matter. With 
history determining the correlation, specialists in geography 
complained that geography was disorganized into unrelated 
scraps; with geography determining the correlation, specialists 
in history complained that historj' was disorganized into im- 
related scraps. In general, specialists both in Europ)e and the 
United States have agreed, and still seem to agree, that the 
place to teach the geography needed to illuminate history is in the 
history class, and the place to teach the history needed to il¬ 
luminate geography is in the geography class. 

Both history and geography have long included a study of 
government. In the case of histor>% through most of its history, 
the relation to government has been much like the relation of 
botany to plants or zoology to animals. When Freeman pro¬ 
nounced history past politics, he summed up at least the common 
practice of past historians. History meant for centuries essen¬ 
tially the history of rulers and of governmental operations, and 
affairs of state still occupy the most pro min ent place in the pages 
of the general historian. The study of history in school has from 
the beginning, in large part, been a study of forms of government, 
of changes in government, and of action due to government. 
Partly as catise and partly as effect of this condition, it has 
for many years been held that the study of history should 
prepare pupils for political duties, and it has for many years 
been believed that the study of history actually furnishes such 
preparation. 

In Europe the correlation of government with history left so 
little occasion for anything more that, xmtil the reconstruction of 
education after 1920, Priestley’s treatment of government as a 
separate subject stood out as a lonely exception. The need of 
more political instruction was often emphasized, buj almost 
invariably as a part of the history course. Such was the outcome 
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of the opinions of six prominent statesmen expressed for Yer* 
gangenheit und Gegenwart, a magazine for lustoiy teachers, and 
published in its initial number in 1911. Prince Billow, one of the 
contributors, quoted a remark made by Dr. Althoff in response to 
a suggestion that political instruction in Germany left much to 
be desired. “We are,” said Dr. Althoff, “the first people in 
philosophy, music, lyric poetry. No one surpasses us in bravery 
before the enemy. In science and in technics, in trade and in¬ 
dustry we have made mi gh ty progress. Since one cannot at the 
Ra.me timp do and be everything it need not surprise your High¬ 
ness if we are political donkeys.” Prince Billow, without going 
as far as Dr. Althoff, recognized a serious defect in school in¬ 
struction, which he proposed to remedy by m a kin g political intel¬ 
ligence and a sense of political duty the first aim in the teaching 
of history.* 

In the United States, government has for more than a century 
figured as a separate school study. But after 1890 the correlation 
movement suggested the kind of umon with history that pre¬ 
vailed in Europe. “Much time,” said the Committee of Seven, 
“will be saved and better results will be obtained if history and 
dvil government be studied together, as one subject rather than 
as two distinct subjects.” The Committee conceded, however, 
that “in any complete and thorough secondary course then 
must be, probably, a separate study of civil government, in whid 
may be discussed such topics as munidpal government, state 
institutions, the nature and origin of dvil sodety, some funda 
mental notions of law and justice, and like matters; and it ma] 
even be necessary, if the teacher desires to give a complete coursi 
and can command the time, to supplement work in Americai 
history with a formal study of the Constitution and the working 
of the national government. But we repeat that a great deal 0 
what is commonly called dvil government can best be stu<hed as i 
part of history. To know the present form of our constitution 
well, one should see whence they came and how they devdoped 
but to show origins, developments, changes, is the task of history 
and in the proper study of history one sees just these movemeni 

1 Yergangenkeil und Gegenwart^ Heft I, 5. 






“ American Historv and Ci>Ti Government. 

There were protests against this combination, and m 1908 a 
Committee of Five of the -\merican Political Saence .\ssociation 
reported that " the consensus of opinion and the existing practice 
are clearlv in favor of teaching .\merican government as a 
distinct branch of high school study.” The arguments for union 
with histor>'. as summarized by this Committee were: 


I. Since American government is largely an outgrowth of American 
histor>', both should be studied simultaneously. 2. The subjects 
should be taught together to save time and avoid the repetition of 
histor>'. 3. The subject of government when taught apart from histoiy 
is abstract and ver>' general, therefore uninteresting to high school 
students. 4. Because of the recommendation made by the Committee 
of Seven of the American Historical Association. 


In answer to these arguments the political science Committee 
found in the first statement a “pedagogical fallac>^” “It does 
not follow that because government is largely an outgrowth from 
histor>^ a boy in the high school should study them at the same 
time.” The second statement was declared to be its own best 
refutation. If there is not room for government, there ought to be 
room. As for the repetition of histoiy^ in the study of government, 
“it is exactly this kind of correlation that we want.” The third 
statement was held to be “really directed against the threadbare 
stuff that formerly was taught under the meaningless name of 
‘Civics’” and therefore without special significance. The con¬ 
clusions of the Committee of Seven were found “hesitating and 
apparently contradictory.” That Committee, it was inferred, 
“did not aim to solve the problem of the course in government, 
but undertook to adapt it to the needs of instruction in histoiy'.” 
The results of combining the two subjects were described. “In 
most instances the teachers present, in these combination courses, 
American history as it is commonly taught, with a brief study of 
local government in coimection with the histoiy' of the colonies, a 


^ American Sstoiical Association, Tlu Study of History in Schools^ report by 
tie Commitee of New York, 1899, reprinted 1912, pp. 81-82. 
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few lessons on the Constitution in the constitution- making period, 
and then some hurried lessons here and there on top ics 

like the Speaker, the veto power, etc.” “We cannot hope,” 
the Committee, “for anything but the merest botch work fnmi 
such plans of instruction.” * 

The Committee of Five of the American Historical Assodatfon 
restated the views of the Committee of Seven and expressed 
general sympathy therewith, but, recognizing more definite!} 
the need of some separate work in government, proposed tc 
divide between history and government the time allotted tc 
history in the fourth year of the high school. “Two-fifths of the 
time,” said the Committee, “may be given to separate work ii 
government and three-fifths to the course in history. Thi 
arrangement whl not appear to all teachers as ideal; some teach 
ers will desire more time for history, others more time for govern 
ment. But on the whole the distribution appears to be the bes' 
that can be proposed, and we shoxild be the last to assert that n( 
teacher should modify any adjustment or arrangement to suit hi 
own needs and inclinations, if they are based on an intelligen 
regard for the subject and his pupils. Many teachers will prefe 
to give the civil government separately after the history work i 
concluded. But while this plan may have its advantages in somi 
respects, the continuous study of government throughout thi 
year side by side with history has also advantages that meri 
some consideration. Where the study of government extend 
through the whole year, there are many opportunities for con 
Crete illustrations and even learning by observation, which are no 
allowed in a shorter time: elections are held; municip)al problem 
arise and are discussed in the newspapers; important appoini 
ments to office are announced; the usual presidential messag 
appears. These advantages will induce many teachers to prefe 
the system of carrying government through the year ade b; 
side with history.” * 

Since the days of these committees the term “government 

1 American Political Science Association, Proceedings, 1908, pp. 228, 231-23 

254, 236, 238. C* t ^ 

‘American Historical Assodation, The Study ef Bistory in Secondary School 

teitort ... by a Committee of Five, New YoA, 1911, PP- 52 - 53 - 
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has largely been supplanted in school practice by the term 

“dvics,” a term which has carried more reproach of earlier 
school treatises than appreciation of the conditions which pro¬ 
duced them. Even if those treatises were as guilty as charged of 
exduave or disproportionate attention to the text of the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States, an assumption somewhat lacking m 
proof, it should be remembered that “worship of the Constitu¬ 
tion” at various times been the fundamental artide in the 
political creed of Americans and the greatest “felt need” of the 
times. A treatise on government should, it will probably be 
agreed, answer three questions: (i) what our national, state, 
and local government is; (2) what our government does and 
fails to do for us; (3) what we can and ought to do for our govern¬ 
ment. Earlier treatises emphasized principles and forms of 
government, gave some illustration of actual functioning, and 
preached to a considerable extent about good dtizenship. 
Civics in its most widely appealing form arrives at a conception of 
what government is through a study of what government does, 
and on the way not only seeks to impress the priWleges and duties 
of political dtizenship, but sets up standards for sodal conduct 
in general, and provides activities, not entirely foreign to school 
practice even in the nineteenth centmy, to develop good dtizen¬ 
ship in its broadest sense. 

History, geography, and dvics are the subjects which have 
furnished most of the material for fusion or integrated courses 
in the social studies. To these may be added a creative literature 
once the breath of life to correlation suggested by history and 
now, after a period of comparative quiescence, apparently on 
the way to still greater usefulness in the family of the social 
studies. 

History began as a branch of literature, and history conceived 
in the literary spirit continues to find publishers and readers. 
The line of demarcation which critical historians have been 
drawing during the last himdred years, and which is now fairly 
dear to special students of history, has to some extent been 
recognized in the shaping of school programs. But the attitude 
of a very considerable part of the educational world has from the 
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first been unfriendly toward all attempts to sever history from 
its literarj' associations. 

Jacob Grimm, a centur>' ago, complained that education had 
created an unnatural gulf between histor>' and poetr>’, and this 
is still the opinion of many writers on education. There are, as 
we have seen, theories of grading histoiy' that require a ro man tic 
treatment of the subject even in the high school. There are 
educational aims that p)oint to histoiy as an “epic, a drama, and 
a song.” There are conceptions of historical truth that place 
the tales of poets above the sober facts narrated by historians. 
In many cases, therefore, the correlation of histoiy’ and literature 
means the treatment of histoiy’ itself in the literaiy’ spirit and, in 
some cases, the treatment of histoiy’ itself for the sake of literature. 

Advocates of the correlation that ends by swamping history in 
literature have a simple task. Literature abounds in portrayals of 
scenes and characters, great and small, by poets, dramatists, and 
novelists. The materials have so often been searched out and 
listed that no great amount of ingenuity is required to discover 
them. It is easy to fill the histoiy’ course with such materials 
and to correlate with similar materials in reading courses and in 
studies in literature. It is easy, if there are qualms of historical 
conscience, to point out general distinctions between history and 
literature, and easy to preserv’e peaceful relations afterward by a 
little honest lapse of memoiy in apphing the distinctions, or 
by a little honest ignorance of histoiy’. But difficulties of a some¬ 
what serious character await those who really explore the mutual 
contributions of the two fields. “ Histoiy’,” we read, for example, 
“is the record of men’s deeds. Literature is the record of men’s 
thoughts and feelings. How can one record be imderstood without 
reading the other also? Indeed, it is only by bringing the two 
records together and comparing them — interpreting men’s 
feelings in the light of their deeds, and illustrating their deeds 
by their sentiments and feelings as they are expressed in litera¬ 
ture — that the study of either literature or history can be made 
vital.” ^ 

1 Report, Association of History Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland, 
1908, p. 50. 
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ffistory does not, of course, stop with men's deeds, and litera¬ 

ture does not stop with men's thoughts and feelings- History 
habitually includes thoughts and feelings; literature docs not 
hesitate to describe deeds. A considerable part of the literature 
used in school to illuminate history is. indeed, almost pure 
narration of events. But, wai\Tng this objection, and admitting 
that the two records should be brought together and comj>ared, 
other difficulties appear. The speaker who found in Paul Revere's 
Ride a reason for stud>'ing histoiy would, in all probability, have 
been less sure of his ground if his logic had carried him to the 
actual test. It would seem at least of doubtful value, either to 
history or to literature, before or after galloping with Paul Revere 
into “Concord towm" in Longfellow’s spirited poem, to be 
stopped on the road by British soldiers in some cold history, with 
no hint that “the fate of a nation” was thus dismounted or that 
the steed was responsible for a “spark” which “kindled the 
land into flame with its heat.” A good poem or novel may be 
quite spoiled by a little consideration of the bald facts and their 
historical significance. A clear page of history may reap only 
confusion from romance. 

It is of course possible to select, both from contemporary 
literature and from later literary reconstructions of the past, 
records that need not be questioned. The object may be merely to 
illustrate the sentiments of indixddual authors. The record may 
be one in which the facts of history* are touched but lightly, or in a 
very general way, and as a mere background, with emphasis 
upon impressions made by the facts or upon their larger meaning. 
One does not check severely BjTon’s summary of Greek history' 
in the Isles of Greece, or the conversation between the mate and 
the admiral in Joaquin Miller’s Sail On. One does not look to 
Browning’s Abt Vogler or A Grammarian's Funeral for biography. 
The situation is in any event saved, in most cases, by the simple 
device of not bringing the two records together for com[>arison. 
Those who look upon Ivanfu>e as “a true picture of the Middle 
Ages,” or A Tale of Two Cities as “a true picture of the French 
Revolution,” naturally feel no need of instituting comparisons. 
Those who are more critical, and who recommend such works 
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for “purely illustrative purposes,” usually find comparisons 
with matter of fact pictures impracticable. For teachers in 
general it is enough that historical fiction is supposed to be more 
interesting than historj-, that it is supposed to have more atmos¬ 
phere, and that it is supposed to lead in time to the reading of 
serious histor>\ Lady Clarinda spoke for a large class of readers. 
“History,” she said, “is but a tiresome thing in itself; it becomes 
the more agreeable the more romance is mixed up with it. The 
great enchanter has made me learn many things which I should 
never have dreamed of studying, if they had not come to me in 
the form of amusement.” ^ 


The romantic treatment of histoiy’ has been commended even 
by historians. Thierrj' eulogized Chateaubriand and contrasted 
Scott’s “wonderful comprehension of the past with the petty 
erudition of the most celebrated modem historians.” The ap¬ 
pearance of Ivanhoe he saluted “with transports of enthusiasm.” 
It was apparently from Scott that he derived the inspiration 
for his Conquest of England by the Normans, and it was quite in 
the spirit of Scott that he wrote at the end of one of his chapters: 
“ These men have been dead seven hundred years. But what of 
that? For the imagination there is no past.” * 

If the discredit cast upon Thierrj^ by historical critics is held 
to detract from the value of his praise, we have, nearer home, the 
generous recognition accorded by James Ford Rhodes to a 
novelist within a field already investigated by the historian. 
“ WTiat I have attempted in the way of color when touching upon 
South Carolina and Charleston,” says Rhodes, “has been com¬ 
pletely and artistically done by Owen \^'lster in ‘Lady Baltimore. 
Eveiy' student of the South during the period of reconstruction 
will have his knowledge clarified and his judgment informed by a 
study of this deUcate portrayal of the people of Charleston. 
Through the charm of a skillfully constructed stor>% he will be 
made to see Ufe as it is and as it was. Nothing, in my jud^ent, 
has been written to prove so powerful an agent in bringing to 


» Peacock, Thomas Love, Crotchet Castle, Scribner’s Edition, p. 427. (“The great 
enchanter” was of course Sir Walter Scott,) 

* Gooch, Histcry and Hisiorians in ike SineUenih Century, London, 1913, PP- i7o, 
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pass Lamar’s noble words, ‘My countrymen, knew one another 

and you will Une one another. ‘ 

Other historians have been less favorably impressed by 
historical fiction. It was no less a master th^ Ranke who de¬ 
clared that “the discovery of the difference in the portraits of 
Louis XI and Charles the Bold in Quentin Dura>ard and in 
Commines constituted an epoch in his Ufe.” “‘I found by 
comparison,”’ he says, “‘that the truth was more interestmg 
and beautiful than the romance. I turned away from it and 
resolved to avoid all invention and imagination in my work and 
to stick to the facts.’ ” * 

It would be easy to multiply quotations from historians in 
praise or dispraise of historical fiction. It would be easj' to show 
d'milar differences of opinion among literar>' critics, and even 
among novelists themselves.* The teacher who desires to prove 
either side by citations of opinion will find no lack of distinguished 
support. 

Accuracy of historical detail in historical novels is rarely tested 
in school, and the encomiums pronounced upon atmosphere 
come so often from those who have scarcely looked at history', 
outside of a textbook, that the claims are subject to some sus¬ 
picion. There should at least be a distinction between an atmos¬ 
phere really true to history and an atmosphere which appears 
true to the reader merely because he feels atmosphere. The 
extent to which historical novels cultivate a taste for history is 
debatable. It will not do to argue that, because Parkman was 
led by Cooper’s novels to write one of the greatest of American 
histories, the pupil who begins with Cooper will end with Park- 
man. It is safer, as a general proposition, to argue that the 
historical novel cultivates a taste for the historical novel. Cer¬ 
tainly tests of teachers addicted to historical novels show an 
almost hopeless mortality in crossing the bridge to history. 

* B-istory of the United States from the Compromise of iS^o, ^lacmillan, New York, 
1906, VI, viL 

* Quoted by Gooch, History and Historians in the Sineteenih Ceniury, London, 

■For examples of literary opinion, see Porum^ XXTV, 79-91, and Lc Breton, 
Andi€, Balzac, Paris, no date, p. 83. 
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At bottom, the argument for the introduction of historical fiction 
into school instruction in history" rests, in most cases, upon the 
grounds stated by Lady Clarinda. Historical fiction is used 
because it is interesting. To a large extent literature in general 
is used for the same and for no other real reason. 

Teachers of histor\', especially in the elementary sdiool, 
concede too readily that history* is “but a tiresome thing in itself.” 
The tradition, it should be remembered, has in the main been 
established by those who are more familiar with literaiy^ than 
with historical interpretations of history-. Those who have tried 
the latter have often discovered, even in the elementary school, 
that there are children who, like Ranke, find “the truth more 
interesting and beautifxd than the romance.” But even if the 
greater interest of the literary' interpretation be granted, it does 
not follow that the place of history* is in the camp of literature 
whenever it happens to meet a poet, dramatist, or novelist who 
has drawn materials from its highways or bj-ways. 

History* contributes to literature. It furnishes material and 
inspiration to literar\^ genius. It supplies the backgroimd of 
conditions and events contemporary" with literary" genius and 
here, as elsewhere, relates the times to the mzm. It records great 
achievements in literature with great achievements in other 
fields of human activity. It is itself in some cases literature. 
Literature contributes to history-. It furnishes indications of 
popular taste and of moral and intellectual standards. It sheds 
Hght upon the prejudices, the ideals, and the aspirations of a 
people. It is to be counted with the forces that mold the life 
of a people. It is a part of the atmosphere of its age. Each field 
is dependent upon the other. But history moves primarily in the 
realm of fact. Literature moves primarily in the realm of art 
The difference is radical both in spirit and in purpose. It may 
be that literature is of the higher value to humanity-. The value 
of history" is not, in any event, to be realised by teaching litera¬ 
ture. 

The problems of correlation thus indicated are, it seems de^, 
so far as the integration of subject matter is concern^, still 
fundamental problems in the correlation called fusion or integra- 
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tion of the social studies. The difference, if there is any, must be 

sought in the principles that guide the selection of the materials 
to be integrated. The old correlation was guided in its selection 
by “felt needs.” How is selection in the new correlation 

guided? 

Howard E. Wilson, in his very able volume on The Fusiott of 
Social Studies in Junior High Schools, after a penetrating analysis 
of representative courses and representative writings by advo¬ 
cates and opponents of the fusion idea, has formulated “the 
fusion platform” as follows: 

“i. Only such material as has direct value in developing in pupils 
intelligent imderstandings and tolerant, cooperative appreciations 
fitting them to engage in the acti\'ities of the life of the time shall be 
taiight. 

“ 2. Selected subject matter in the social studies must be organized 
in units of eip>erience, p>sychologically appealing and leamable, and 
corresponding as closely as jx)ssible to life situations. 

“3. Traditional subject boundaries shall be ignored in the construc¬ 
tion of the social-science curriculum; subject fields not only fail to 
achieve the purposes of education but interfere with the selection and 
organization of a curricrilum which will achieve these purposes. The 
current problem rather than the subject is the heart of a functional 
uniL” * 

TTiis platform, as Dr. Wilson points out, b by no means 
the exclusive property of fusion courses. All of its principles, 
except the elimination of subject boimdaries, have been advanced 
by various advocates of the system of separate subjects and have 
been actually appUed in the reconstruction of separate subjects. 
They are, moreover, principles which individually are scattered 
about in the literature of education all the way from Comenius 
to Harold Rugg. “ Only such material as has direct value ” seems 
to have been the prindple in the “ felt needs ” of the old correla¬ 
tion. A psychological approach has appeared again and again 
in systems of grading material. The old correlation, in its 
extreme form, went quite as far as “the fusion platform” in 
repudiating subject boimdaries. “Organized as units of experi- 

^W^n, Howard E., The Fusion Social Studies iu Junior High Schools, 
Ountwirig e, Massachusetts, 1933, 211 pp., p. 61. 
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ence” is a new expression, but building topics up)on pupil exp>eri- 
ence is certainly not new, and the use of “life situations” is 
certainly not new. “The current problem” was widely recog¬ 
nized in the eighteenth centurv’’ and was veiy’’ much in evidence 
in the reconstruction of education in France in the hght of the 
Year I. If the reader is interested in precedents for “the fusion 
platform,” he wiU find a considerable number in the second, 
third, and fourth chapters of the present volxime. 

The author would be the last to dismiss any idea simply because 
it is old. He is, on the contrary', con\'inced that only by building 
up)on past experience can real progress be achieved. WTien wire¬ 
less telegraphy was new, the author heard a lecturer at Harvard 
(his name has been forgotten) trace the backgrovmd of the in¬ 
vention. Starting with the ancient Greeks, this lecturer showed 
how each investigator had profited by acquaintance with the 
work of his predecessors until ^Marconi, building up>on what had 
already been achieved, took, the step in the hght of what had 
already been achieved it seemed a httle step which startled 
the world. If educational reformers would adopt a similar pro¬ 
cedure, there might be less exploring without charts regions 
already charted, less thrilling over discoveries already dis- 
QQY-ered, and more progress in education. Even the ideal of 
“only such material as has direct value,” which has never as yet 
been completely extricated from material of only indirect value 
and which may therefore stiU be regarded as an impossible ideal, 

might then some day be realized. 

The disruptive tendency of early fusion programs has to 
some extent been overcome in later programs by organization 
around central cores or themes, somewhat after the manner of 
the old concentration programs, and by emphasis upon con¬ 
tinuity. Interesting examples are collected in the Fourteenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence of the Isational 
Education Association.^ To the correlation of subjects has been 
added the correlation of instructors, by ha^'ing teachers of 
special subjects take their turns in teaching a class, as m the 
Horace IMann and Lincoln Schools in New York. There are some 

1 Yearbook, 1936, pp. 101-13S. See also Chapter DC. 
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courses in the social studies which, like the Krey regional course, 
have achieved coherence and continuity. 

The integration of knowledge as the age-long dream of philos¬ 
ophers, much as mdi\ddual philosophers have distrusted any 
system of integration except their o^^ti, and much as scholars 
in sp>ecial fields have distrusted all systems of integration, may 
still be regarded as the highest of intellectual ideals. But between 
thii; ideal and such principles as those of “the fusion platform” 
for the social studies, there can be little compatibility. WTiatever 
may be thought of fusion or integrated courses in those studies, — 
and there is ground for much commendation, — one idea not to 
entertain is that any thin g approaching real integration of knowl¬ 
edge is yet in sight. More attention to s>Tithesis as sjmthesis 
ma y in some happier time bring real integration. Speed the day ! 
In the meantime, to disregard such s>Tithesis as has already been 
achieved in a particular social science may be to disregard its 
chief value. Eveiy organized subject which has ever been ad¬ 
mitted to the school curriculum has presented facts and processes 
essential to an imderstanding and appreciation of the world for 
which pupils were being prepared, and which, to be made effec¬ 
tive, had to be worked out on the principle “ This one thing I do.” 
There are, beyond question, points of natural contact between 
separate subjects which should be foreseen in planning the 
curriculum, and consciously turned to account by all teachers. 
But in the absence of a higher integration it is at best a doubtful 
procedure so to manipulate any subject as to imp>air or destroy 
the integrit}’^ of its own peculiar contribution. 





CHAPTER XVIII 


THE EXAJVIINATION 

T he examination idea, as developed in Europe and America, 
had its origin in the universities of the Middle Ages, where it 
was applied in testing candidates for admission to the various 
degrees. It appears to have been first carried over into sch(X)l 
practice for the purpose of indicating to outside authorities the 
quality of school work. Early school examinations were oral 
and were conducted by clergymen and other learned men. Such 
were the “school \'isitations” of the sixteenth century. These 
“visitations” were apparently often far from welcome and were 
no doubt often unfair both to teachers and to pupils. Whether 
school examinations should be conducted by outsiders or by 
teachers and whether the examinations should be oral or written 
were questions raised before the close of the sixteenth century 
and have remained live questions which different countries have 
answered in different ways. 

In the United States, oral examinations by outsiders were 
^he rule until about 1850- After that, the idea of written exam¬ 
inations on questions prepared within the schools spread rapidly. 
Such examinations were used in connection with daily recitation 
records as a basis for promotion from grade to grade and as 
requirements for graduation from secondary’ schools. American 
secondar>* schools aimed at a general culture the nature of which 
was determined largely by coUege entrance requirements, and 
coUeges in general aimed at culture in the European sense. 
Candidates for admission to college were required to pass such 
entrance examinations as the college itself prescribed. Some¬ 
thing of the New World spirit of innovation appeared in the 
plan*^ first adopted in Michigan in 1870, of admitting to coUege 
without examination graduates from accredited secondary 
schools. This plan became general in the Middle West and 
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farther West. In 1878, however, Minnesota instituted a sj'stem 
of state examinations for high schools and placed the system 
under the jurisdiction of the State University. In New York 
State the Board of R^ents began in 1865 to conduct elementary 
school examinations as a basis for the distribution of the Litera¬ 
ture Fund, and in 1878 added secondary* school examinations for 
the same purp)ose, and for the further purpose of “establishing 
proper standards of scholarship,” suitable alike for graduation 
from secondary' schools and for “ admission to the several colleges 
of the State.” Outside of New York, eastern colleges continued 
in general to prescribe their own entrance examinations for all 
candidates for admission. Secondary' schools thus had to prepare 
for a variety' of college entrance requirements, and entrance re¬ 
quirements often limited a candidate's choice of a college. 

B^inning with a conference of New England colleges in 1879, a 
movement was started in the direction of some unif ormity in 
college entrance examinations. The New England Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, organized in 1885, and the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary' Schools, 
begun in 1887 and later formally' organized, became active in the 
movement. After 1890 various committees representing these 
and other organizations, including the National Education Asso¬ 
ciation, advanced various proposals. There were also reports 
from special conferences on the question. Twenty y'ears of agi¬ 
tation culminated in 1900, under the guidance of President 
(then Professor) Nicholas ^lurray' Butler, in the establishment 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. The examinations 
offered by this Board soon became the most widely known and 
the most influential of all American sy'stems of examination. 
In the framing of questions and in the marking of papers, both 
secondary schools and colleges are represented. Examinations 
are held at different centers throughout the coimtiy and in 
foreign countries, and successfid candidates are admitted to 
collies in all parts of the country'. 

The e x a mina tions most frequently' under discussion are those 
determined in whole or in part by agencies outside of the schools. 
^Hiere such examinations are required, the natural tendency on 
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the part both of teachers and of pupils is to prepare for examina¬ 
tions, and even to look up)on examinations as the chief end of 
study. This is by no means an unmixed evil. It has, indeed, been 
an important factor in elevating standards and a powerful, if not 
altogether worthy, stimulus to effort on the part of pupils. The 
problem is so to adjust the examinations as not to interfere with 
purposes which may be considered of higher merit than the 
attainment of passing grades. It is, as suggested by the ^ladison 
Conference, to de\ise some system “by which schools which use 
prop>er methods shall have some advantage.” ^ Under Continen¬ 
tal European conditions, the school curriculvun and the general 
methods of teaching determine the nature of the e x a min ations. 
Under English and American conditions, the e x a min ations have 
at times determined both the ciirriculum and the general methods 
of teaching. 

Before the close of the nineteenth century it was known in 
a general way that the grading of examination papers was a 
somewhat uncertain process. The same paper submitted to a 
dozen different readers might be allotted a dozen different 
grades. In a general way it was known that e x a min ations were 
so mg times too long and sometimes too short, some tunes too hard 
and sometimes too easy. It was even suspected that the tj^pes 
of examinations which had become traditional might fail to 
measure adequately either the pupil’s knowledge or his ability, 
and in the work of Sir Francis Galton in England and J. ^IcKeen 
Cattell in the United States, foundations were being laid for 
that application of scientific methods in the appraisal and 
construction of examinations which, in the first decade of the 
present centurs*, the genius of Edward L. Thorndike made prac¬ 
tical and conv^cing. Since then students trained by Professor 
Thorndike and others working along similar lines have spread 
the gospel of educational measurement with such succ^ that 
the country is now flooded with standardized tests ranging over 
the entire school curriculum and including tests of general 
intelligence, of general culture, of interests and attitudes, of 


1 National Education Association, Report of the Commie of Ten 
School Studies . . . 'u.Hih the reports of the conferences , Washington, 1893,?. 183. 
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habits, of aptitude for study, of religion, of character, of personal¬ 
ity. All of these tests carry the assumption that something is 
being definitely measured, and in the faith of enthusiasts there is 
no human trait which cannot thus be measured. 

The theories and techniques of educational measurement have 
been developed by psychologists, and the literature is in places so 
technical that only expert psychologists and expert statisticians 
can understand it. Different schools of psychology may support 
somewhat different procedures, but that, so far as the ordinary 
teacher is concerned, is a matter to be settled by psychological and 
statistical experts. WTiat comes to the teacher is so mechanized 
that any teacher can apply it. Standardized tests made up of 
questions or exercises which, in the keys provided for the use of 
teachers, admit of only one answer in the form of a check mark, a 
letter, a number, a word, or a short phrase will obviously be 
scored with complete uniformity, barring errors in the teachers’ 
checking. That makes the tests objective. Such tests are com¬ 
monly called “new-tjTe tests” to distinguish them from the 
“essay tj'pe” in which pupils write out their answers. 

New-type tests are of various patterns, some of which scarcely 
deserve the adjective “new.” There is the simple recall test 
in the form of a question, a statement to be completed, a para¬ 
graph with blanks to be filled in by the pupil, a character to 
“identify briefly,” a person or thing to be named from a descrip¬ 
tion. Who invented the cotton gin ? The cotton gin was invented 
by . . . Identify briefly Robespierre, Disraeli, Robert Fulton, 
Washington Irving. The highest moimtam in the world is . . . 
The largest city in the world is . . . Such t>’pes of testing are 
probably as old as examinations, and all of them were certainly 
familiar to American pupils years before the close of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

Tliere is the true-false test, an eighteenth century example 
of which has already been given (see p. 39). American pupils 
are now asked to mark with a T for true and an F for false such 
statements as the following; 

Pericles drove the Persians out of Greece. 

Tibenus Gracchus was a social reformer in ancient Rome. 
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The Northmen discovered America before Coinmbus 
John Winthrop was the first governor of Virginia. 

The germ theory of infection was established by Pastenc. 
In all English colonies there was rdig^ous toletation. 


In true-false tests pure guesang has of course a fifty per 
chance of being right. 

There is the multiple-choice test. This may be n^arded as an 
espanaon of the old-fashioned alternative question. In the 
corrunonest forms of mult^le-choice a direct question is followed 
by four, five, or more re^x>nses only one of whidi is corrector one 
of which is the best response; or an affirmative statement is left to 
be completed from four, five, or more alternatives only one of 
which is correct or one of which offers the best completion. Who 
discovered the Mississippi River? i. De Soto, 2. La Salle, 

3. Marquette, 4. Hermepin.* The Mississippi River was disr 
covered by i. De Soto, 2. La Salle, 3. Marquette, 4. Hennepin. 

There is the matching exercise. This is only another form od 
multiple-choice. Items are arranged in paralld columns, desct^ 
tive items on one ade and on the other ade items to be fitted tt 
the descriptions. Thus: 

Founded the colony of Georgia i. Thomas Hooker 

Establidied a settlement in Utah 2. James O^etlioipe 
Founded a colony in Connecticut 3. John Smffi 

4. Roger Vifflliams 

5. Brigham Young* 

In the examples here dted, multiple-choice and match^ 
are reduced to their amplest form. Both admit of estensioi 
to any conditions or events which can be briefly described an< 
briefly named, and both may be so framed that ffie pupil mus 
dither work his way to responses through analysis, conqjarisoi 
and inference or resort to pure guesang, with, of course, a small* 
of guesang correctly than is offered by true-false test 

There are other distinguishable patterns of new-type test 
and, within the general patterns whidi have been enumerate 

‘Item 113 in Sdected Test Itemsnt Americam Bistofy, by Howaid R. Andera 
and E. Lindcpiist. 

* Item 6 m same. 
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many variations are possible. Experts in technique have worked 

out elaborate rules for the construction of tests and have indi¬ 
cated the special circumstances which make one t}q)e of test 
preferable to other t>'pes. A new-t>'pe examination may be made 
up wholly of a single pattern of exercises or may include several 
patterns. In any case it must be objective. 

Much has been claimed for such objective testing. But in 
the field of the social studies an outstanding expert in technique 
admits “that the ingenuity of the objective test constructor has 
not been equal to the task of de\dsing techniques for the measure¬ 
ment of many of the more intangible outcomes of instruction, 
such as to express ideas effectively in writing; to locate and 
organize materials indejjendently; to pass judgment on the effect 
of a series of related happ)enings; nor has it been possible, with 
present objective technique, to explore the capacity of a pupil for 
an unusually thorough insight into a comparatively narrow 
field.” For the testing of such outcomes, this expert recommends 
the essay type of examination, but with the proviso that it must 
really test such outcomes. “ Most of the present essay examina¬ 
tions in the social studies.” he finds, “stress little else than 
ability to recall facts or to reproduce an organization or interpre¬ 
tation already provided by the textbook or teacher.” ‘ 

The opprobrium thus attached to essay examinations is of a 
kind long familiar to teachers of historj' and has often been 
made vehemently odious by critics of history examinations. 
M. W. Keatinge of Oxford University, writing, thirty years ago, 
of history examinations in England, cited an examination in 
English history for candidates between sixteen and seventeen 
years of age and passed upon it the general criticism tha t it 
tested “the memory of the pupil more than any other mental 
process.” It was, he found, not even a test of things especially 
worthy of remembrance. Many important topics had been 
avoided because of use in previous examinations. Such avoidance 
must, he thought, “always be a feature of memory examina- 

^ ^Andeison, Howard R., in The Construction and Use of Achieve m e n t £xamina- 
tions, edited by Herbert E. Hawkes, E. F. Lindquist, and C. R. Mann, Boston, 
*936, pp. 204-209. 
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tions.” The paper cited was declared as a whole “likely to dis- 
coxirage all teaching that is not the most dehberate preparation 
for the examination-room.” It was “emphatically a text-book 
paper.” One of the questions called for “a rapid sketch of 
Enghsh literature imder Elizabeth.” “This,” wrote Keatinge, 
“represents the worst tj-pe of question that can be set. It is a 
direct encouragement to teach lists of the names and character¬ 
istics of authors that the pupils have not read, and this is useless 
and senseless cram of the most unprofitable kind. It is a sadden¬ 
ing reflection that many competent and earnest teachers have to 
spend their lives in preparing pupils to deal with papers of this 
kind, that a great imiversity countenances such exa minin g and 
derives a pecuniar^" profit from it, and that the money which 
j‘ji'j^0p3,vers contribute toward secondary education with such 
may be devoted to work of which such papers deter¬ 
mine the qualit\'. It is examinations of this t^-pe which deter 
many able men from entering the teaching profession.” ^ 

Comparing the paper cited by Keatinge with the paper set in 
English histor\’ by our CoUege Entrance Examination Board in 
1914, the present author found the latter superior in some respects 
but on the whole a test of memoiy and subject to criticism very 
similar to that passed by Keatinge upon the paper in England. 
American examiners had for years been wrestling with the prob¬ 
lem of introducing “thought” questions. They had asked for 
comparison and inference, for causes and results. They had 
endeavored to test the abilit>’ to select from a mass of facts the 
essentials, to arrange them in orderly form, and to detenmne then 
bearings on current problems. They had raised questions on 
collateral reading to test both knowledge and taste. But m spite 
of aU effort, it was usually found that “thought” questions had 
been anticipated by textbooks or teachers so that pupils came 
prepared with answers which had already been thought out for 
them and which, when remembered, could be reproduced by 
pupils without any thinking of their own. Di^g the ^t 
twent>'-five years some gains have been made. Many new-Uqie 

t Keatinge, Maurice Walter, Studies in the Teaching of History, I^ndon, 1910. 
pp- I 73 -I 75 - 
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examinations have been given. But the essay examination in 
history remains essentially a memor>' test. Granting cheerfully, 
therefore, that experts who are still discovering this condition 
have valid ground for severe criticism, is the new-tyi)e examina¬ 
tion in this resp)ect any better than the essay ? 

It so happens that all of the examples of new-t\pe testing cited 
in the present chapter are what an old-fashioned teacher might 
call “pure memor>''’ tests. Two of the examples are reproduc¬ 
tions of tests proposed by experts, and the others are either 
reproductions or adaptations of material suggested by experts. 
The aim was, however, merely to illustrate in brief space and in a 
simple way the chief forms which new-t\pe tests have assumed. 
In their substance the examples are not a fair representation of the 
field as a whole. As was pointed out in the case of multiple-choice 
and matching exercises, new-t\pe tests may be so framed that 
pupils must either reason their way to responses or resort to pure 
guessing. Mere memoriter learning, that is, will not furnish direct 
answers. The extent to which this possibility has been realized 
may be fairly judged by a study of the long lists of selected new- 
type items which have appeared in bulletins of the National 
Council for the Social Studies and which now cover American 
history, world historj', and economics. The lists were prepared 
by Howard R. Anderson and E. F. Lindquist and may, therefore, 
be accepted as representative of the highest skill and ingenuity 
thus far developed in the field. There are 652 items in American 
history, 608 items in world history, and 661 items in economics. 
A number or letter attached to each part of every' item indicates 
what is deemed the correct response. Many of the history items 
are on their face straight memory' tests; many, which on their 
face appear to be something more, are directly' answered in text¬ 
books; relatively few involve reasoning unquestionably beyond 
possible reproduction from memoriter learning. This is by' no 
means to discount the guidance value of the items. In technique 
they jq)proach perfection. In subject matter they appear to have 
been consciously kept within textbook limits, but the scholarship 
is far superior to that in many of the standardized tests which 
have been published. The introductory discussion of *pg»ing is 
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admirable. The only p)omt here suggested is that memory seems 
to hold quite as large a place in these new-tjpe tests as in the 
essay U-pe. It is of course a point subject to challenge, but ade¬ 
quate discussion would require more space than is here available. 
So far as the Anderson-Lindquist items are concerned, any 
teacher ran easily covmt the items which are on their face memory 
tests and check others by reference to a textbook.^ 

Waiving the question of the extent to which new-t>'pe tests are 
tests of something more than memor>’, it is beyond dispute that 
memory' tests have not been excluded. Some experts in new-tj'pe 
technique, however, apparently think that such tests should be 
excluded. “It is doubtful,” writes WTUiam A. McCall, “whether 
the testing of mere memoriter learning of any sort is educationally 
defensible.” In his opinion it should perhaps be made a rule “to 
ask no straight information questions at aU.” His general con¬ 
clusion is that “a straight knowledge test is justifiable probably 
onlv when it can be shown that such a test is an excellent index 
of more important integrated abilities, and when knowledge itself 
mav be assumed to be equivalent to action of marked social sig¬ 
nificance, — as for example, knowledge of how to stem the flow 
of blood.” - How a test can be “ an excellent index of more impor¬ 
tant integrated abilitiesWT.thout being more than a memory test 
is not clear, but stemming “the flow of blood” clearly suggests 
that “straight knowledge” tests are legitimate when they relate 
to knowledge which may be of direct practical use, a canon long 
familiar in education and today, perhaps more acutely than ever 
before, on the conscience of progressive educators in the United 
States. But, judged by this canon, makers of standardized tests 
and makers of all other kinds of tests in the social studies have 


still much to learn. 

Early attempts at new-type testing in the social studies were 
\’iewed with suspicion by specialists in subject matter. There was 
a feeling that the experts in technique who first ventured mto the 


1 Selected Test Items in American History, BuUetin Number 6 of 
Council for the Social Studies, May, 1936; Selected Test Items «« mst^ory 

Bulletin No. 9. February, 1938; Selected Test Items tn Economics, Bulletm No. , 


Janu^^iy^ 939 ^ illiam ^ ^ Measurement, New York, 1939. PP- 30 - 3 i- 
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field did not know enough about the social studies to determine 
what was significant for testing, that the things which they pro¬ 
fessed to measure either defied measurement or were of little or no 
importance, and that the subject matter used in testing was in 
some so erroneous that no specialist could admit it to his 
fold. In the rapid rise of new-tj^p^ tests to a commanding position 
in the school world there has been steady improvement both in 
technique and in scholarship, improvement due in part to the 
criticism and cooperation of sp)ecialists in subject matter. But 
unfavorable appraisals by specialists have continued down to the 
present. The most exhaustive appraisal has come from the Com¬ 
mission on the Social Studies. This Commission, after wide inves¬ 
tigation and extensive experiments with new-tjpe tests, extending 
over a period of five years with the cooperation of scholars, teach¬ 
ers, experts in technique, and schools and colleges, throughout 
the country, arrived at results which, as interpreted in the Con- 
dusions and Recommendations of the Commission, imposed 
drastic limitations on new-t>’pe testing. 

Up)on the testing movement as a whole, the Conclusions and 
Recommendations pass no judgment. WTiat is judged is the opera¬ 
tion of new-type tests in Social science instruction, wnith the 
admission that “much of what follows may be applied with equal 
force to all t)q)es of formal examinations devised for use in the 
schools.” Tests of intelligence are found to be of uncertain mean¬ 
ing because “at present there seems to be no general agreement 
among students as to what it is that the test actually measures.” 
But even if the measurements are accepted at their face value, 
“no positive conclusions and formulations respecting education, 
citizenship, and public policy automatically emerge.” Tests of 
character and culture are held to deal with “matters that are not 
susceptible of mathematical description.” A special paragraph 
on “cheating” ends with the observation that “in the light of 
large community and historical movements such tests of honesty 
and service as have thus far been made are mere trivialities.” 
Tlie comment on the face value of tests of character and culture 
is essentially the same as the comment on the face value of mtel- 
ligence tests. 
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New-tj'pe tests of classroom products fare somewhat better. 
Such tests, it is admitted, “ may be superior to the general written 
examination in the range of sources of information which may be 
drawn ujxin for single tests, in the positive gradation of items from 
easy to hard, in the establishment of uniform standards from class 
to class and from school to school and in the objectivity of mark¬ 
ing. . . .” But “where the new-t\*pe tests are chiefly relied upon 
two major e\Tls are sure to emerge — the placing of a fictitious 
rating on the student who is clever at learning the ‘ tricks of the 
trade,’ and the encouragement of students to go to college or into 
life without ever ha\'ing to put forth continuous and constructive 
effort in thinking and uriting in the fields of history, political 
science, economics, sociology*, and human relations.” 

Summing up its appraisal the Commission declared: “The 
assumption that new-t>-pe tests can guide and measure the 
eflaciencv of instruction in the social sciences is based on miscon¬ 
ceptions of social processes, and such tests, except where used as 
occasional checks on other exa min ing methods, do positive dam¬ 
age to the minds and powers of children. ...” In conclusion the 
real test of social science instruction is placed beyond the class¬ 
room and is left to be determined by life situations as they arise 
in the indiN-idual lives of pupils, to which, for the program pro¬ 
posed by the Commission itself, is added “the long sweep of 
histoiy’.” ^ 

Ernest Horn, as chairman of a special committee, offered a sub¬ 
stitute for the first draft of the Commission’s chapter on tests and, 
taking exception to the final draft, published the proposed sub¬ 
stitute. In this a different attitude toward new-U-pe testing was 
suggested. The substitute would have made the Commission 
say: “ Objective testing techniques do have great possibilities for 
extended usefulness, and it is unfortimate that imdiscrimmating 
and prejudiced opposition is seriously retarding theu further 
de\'elopmcnt.” * Exception to the findings of the Commission was 


* Cvndusicns and Recammfndaiians, pp. 86 -ioj. _ 

* Social Studies, January. 1935, P- * 6 . The fuU text of the 

appows in this number. Dr. Horn had refused to sign the Condusums and Recom- 

mend^iens. 
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also taken by Truman L. Kelley, who, as expert in psychology for 
the Commission, had collaborated with A. C. Krey in planning 
and checking materials for the special volume on Tests and 
Measurements. In “ a divergent opinion,” Dr. Kelley, without 
any direct reference to the work of the Commission, sums up in 
fifteen propositions views which he attributes to “opponents” of 
new-type testing and argues the case for “proponents,” sometimes 
agreeing in part wdth “opponents,” sometimes disagreeing com¬ 
pletely, and sometimes more than hinting that there are issues 
which “opponents” have failed to understand. According to 
proposition 14, “the opponents assert that ‘educators,’ psycholo¬ 
gists, and statisticians are trjdng ‘ to run things ’ by means of tests 
of their own devising.” In the course of den\Tng this charge, Dr. 
Kelley finds that “ academic men in the field of the social studies 
in universities do distrust measuring instruments, the derivation 
of which they do not imderstand, and the reliability of which 
they cannot personally determine. However, as the only reason 
for this lack of ability upon their part is their indisposition to 
study the techniques involved, their view is hardly entitled to 
great respect.” Dr. Kelley wants cooperation and disapproves 
“of any attempt to construct measuring instruments for different 
scholastic fields” without the “assistance of competent specialists 
in these fields,” but strangely makes no allusion to the large- 
scale attempt at cooperation on the part of the Commission,^ 

Much of the criticism which followed publication of the Com¬ 
mission’s findings on tests was based exclusively on the brief 
chapter in the Conclusions and Recommendations and took no 
account of the special volume on Tests and Measurements. In the 
extended investigation and experimentation recorded in the latter 
volume, “the social scientist,” as Dr. Krey observes, “learned 
more about the new-type test and the technician in measmement 
learned more about social science.” ^ But the outcome was dis¬ 
appointing to both, and the disappointment of the social scientist 

* For Dr. KeDey’s “divergent opinion,” see Tests and Measurements in the Social 
Sciences, New York, 1934, pp. 487-501. This volume is Part IV of the Report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies. 

* Kefl^, Truman L., and Krey, August Qiarles, Tests and Measurements in the 
Social Sciences^ New York, 1954, p. 472. 
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may have expressed itself too strongly in the Conclusions and 
Recommendatwns. This disappointment should, however, be read 
in the hght of the fuller treatment in Tests and Measurements and 
compared with criticism which experts in techmque have them¬ 
selves passed upon each other. If an expert technician like Dr. 
McCall, viewing recent development, hzis ground for declaring in 
1939 that measurement “has tended to spin endlessly about itself 


a protective web of statistical intricac>', imtroubled by any 
philosophical spark, and undisturbed by the world’s travail,” 
and if he has ground for entertaining a purpose “ to yank measure¬ 
ment out of its statistical complacency,” ^ some strong language 
by social scientists may not have been wholly out of place in 1934. 

Wliile it has been easy, and at times not altogether unreason¬ 
able, for experts in technique to regard as e\ddence of ignorance 
and prejudice any questioning of their claims by specia^ts in 
subject matter, experts in techmque now generally admit, pre¬ 
sumably without prejudice, that there are areas in the social 
studies which objective testing has not yet conquered. \Miat 
those areas are has already been indicated in the quotation from 
Howard R. Anderson. \\Tiether, within occupied areas, objec¬ 
tive testing has achieved complete demonstration is still ques¬ 
tioned, poiibly with prejudice, by specialists in subject matter, 
and to some extent by experts in technique. Enough has, how¬ 
ever, been achieved to make it conceivable that the constantly 
increasing ingenuitv of e.xperts may in time break down barriers 
which specialists in subject matter now regard as msuperable. 
In the meantime, teachers of the social studies may with assur¬ 
ance proceed on the assumption that no single type of testing can 
adequatelv measure pupil achievement or furnish daU suffiaent 
to impart certaintv to diagnosis, to say nothing of prognosis. 
Oral questioning, oral and written class reports term pa^rs, 
formal examinations of new-t>-pe patterns formal exa^abo^ 

of the essav t^'pe, obseiA^ed beha^dor of pupils m ^d out of schoo 
— all have their place in a balanced program of testmg, and ^ 
of them together leave a margin of intangibles which to an M- 
Wise Eye may be more significant than the tested results. Mun- 

1 McCaU, WiUiam A., Measurement, New York, 1939, P- vii- 
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dane wisdom very properly demands definite objectives. “To 
the extent,” Frank M. McMurry used to say, “that any goal of 
education is intangible, it is worthless.” ‘ But in the social 
studies intangibles have a confusing way of clustering about the 
most tangible of educational goals. 

There are of course special phases of pupil achievement which 
can be adequately tested, as, for example, the ability to read and 
write, the ability to add, subtract, multiply, and divide, the 
ability to find the subject of a sentence. In general, any achieve¬ 
ment in processes and skills can be adequately tested. Associated 
with all special phases of pupU achievement, and yet sufficiently 
separable to be regarded as itself a special phase, is “ mere infor¬ 
mation.” This designation may suggest only something worse 
than useless or at best unimportant, and items of the sort con- 
denmed by M. W. Keatinge deserve the implication. But any 
kind of information which is directly supplied by books in class 
use or by teachers or by class discussion and admits in conse¬ 
quence of direct reproduction from memory' may be “mere infor¬ 
mation.” Tests of “mere information” are memoiy tests. The 
“mere” is in the memoriter learning and not in the information. 

In the testing of “mere information” the new-tyqje examina¬ 
tion has such obvious advantages over the essay t>pe that the 
latter may properly be discarded as obsolete. The new-t>'pe 
examination can, in a given time, cover a much wider range of 
information. The answers are definite. The pupil is spared the 
weariness of much writing. The papers can be quickly read and 
graded with complete assurance of objectivity. But too much 
may easily be taken for granted. In the first place, such sampling 
of information as even a new-type examination can provide is 
necessarily limited and at best an imp)erfect index of any field as 
a whole. In the second place, the examination may call for things 
which the pupil who knows least about the subject as a whole 
happens to remember and the pupil who knows most about the 
subject as a whole happens to have forgotten. The range of a 
pupil's information may thus be either narrower or broader than 
is indicated by examination results. In the third place, pupils 

^ Quoted by Dr, McCall^ op, cU.y p. 21, 
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may correctly remember, or correctly guess, answ^ which they 
do not understand and thus impair the validity of an examina¬ 
tion as a test of the quality of pupil information. Professor 
Krey’s analy^ of what is involved in understanding is here 
pertinent.^ 

Much, if not most, of the criticism passed upon history exami¬ 
nations has been directed at their testing of “mere information,” 
notably so in the case of history examinations sponsored hy 
agencies outside of the school. If, as so often alleged, history 
examinations have in fact been little more than tests of “mere 
information,” tests, that is, of memoriter learning, such results as 
those reported by the College Entrance Examination Board sug¬ 
gest either that memoriter learning has been sadly incomplete or 
that the sampling or grading of memoriter learning by eHuniners 
has been sadly unrepresentative and unfair. In comparison with 
the results of examinations in other subjects, the casualties in 
history have been startling. The following table tells the mel¬ 
ancholy story for a period of ten years. 


College Entrance Examination Board 
Results op Examinations during Decade igio-1919* 



Nuhbeb of 

Percentage of Books 

Subject 

Answer Books 

Raxed 60-100 

Greek 

8,048 

66.1 

French 

31,602 

61,9 

Latin 

71496 

58.1 

Physics 

11,079 

54.9 

Chemistry 

6,441 

S 2 .I 

Mathematics 

78,232 

Sii 

German 

23,207 

49-7 

English 

44,136 

45.2 

History 

28,536 

35-9 

All subjects 

307,865 

52.3 


The mortality in history began to be noted as soon as the 
Board began to publish results, and considerable criticism ^ 
exchanged between teachers and examiners before 1910. After 


«Kdley, Truman L., and Krey, August Charles, Tats and Measurements m tk 
1926, P. 167. 
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1910 the discussion widened. In November, 1913, the History 
Teacher's Magazine, summing up the situation editorially, found 
that from 1902 to 1909 there had been a progressive decline in all 
subjects in the percentage of papers marked 60 or above 60. In 
1902 the percentage for history was 59.2; in 1909 it was 39.6. 
After 1909 the percentage for other subjects rose but the per¬ 
centage for histoiy'^ continued to fall. Various explanations were 
offered. “The most co mm on remark,” said the History Teacher's 
Magazine, “is that history candidates tr)" the historj' examina¬ 
tions after a process of cramming, or at the close of a short 
review course and without regular instruction in the subject.” 
That more candidates of this tj'jje presented themselves in 
history than in any other subject was conceded, but, so far as 
the Board had information, the difference between the average 
for such candidates and the average for candidates with better 
preparation was too slight to justify the implication that it was 
the irregularly prepared candidate who brought down the general 
average so far below other major subjects. Disputing neither the 
standards set by the examinations nor the standards of marking 
set by the readers of papers, the editor placed the blame for the 
results in history squarely on teachers and school administrators. 
The same issue of the Magazine carried an article by Exlgar 
Dawson on “Mortality in History Examinations and its Causes.” 
Dr. Dawson found that the time allowed for histor\’ was insuf¬ 
ficient and that outside of the best schools teachers of the subject 
had not been adequately trained. For these conditions the 
blame was placed on school administrators. “ They do not know,” 
said Dr. Dawson, “that a man cannot teach history' without 
having studied it.” Dr. Dawson pointed out difiBculties “ inherent 
in the subject itself,” but his analysis of the examination in 
“American History and Civil Government” set by the Board for 
1913 suggested no great difficulty. WTiile not so noted by Dr. 
Dawson, the questions were in fact such as might have been 
answered directly from a good textbook, and the same comment 
applies to the other history examinations set by the Board for 
* 9 * 3 - Such examinations certainly did not discourage the idea 
that history was a subject which, with a little coaching by experts 
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in guessing where the hghtning would strike, cx)uld be “read up” 
in a short time.' 

That school instruction in histor\' should leave behind a fund 
of definite information was denied by no sensible teacher in 1913 
and is denied by no sensible teacher now. But, as already 
remarked, no brief written examination can fairly represent the 
subject or furnish conclusive e\’idence either of the range or the 
quality of a pupil’s information. A test of “mere information” 
is, moreover, in the main a test of a temporary’ possession. C>tus 
Northrop, soon after his inauguration as President of the Uni¬ 
versity of ^linnesota, told an assembly of students in the presence 
of the faculty that probably not a single member of the faculty 
could pass the examinations for entrance to that umversity. 
College and vmiversity professors lecturing year after year on the 
same subjects in history have been known to refresh their memo¬ 
ries before each lecture, and sometimes the refreshment has been 
observed by students to be insufficient. W riters of textbooks in 
histors’ have been known to forget a few months after publication 
much of what they had put into their own textbooks. The writer 
who propKDsed to include in the next edition of his textbook only 
what he himself remembered realized at least a certain unfair ness 
in expecting high school boys and girls to remember what a 
university professor had forgotten. Even teachers of history in 
school using y-^ear after year the same textbook have been known 
to study’^ year after y’ear every lesson and to take the additional 
precaution of keeping the textbook conveniently open before 
them in class. An Illinois judge of the l^t century asked a 
candidate for the bar: “Have you memorized the statutes of 
Illinois?” “I have not,” replied the candidate. “That b right,” 
said the judge, “only a monster could memorize the statutes 
and only a fool would try^” Those who were at the time memoriz¬ 
ing whole textbooks in hbtory may have been neither monsters 
nor foob, but, whatever they were, the species appears now to be 
practically extinct. 


iThe .Tammation questjoiss tor 1913 aio repiodo^ in 
3fo3Sw!X^«b.r,%.3, PP. =63-^64. The editor^ and Dt. Da.- 

son’s article occupy pp. 256-262. See especially p. 25 an p. 
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The ability to get up a subject quickly and to hold it clearly 
for a temporary purpose is not here in question. So much of 
success in buaness and professional life depends upon the ability 
to cram up quickly on facts that something might be said in 
favor of cultivating the ability in school. Where would a phy¬ 
sician be without the ability to cram? Where would a lawyer 
be? Where would a statesman be? Where would newspai>er 
editors and reporters be? Where wovdd writers of textbooks in 
history be? Where would teachers of history be? Those who 
decry cramming for e x a min ations have singularly overlooked the 
fact that cramming may, after all, be the best defense of examina¬ 
tions designed to test “mere information.” It might even be 
suggested, shocking as it would probably apjjear, that practice 
in cramming, long unintentionally encouraged by outside exami¬ 
nations, should be deliberately planned and tested as a legitimate 
function of historical instruction. Properly regulated as an 
occasional exercise, and made real cramming, it might either 
mend or end the pseudo cramming for outside examinations which 
has had so much to do with building up an evil reputation for all 
school cramming. It may be observed in passing that there are 
educational treatises in which cr ammin g is denounced in the 
face of some internal evidence that the treatises are themselves 
products of cramming. 

Since about 1890 it has been generally agreed in the United 
States, at least in theory, that history examinations should test 
something more than memory. In the decade of the nineties 
“mere facts” were constantly imder fire. Large audiences, 
including teachers, were applauding a popular lecturer on 
history who went from place to place declaring that “sensible 
people keep their facts in encyclop>edias.” There were at the time 
educators who feared that the tendency in school instruction was 
to turn children into walkmg encyclopedias, and it was from this 
danger that the lecturer was striving to save the country. The 
dai^r was probably exaggerated. The lecturer himself was 
pl^y no walking encyclopedia. The history that he carried 
with him was in large part so bad as to suggest that he should 
have taken more facts out of storage. In warning against one 
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kind of dangfer, he was unconsciously illustrating another kind ol 
danger, a danger that may ¥dthout exaggeration be said to 
confront most of the hxunan race — the danger of rea son i n g Iran 
superficial and inaccurate information. But the lecturer had a 
point. Histoiy' as individual memory is for most of us a sevcrdy 
limited and somewhat treacherous product, and, when for any 
purpose we need fvdl and exact information, our usual course, 
if we are “sensible people,” is to “look it up.” At the same time, 
history, in an important sense, is only what individuals remember. 
What is remembered may be much or little, understood or mis¬ 
understood, useful or useless, true to actualities or false. It is, in 
any event, history as individual memory that is history to the 
mass of mankind. To minimize memory in history is, therefore, 
to minimiz e history. 

It is not to memorizing in history that “sensible people” 


object; it is to such abuses of memorizing as indiscriminate mass 
memorizing, vague memorizing, inaccurate memorizing, ^wrfaal 
memorizing that begins and ends in uninterpreted or misinter¬ 
preted repetition of what the textbook or the teacher said, parrot 
memorizing. As a partial corrective, it has been proposed that 
all direct testing of “mere information” should be eliminated 
from examinations and that such testing should always he 
indirect. According to this view, the range and quahty of pujd 
information can be sufficiently, and even more adequatdy, 
tested by asking questions that involve the use of informatioii 
The more general view has been that some direct test^ ol 
“mere information” is desirable but that the bulk of a histoii 
examination should be devoted to testing the ability of pupils h 
analyze a situation, to pick out essentials, to make comi»nsom 
to draw inferences, and to grasp relations, including, ^ of si^ 
si<mificance, the relation of past things to present thmgs^ Sud 
in"general was the view with which the College Entrance^ 

nation Board started. But, in adjusting history examimtioi^ 

prevailing conditions of instruction, it has proved 

able to frame questions which have not been m apa 

directly answered in the course of instruction. ^ 

on their face seem to call for much more than mere 
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tion” may therefore, after all, for pupils who remember, be only 
tests of memoriter learning. 

The difficulty thus suggested has confronted all outside 
agencies charged with the duty of preparing historj’ examinations. 
Teachers who prepare their own examinations for classes imder 
their instruction have been in a better position to cope with the 
difficulty, and some of them have to a large extent overcome the 
difficulty. Both outside and inside of schools, efforts to make the 
history examination something more than a test of memory 
have been persistent and general, and recent improvement has 
certainly increased the amount of the something more. The 
actual gain has, however, probably been overestimated, es{)ecially 
in claims for new-type examinations. So long as history for 
schools remains essentially a body of information to be learned 
and recited, the history examination is likely to remain essentially 
a test of memoriter learning. Teachers called upon to prepare 
pupils for outside examinations, and judged by the results, will 
continue to shape their mstruction with reference to examina¬ 
tions and will continue to explain failures by blaming the exam¬ 
iners or the readers of the |)apers. Examiners will continue to 
adjust their questions to prevailing conditions of instruction, 
readers of papers will continue to insist that their mark*; are fair 
and even lenient, and both examiners and readers will continue 
to explain low marks by blaming teachers and administrators. 
The social studies movement, it is scarcely necessary to remark, 
has not simplified the situation. 

That American pupUs should know more about history as a 
body of mfonnation than most of them app>ear to know at 
examina tion time may be readily granted. But should they know 
even what they appear to know, regardless of how soon after 
examina tion time they forget it? Evanescent learning for an 
evanescent purpose needs no defense. The purpose may, how¬ 
ever, need much defense. If, for example, the purpose' to be 
served is merely the examination itself, critics may question the 
suffidenQr of the purpose. But apart from any immediate pur¬ 
pose that may have been served, is it a real compliment to a 
person to say of him that he has forgotten more than his col- 
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leagues ever knew? Is it really better to have known and for¬ 
gotten than never to have known at aU ? Wlien knowledge goes, 
does wisdom really linger ? Is the mind in any way improved by 
evanescent learning ? 

Fifty years ago a distinguished clergNunan, sermonizing on the 
last of these questions, found an answer in the story of the Arab 
bov who was sent by his father to bring water in a basket. The 
boy filled the basket but when he returned to his father the 
baket was empty. “Tr\' again,” said the father. Many times 
the boy returned, always with the basket empty. “Father, 
he exclaimed at last in despair, “I can’t make any water stay in 
the basket.” “True,” said the father, “but see how clear and 
clean you have made the basket.” The moral drawn by the 
distinguished clerg^mian may without \’iolence to his actual 
words be phrased as follows: Even if your mind is the perfect 
sieve that many people have confessed their minds to be, and all 
of your school learning has filtered through and disappeared, 
you are stUl a li\'ing \N’itness to the effect upon the sieve. While 
faith in the burnishing effect of evanescent learning has suffered 
hea\’ily in attacks upon the doctrine of formal discipline, there 
is still much, even in the functional approach to forgetting, that 
seems difiacult to justif>* on any ground except some possible 


effect upon the sieve. ^ ^ _ 

Information, it is ob\dous, can fimction only so long as it is 
retained. How long it should be retained dej^nds upon the 
nature of the information and the purpose for which it is learned. 
There is ground for belie^’ing that histor>^ as individual memory 
•should carr\' wMle life lasts the great outstanding facts in the 
development of humanity. What those facts are it is the duty of 
writers of textbooks to discover and the duty of exanmers to 
test :SIore of those facts would be permanently remembered ff, 
instead of teaching a little about many things, we coi^resolute y 
set ourselves to teaching much about a/ra- things, '^ere would 
then be a better opportunity for making history the effec ive 
instrument of training that trained teachers want it to 
Outside examiners might lead the way by so defi^g theu 
requirement of “mere information” as to remove the present 
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anxie ty of tcachers to “get up everything.” and thus make it 
safe to devote the bulk of the examination to tests of the ability 
to do: — to interpret a map or picture; to analyze a paragraph 
or a page of history; to find materiab on a given topic; to solve 
by use of given materials a simple problem in critidsm; to 
recognize in given facts differing degrees of probability; to judge 
from a given description some historical character; to discover 
in given conditions, past and present, resemblances, differences, 
relations, tendencies; to use given past facts in explaining given 
present facts; to organize a given collection of facts; to select 
firom the work of a term or a year facts of ^>ecial importance 
and to ei^lain why they are important. One thin g should be 
angled out for special emphasis. It is a fimdamental and unique 
characteristic of historical facts that they caimot be thought of 
historically without an active exercise of the historical sense. 
If that sense is lacking, the adjective “historical” might as well 
be removed from facts, for they are then simply facts like other 
facts and comparisons between past and present will in no way 
be differentiated from comparison between things in the preseht. 
The historical sense is difficult to cultivate and difficult to 
test, but the chief obstacle is insufficient recognition of its 
importance. 

Many kinds of doing and many ways of exercising the historical 
sense have been suggested in the body of the present volume. As 
examples of how they may figure in examinations, the following 
eacerdses are offered. 


MAP INTEBPRETATION 

Place before a class the physical map found in Shepherd’s 
Htsiorical Atlas, pp. 2-3, or some other map of the same type, 
and give the following directions: 

1. Estimate from the map the height above sea level of the 
central plain of England. Compare with the height of some 
object with which you are familiar 

2. Estimate from the map the distance from the mouth of the 
SJie to the Pyrenees Mountains. Compare with some distance 
which you have actually traveled. 
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3. Estimate from the map the area in square miles of the 
Iberian Peninsula. Compare with the area of some region which 
you can reaUy see when you close your eyes and t hin k about it. 


COMPARISON AND .APPRECIATION INA'OLATNG THE 
mSTORIC-AE SENSE 

In the same winter.” says Thucydides, writing of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. ‘‘the Athenians gave a funeral at the pubUc cost to 
those who had first fallen in this war.” Pericles was chosen as 
the orator. In the address attributed to him by XhucA dides he 
exhibits some reluctance to speak. 


“For myself,” he says, “I should have thought that the worth 
which had displayed itself in deeds would have been suffidently 
rewarded by honours also sho\\'n by deeds: such as you now see in this 
funeral prepared at the p)eople's cost. .And I could ha\e wished that 
the reputation of manv brave men were not to be imperilled in the 
mouth of a single indiddual, to stand or fall according as he spoke well 
or ill. . . . However, since our ancestors have stamped this custom 
%\*ith their approval, it becomes my duty to obey the law and to tiy to 
satisfy your several mshes and opinions as best I may.” 

After describing the greatness and glor\' of Athens and the 
sacrifice of those who had fallen in her cause, he continues: 

“ So died these men as became Athenians. ATou, then ^avor^ 
mu^t determine to have as unfaltering a resoluUon in the held, tjioug 
Tu mav prav that it may have a happier issue. .And not content^ 
with a mere hearsay notion of the advantages 

the defence of vour countiy, though these would furm:=h a % aluable t^t 
to a speaker even before an audience so aUve to them ^ the pre^en^ 
^ou m^st vourselves reaUse the power of Athens, and te^ yom e^ 
upon her from day to day, till love ot her fiUs >it 
w^Ten aU her ^-tness shall break^u„ rhl^u^ri^S^ 

enterpn^' could the most glorious contribution 

valour, but they laid it at he lives made in common 

‘bv TnSgduaUy 

.be.. 
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their glory is laid up to be eternally remembered upon ever>' occasion 
on which deed or story shall call for its commemoration. For heroes 
have the whole earth for their tomb; and in lands far from their own, 
where the coluirm with its epitaph declares it, there is enshrined in 
every breast a record unwritten with no tablet to preser\-e it, except 
that of the heart.” * 

Lincoln in his world-famed address at Gettysburg in 1863 said: 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great ci%il war, testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 
We are met on a great battle-field of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this. 

“But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, 
we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, li\'ing and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it far above our power to add or 
detract. The world will little note nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the li\ing, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining before us; that from these 
honoured dead we take increased devotion to that cause for w hich they 
gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom; and that government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

1. Find the differences and resemblances in the sentiments 
e^ressed and the kind of appeal made to the audience in these 
two speeches. 

2. Is there any sentiment expressed by Pericles which would 
not have been suitable at Gettysburg? If so, indicate what 

It IS. 

3. Is there any sentiment expressed by Lincoln which would 
not have been suitable at Athens? If so, indicate what it b. 

4- WTiat comment is suggested by your answers to 2 and 3 ? 

^ Hmcj^dides, II, 3S“44> Crawley's translation. 
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TEACHING OF HISTORY 


THE DETERMINATION OF FACTS 


In 1822, John Adams, in a letter to Timothy Pickering, gave an 
account of the drafting of the Declaration of Independence. 
The letter is printed in Randall’s Life of Thomas Jefferson as 
follows: 


“The Committee met, discussed the subject, and then appointed 
Mr. Jefferson and me to make the draft, I suppose because we were 
the two first on the list. The sub-committee met. Jefferson proposed 
to me to make the draft. I said, ‘ I will not.’ ‘You should do it.’ ‘Oh! 
no.’ ‘WTiy will you not? Y’ou ought to do it.’ ‘I will not.’ ‘WTiy?’ 

‘ Reasons enough.’ ‘ WTiat can be your reasons ? ’ ‘ Reason first — You 
are a \Trginian, and a \ uginian ought to appear at the head of this 
business. Reason second — lam obnoxious, suspected, and unpopular. 
You are verv much otherwise. Reason third You can write ten 
times better than I can.’ ‘Well,’ said Jeffemon, ‘if you are d^ded, I 
will do as well as I can.’ ‘Veiywell. WTien you have drawn it up, we 
will have a meeting.’ A meeting we accordingly had, and conried the 
paper over. [After stating what he really Uked and disliked in it, Mr. 
Adams proceeds:] I consented to rep>ort it, and do not now remember thot 
I made or suggested a single alteration. We reported it to the Com¬ 
mittee of five. It was read, and I do not remember that Franklin nor 
Sherman criticised anything. We were all in haste. Congress w^ 
impatient, and the instrument was reported, as I believe, in Jefferson s 
hand'iVriiing, as he first drew it.” 

“This statement,” says Randall, “was published in 1823, and 
Jefferson soon after (August 30th) wrote Mr. Madison: 


“ ‘ Adams’s memoiv has led him into unquestionable error. 

At the age of eighty-eight, and forty-seven years after the transactions 
of Independence, this is not wonderful. -V or should I, at the age ofeightyy 
on the small advantage of that difference only, venture to oppose my 
to his, acre i/ not supported by uri^ notes, taken by mje^ f 
the moment and on the spot.’ [After gl^-ing the substance of Mr. Adams s 
statement, he continues:] ‘Now these details 
The Committee of five met; no such thing as 

proposed, but they unanimously pressed on mx-self alone to under^e 
Se dS. I consented; I drew it; but before I reported it to ^e C^- 
mittee, I communicated it separately to Doctor Frailly ^d m. 
Adams, requesting their corrections because 

bers of whose judgments and amendments I wish^ most to haxe me 
benefit, before presenting it to the Committee; and you have seen the 
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^Tigina.! paper now in my hands, with the anrectums of Doctor Franklin 
and Mr. Adams interlined in their own handwritings. Their alterations 
were two or three only, and merely verbal. I then wrote a fair copy, 
reported it to the Committee, and from them, unaltered, to Congress. 
This personal communication and consultation with Mr. Adams, he 
has misremembered into the actings of a sub-committee.’ ” 

The “notes” to which Jefferson refers contain the following 
statements: 

“The Committee were John Adams, Dr. Fr anklin , Roger Sherman, 
Robert R. Livingston and myself. . . . The Committee for drawing the 
Declaration of Independence desired me to do it. It was accordingly done, 
and being approved by them, I reported it to the House on Friday, the 
28th of June, when it was read and ordered to lie on the table.” * 

1. What facts do you conader established by these two letters 
and Jefferson’s notes? 

2 . Give your reasons. 

THE KECOGNinON OF DEGREES OF PROBABILITY 

The following statements relate to the Webster-Ha>Tie debate: 

1. “Desiring to know how the country would receive the bare 
doctrine of nullification, Senator Hayne was put forward to deliver 
the prologue, but Calhoun was the prompter behind the scenes.” 

2. “Hayne asserted that, in case of a palpable violation of the Con¬ 
stitution by the general govenunent, a State may interpose its veto.” 

3- The Senator’s ^)eeches were not remarkable, and would never 
have been remembered, had not his most labored effort given Webster 
the occasion for one of those rare bursts of eloquence that astonish and 
delight the world.” 

4* Webster’s oration itself is familiar to students of American 
Msto^, to lovers of English literature, and to all those whose admira- 
tirm is k indle d by eloquence in any tongues.” 

(A) Indicate the kinds of sources that you would use in deter- 
mining the truth or falsity of each of the above statements. 

(5) Which of the statements admits most readily of proof or 
disproof? Why? 

(C) Which of the statements do you consider the most difficult 
toproveordi^rove? Why? 

I. 1858.3 Volumes, 
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TEACHING OF HISTORY 


SELECTION or MATERIAL 


Two or three weeks before the examination, assign to the class 
eight or ten general topics covering the significant parts of the 
work of the term or the year. Give the following directions: 

1. Write out for each topic one question that seems to you of 
special importance. 

2. Be prepared to answer definitely yom own questions. 

In the examination period, inform the class that the questions 
which they have framed are to coimt as one question in the 
examination, and that as another part of the examination they 
are to answer any two of their own questions. 

Or assign a smaller number of topics and have ^e questions 
prepared in the examination period. The foUowmg may, for 
example, constitute part of an exammation in English history. 

I. Prepare on each of the following topics one question that 
seems to you of special importance: England xmder the Normans; 
the personal monarchy of the early Stuarts; the foundation of the 
British Empire, 16S9-1763 ; the period of reform, 1815-1852. 


2. Enter all the questions in your paper. 

Answer anv two of your own questions. ^ 

Examination along the lines here indicated is of course ui^ 
to pupUs accustomed merely to learn and to recite facts. The 
teacher mav in such cases predict rrith confidence that the resets 
wUl appro.^mate zero. High school classes fairly proficient m 
pointing at maps, and in filling in dots and hnes to mdi^te pl^ 
^d boundaries, have repeatedly answered with a blank stare 
when asked to estimate, from a map, 

Students still more advanced have repeatedly handed m bl^ 
papers when asked to use a UtUe discrimmaUon m weigtog the 
pr^abilitv of facts. But the principles have been foimd wh- 
Lble as krlv as the suxth grade in testing classes tr^rf to 
interpret maps and to think a little about 

prox-ing a motive and proving what was said m a s^ ' ^ 

rises of all the U-pes that have been ““f 
♦ Qiitraested above in enumeratmg possibilities, 

a^ted to the elementary school. It requires, to sure, 
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goip ptliing more than a knowledge of textbooks to frame them. 
It more time for a pupil to work them out than to answer 

memory questions. But, for teachers who think such exercises 
desirable, there are so many opjKuturdties in connection with 
the daily lessons to trj’ the general processes that the problem is 
half solved by the mere act of consciously facing it. 

For those who must prepare for examinations from without, 
given by state, or college, or other authorities, the problem is more 
difficult. Few of the facts packed into the traditional textbook 
seem to be exempt from such examinations, and the onlv safe 
procedure may well seem to be to pack all of the textbook facts 
into the minds of the pupils. But even granting thi's drears' 
necessity, it is stiU possible to meet the conditions without for¬ 
getting altogether that histoty should be an instrument of training 
and of culture. Indeed, the best guarantee of that temporary' 
memory of facts which examiners so generally seem to expect is to 
teach at least some of the facts intelligently. At the worst, the 
teacher can teach history six or seven of the nine or ten months of 
the school year and devote the remaining months to a con¬ 
scientious cram for the examination. The cram, while not an ideal 
mode of “getting up” histor>', has uses beyond the passing of ex¬ 
aminations. It is in any event better to reduce histoiy to a grind 
for a few months than to keep it a grind throughout the vear. 

Teachers must prepare for examinations; examiners must 
ad^t their questions to existing s>-stems of teaching. Better 
teaching will be followed by better examinations; better examina- 
tioiis will be followed by better teaching. But who shall break the 
vidous drde? Teachers blame examiners, examiners blame 
teadiers, and both blame the situation. This to some extent 
relieves the emotions; it does not relieve the situation. There is 
need on both sides of more courage and more faith. Competent 
teadiers, who find that they can teach histoiy- and stiU prepare 
for e xaminat ions, have a right to demand of examiners questions 
designed to furnish a more adequate test of sound instruction. 
Examiners have a right to assume sound instruction. In<x>mpe- 
tent teacffiers have a right to adjust themselves to the standards 
of sound instruction or to seek more congenial occupation. 














BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The general bibliography which follows is in large part a guide to 
fuller bibliographies. Titles listed in standard and easily accessible 
works, such as A Guide to Historicd Literature, published by the 
Macmillan Company, are, therefore, not repeat^, but are supple¬ 
mented by selected titles not included in such works. Where no com¬ 
ment is added, it is to be understood that the reason for inclusion 
is the representative character of an item. The aim has been, through 
as few titles as possible, to give fair representation to all the points of 
view which the literature reveals. The same principle of selection has 
detennmed the chapter references. The arrangement of the items is, 
for the most part, chronological, so that a reader disposed to follow 
the literature may meet discoveries and rediscoveries in the order in 
which they appeared. 


L The literature of the Social Sciences 


I. GENERAL GUIDES 


Coulter, Edith M,, Guide to historical bibliographies, a critical and 
systematic bibliography for advanced students, Berkeley, 1927, vi, 
104 pp. 

An introduction to the subject to which every te ache r of history 
without special training in bibliography should be introduced. 

Coulter, Edith M., Historical bibliographies; a systematic and an¬ 
notated gui^ [by] Edith M. Coulter . . . [and] Melanie Gersten- 
feld ... with a foreword by Herbert Eugene Bolton . .Berke¬ 
ley, 193s, »i, 206 pp. 

Mui^, IsADORE Gilbert, Guide to reference books, ... 6th edition, 

Chicago, 1936, X, 504 pp. Suggestive list of 100 reference books, 
pp. 426-430. 


Mudge, Isadore Gilbmt, Reference books of 1935/^, An informal 

supplement to Guide to rtference books, sixth edition, Chicago 
1939,69 pp. ^ 


Lester, A pamphld about pamphlets, Chicago, University of 
Uucago Press, 1939,104 pp. 

How to find pamphlets of any kind. 
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A guide to historical literature. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1931, xx\T.ii, 1222 pp. 

A coop)erative work in 26 sections covering the entire world. 
Necessarily limited to selected works, but each section begins 
with a bibliography of bibliographies which furnishes further 
guidance. Each item is annotated by an e.vpert re\-iewer. Tim 
work should be in ever>- high school librars’. It will be cited in 
what follows as the Guide. 


International bibliography of historical sciences. Edited b\ the Inter¬ 
national Committee of Historical Sciences. 

Volumes I-\Tn, Washington, D. C., Volumes IX-XI, Zurich. 

Volumes I and II covering publications, books and articles, for 
1926 and 1927, published in 1930 with 4908 and 5556 entries 
respectively. 

Volume III covering publications of 1928, published 1932, entries 
5820. 

Volume jy covering publications of 1929, published 1933? entries 
Volume V covering publications of 1930, published i 934 i entries 
Volume \T covering publications of 1931, published 1936, entries 
Volume \TI covering publications of 1932, published 1934, entries 
Vol^e \Tn covering publications of 1933, published 1935, entries 
Volume IX covering publications of 1934, published 1936, entries 
Votoe X covering publications of 1935, published 1938. entries 
Vo^l^e XI covering pubUcations of 1938, published 1938, entries 


5691. 

“The editors will pubUsh in the year 1939 a separate volume 
conSSng an index^o the first ten volumes o. Intemauonal 

*'“^e enters have in hand, in cooperation 

Committees, a “World list of vear 

ographies,” which wiU also, it is e^ted, appear m tne , 

» — From Preface of ^ olume XI. 

Tnder classification B-j wiU he *>00^ 

on historv of historical sciences, and under B 4, _ 
on methiiologj-, phUosophy, and teachmg of history. 
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2. SPECIAL GUIDES 

WACHSJtoxH, Curt, Einleiiung in das Studium der alien Geschichte, 
Ldpadg, 1895, vi, 717 pp. 

Paeiow, Louis J., A guide to the study of medieval history for students, 
teachers, and libraries, Berkeley, 1917, Revised edition, New York, 
1931, xvii, 643 pp. 

Dahluann, Friedrich Christoph, Dahlman-Waiiz. Quellenkunde 
der deutschen Geschichte, 9 auflage unter mitwirkung von Ernst 
Baasch, Max v. Bahrfeldt . . . u. a. hrsg. von Hermann Haeiing, 
Leipzig, 1931, xl, 992 pp. 

MONOD, Gabriel, Bibliographie de Phistoire de France: catalogue 
methodique et chronologique des sources et des outrages relatifs a 
Fhistoire de France depuis les origines jusqu’en lySg, Paris, 1888, 
xi, 420 pp. 

Gabdiner,^ Samuel R., and Mulixsger, J.ames Bass, Introduction to 
the study of English history, London, 1881, 1894, and 1903, xxiv, 
468 pp. New York edition of 1881 was entitled English history 
for students, being the introduction to the study of English history, 
424 PP- 

Part H: Authorities. Classified as contemporary, non-con¬ 
temporary, and modem writers. Indicates the chief collections 
of sources. 

Gkoss, Charles, The sources and literature of English history from the 
earliest times to about 1485, London, 1900, Revised edition. New 
York, 1915, xxiii, 820 pp. 

Grose, Clvde Leclare, A select bibliography of British history i66o~ 
1760, Chicago, 1939, XXV, 507 pp. 

“Nearly every printed work included — to be exact, all but 
twenty-nine out of the eight thousand odd — has been examined 
in some edition by the compiler.” — Preface. * marks works 
considered superior or for other reasons exceptionally useful and 
important for the study of the particular section in which they 
are located. 

Beers, EteNRY Putney, Bibliographies in American history: Guide to 
materuds for research. New York, 1938, 339 pp. 

lists 7692 separate items. Contains a i^uable chapter on 
local history and ^ves lists of fugitive materials relating to states 
and territories. Indicates some sources. Includes general bibli- 
ogiaphical aids. 

L arwed , J. N., Editor, The literature of American history, American 
libiaiy Association annotated guide, Boston, 1902, ix, 588 pp. 
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“A bibliographical guide in which scope, character, and oom- 
parative worth of books in selected lists are set forth in brief 
by critics of authority.” Supfiement for 1900 and 1901, by Philip 
P. Wells, Boston, 1902, 37 pp. Supplement for 1902 and 1903 hy 
Philip P. Wells in American library Association’s Annotated titles 
of books on English and American history. May, 1903, 12 pp.; 
November, 1903, 10 pp.; March, 1904, 13 pp.; October, 1904, 
9 pp., Beaton. Supplement for 1904 by Philip P. Wells in Ameri¬ 
can Library Association’s Booklist, Volume 2, No. 2, pp. 40-^, 
February, 1906. 

Chakning, E., Hart, A. B., and Turner, F. J., Guide to the study am 
reading of American history, Boston, 1912, xvi, 650 pp. 

Classified fists, and topical analysis of American history witl 
specific references. Revision in preparation. 

Beios, Samuei. Flac^g, and Griffin, Grace Gardner, Guide to tk 
diplomatic history of the United States, 1775-1921, Washington 
i 935 > 979 PP- ^ p>arts: i. Bibliography topically and chrono 
Ingi rally arranged, 2. Remarks on sources. 

Burchfield, Laverne, Students guide to materials in political sciena 
prepared by Laverne Burciifield . . . under the direction of th 
Sub-Committee on Research of the Committee on Policy of th 
Political Science Association, New York, 1935, v, 426 

“Important source materials, finding devices, Inbficigraphie! 
and general reference works which will be of major a ssi sta nc e . . 
in prosecniting researcii.” — Foreword. 


3. IMP ORT ant periodicals 

HISTORY 

Historische Zeitschnft. Leipzig. Founded in 1859. Quarterly, 185? 
1876. Bimonthly since 1877. 

Revue Historique. Paris. Founded in 1876. Bimonthly ^ce 187 
English Historical Review. London. Founded in 1886. New Yori 
Longmans, Green and Company. Quarterly. 

American Historical Review. Founded in 1895- New York, Macmilh 
Company. Quarterly. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Review. Founded in 1914- 
Nebraska, (^larterly. 

Journal of Modem History. Founded in 1929. Chicago. Quarteri 

Pacific Historical Review (American Hi^oik^ Action, M 
a>ast Branch). Founded in 1932- Berkeley, Califorma. Qm 

terly. 
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Hispanic American Historical Review. Founded in 1918. Durham, 
North Carolina. Quarterly. (Publication suspended 1923-1925 
induave.) 

The Canadian Historical Review. Founded in 1920. Toronto. Quar¬ 
terly. 

folhical science 

PoRlical Science Quarterly. Founded in 1886. New YorL Quarterly. 

American Political Science Review. Founded in 1906. Menasha, 
Wisconan. Bimonthly. 

Academy of Political Science Proceedings. Founded in 1910. New 
York. Quarterly until January, 1917, “published as occasion 
demands” 1917-1926, twice a year thereafter. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science Amuds. Founded in 
1890. Philaddphia. Bimonthly. 

soaoijOGY 

American Journal of Sociology. Founded in 1895. Chicago. Bi¬ 
monthly. 

Smey. Founded in 1897. New YorL Monthly. 

Survey Graphic. Founded in 1921. New York. Monthly. 

(Under the same mana gement and editorial supervision as the 
Survey. Appears on the first of the month and continues the 
Gn^hic number of the old Survey.) 

Sociological Ranew. Founded in 1908. London. Quarterly. 

ECONOMICS 

(^larterly Journal of Economics. Founded in 1886. Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts. (Quarterly. 

Journal of Political Economy. Founded in 1892. Chicago. Bimonthly. 

American Ecoturmic Review. Founded in 1911. Evanston, TlHnnig 
Quarterly. 

^toaottuc Journal. Founded in 1891. London. Quarterly. 

GEOGSAPHy 

Get^aphkal Journal. Founded in 1893. London. Monthly. 

Assoaation of American Geographers Annals. Founded in 1911. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Quarterly. 

^»gFaphkal Review. Founded in 1916. New YorL Monthly 1916- 
1920, quartedy since 1921. 
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4. METHODOLOGY 

See Guide, pp. 17-30. 

Selected titles not included in the Guide. 

Kelley, Truman Lee, Scientific method, its function in research and 
education, Columbus, 1929, vii, 195 pp. 

Taylor, Hugh, History as a science, London, 1933, vii, 138 pp. 

Lambert, Sir Henry Charles Miller, The nature of Instory, London, 
1933, viii, 94 pp. Notes: pp. 85-94. 

Rickert, Heinrich, Die Grenzen der natuntfisseruchaftiichen Begrifs- 
bildung^ cine logische Einleitung in die histortschen Wissenschi^toi, 
Leipsdg, 1902, X, 743 pp., Tubingen, 1929, xxxix, 776 pp. 

Culver, Dorothy, Methodology of social science research: a hiHi- 
ography, Berkeley, 1936, x, i 59 PP- 

Vincent, John Martin, Aids to historical research. New York, 1934* 
173 pp. “A selected bibliography, pp. 157-170 ” 

Bernheim, Ernst, Einleitung in die Gescinchtswissenschaft, Leipzig, 
1905, 156 pp., Berlin, 1926, 182 pp. 

Fung, Fred Morrow, The writing of history; an introduction to histori¬ 
es method. New Haven, 1920,195 pp- Bibliography, pp. 185 195. 

Cole, Ch.arles Woolsey, “The relativity of histor>%” Political 
Science Quarterly, Lancaster, June, 1933, Volume 48, pp. 161 171. 

Mandelbaum, M-AURICE, The problem of historical hn^ge, m 
answer to relativism. New York, 1938, x, 34° PP- Bibhography, 

untenable “the doctrine of internal critidsm” in 
treatises on historical methodology. 

Cru, Jean Norton, Du tanoinage, axieme ^tion, Paris, 1930,270 pp. 
Bibliographic, pp. 254-267. 

Troeltsch, Ernst D., Der Historismus und setneprobletM, Tubingen, 
1022 777 pp- In his G«awme/te ScArt/te«, Dntter Band. 

Selz, Q^, Oswald Spengler und die intuitive Methode in der Gesdnehts- 
forschung, Bonn, 1922, 30 pp. 

Mictels Robert, “Soziale und poUtische WissensAaften m ^ 
rika,” Zeitschrift fUr die gesamte Staatsunssenschaft, Tubmgen. 

1028, Band 85, 89-124. . ” 

FOX. Ddcon Ry«,. “ A syndetic prindple - ^66. 

Avurican HiUoriad Baiac, January. 1930. Volame 35 . 5 

Lo. XCHEN-Vmc, Lesfonnesau. pp 

famine d’historiens et son antore. Pans, I 93 *» PP* 
bibliographique,” pp. 103-104. 
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Obshchestvo istorikov — marksistov pri Kommunisticheskoi akademii 
Spomye voprosy metodologii istorii. (Diskussiia ob obshchest- 
vennykh formatsiiakh) [Disputable questions on methodologj' of 
history] . . . Pod redaktsiei G. Zaidelia, Z, Lozinskogo, A. 
Prigozhina i S. Tomsinskogo. Kharkov, Izdatel’ stvo Proletarii, 
237 pp. 

5. HISTORY OF HISTORY 

See Gtdde, pp. 22-24. 

A selected list of titles not included in the Guide. 

Barkes, Harry Elmer, A history of historical writings Norman, 
Oklahoma, 1937, x, 434 pp. 

Should be used in connection with a re\Tew of the work by Carl 
Becker, entitled “What is historiography?'' American Historical 
ReoieWy October, 1938, Volume XLW, 20-28. 

Bernheim, Ernst, MiHelalterliche Zeiianschauungen in ihrem Einjluss 
Politik und Gesckichtschreibungy Tubingen, 1918, Teil I, Die 
ZeUanschauungen: Die Augustinischen Ideen — Antichrist und 
Ffieden^urst — Regnum und Sacerdotiumy iv, 233 pp. 

Poole, Reginald Lane, Chronicles and annals; a brief outline of their 
aripn and grawthy Oxford, 1926, 79 pp. 

Ritter, Moritz, Die Enhoicklung der Geschichisuissenschafty Miinchen, 
1919, xi, 461 pp. 

Breysig, Kxjrt, Die Meister der Enhcickelnden Geschichtsforschungy 
Breslau, 1936, xix, 267 pp. 

Below,-Georg Anton Hugo von, lEe deutsche GeschiclUschreibung 
von den Btfreiungskriegen bis zu unsem Tagen; Gesckichtschreibung 
und Geschichtsauffassungy mit einer Beigabe: Die detUsche wirP- 
schaftsgesckichtliche Literatur und der Ursprung des MarxismuSy 
2- wesentlich erweiterte auflage, Mtinchen und Berlin, 1924, 
xi, 207 pp. Bibliographical footnotes. 

Meenecke, Friedrich, Die Enstehung des HistorismuSy Band I, 
Vorstufen und Aufkldrunghistoriey 304 pp.. Band H, Die deutsche 
^^^oegungy Munchen, 1936, 656 pp. Paged continuously, 

WuRXENBERG, GtJSTAV, Gocthe uud der HistorismuSy Leipzig, 1929, 
48 pp. Zeitsckrift fur DeuischhundCy Erganzungshefty Nr 21. 

Blace, John Bennett, The art of history; a study of four great historians 
of the eighteenth centuryy London, and New York, 1926, viii, 188 pp. 
BibliqgraphicaL footnotes. 

Baxho, Edith Clare, The art of history; unth special reference to the 
f^ineieenth century, London, 1915, 32 pp. 
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Peardon, Thom.\S Prestox, The transition in English histcrUal 
uriting, i/ 6 o-iSjo, New York, 1933, 340 pp. Bibliography. 

Bro^'X, Peter Hume, Surreys of Scottish history . . . n-ith an intro¬ 
duction by Viscount Haldane, O.M., Glasgow, 1919, .xi, 192 pp. 

Odum, How.ard Washixgtox, Editor, American masters of social 
science: an approach to the study of the social sciences through a 
neglected field of biography,.Odum. . . . and others. 
New York, 1927, ^•ii, 411 pp. 

Contents: 

“ Pioneers and masters of social science,” by Howard Washing¬ 
ton Odum; 

“John William Burgess,” by William R. Shepherd; 

“Lester Frank Ward,” by James Q. Dealey; 

“Herbert B. Adams,” by John Martin Vincent; 

“William Archibald Dunning,” by Charles Edward Merriam; 

“.Albion Woodburx- Small,” by E. C. Hayes; 

“Franklin Henr>- Giddings,” by J. L. GiUin; 

“Thorstein Veblen,” by P. T. Homan; 

“Frederick Jackson Turner,” by Carl Lotus Becker; 

“James Har\'ey Robinson,” by Harr>- Elmer Barnes. 

Kjlaus, Mich-AEL, .4 history of American history. New A ork, i 937 > 

607 pp. 

The Marcus TTl Jernegan essays in American historiography, by his 
former students at the University of Chicago, Chicago, 1937, x. 


417 pp. 

Historical scholarship in America: needs and opportunities, a report by 
the Committee of the American Historical .Association on the 
planning of research. New York, 1932, Lx, 146 pp. 

Hislorkal schokrship in the United Slates, 

correspondence of Herbert B. Adams, edited by W. StuU Holt, 

Baltimore, 193S, 3^4 PP- . ., , 

Shows what the men of the time were domg while the> were 

making the study of historx- a profession. Silent on what histoiy 
was. 

W^iLGUS A. Curtis, Histories and historians of Hispanic Amenca, a 
bibliographical essay, W^ashington, D. C., 1936, ii 3 PP- 

BORTOX, Hugh, “A surx-ey of Japanese 

Histctrical Reeierv, .April, i 938 > A olume XLIII, 489-499.^ 

Dembixski Broxi^w, Uhistoriographie polonaise du et du 

XX-”‘’siecle, I'//-' congres international des sciences historiquec, 

Varsovic 1933 ^ Varsovie, 19337 37 PP- 
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jiAZOlTR, Anatole G., An outline of modem Russian kistoriography, 
Btfkdey, i 939 » 130 PP- 

6. IHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 

See Guide, pp. 19-22. 

Sfiprtf*! titles not included in the Guide. 

Mebdus, Georg, Lehrbuch der Cesckichlsphilosophie, Berlin, 1915, zv, 
722 pp. 

Cabsl, Herbert Wiuxin, The philosophy of Benedetto Croce; the prob¬ 
lem of art and history, London, 1917, vii, 213 pp. Bibliography, 
pp. 211-213. 

Below, George Anton Hugo von, Die parteiamtliche neue Geschichts- 
auffassung; Ein Beitrag zur Frage der kistorischen Objektivitdt, 
Tangensalza, 1920, 86 pp. (Padagogisches Magazin, Heft 801.) 

Rober, Reverend J. B., “The Catholic interpretation of history,” 
Catiwlic Mind, New York, 1924, Volume 22, 201-214. 

SmEHOvrrcH, Vladimir Gregorievttch, “Approaches to history,” 
Political Science Quarterly, Part I, December, 1929, 

Volume XLIV, 481-497; Part H, December, 1930, 

Volume XLV, 481-526; Part HI, September, 1932, 

Volume XLVn, 410-439; Part IV, March, 1933, 

Volume XLV 111 , 23-61; Part V, March, 1934, 

Volume XLDC, 44-83; Part VI, March, 1936, 

Vdume LI, 117—151. To be continued. 

Barnes, Harry Elmer, “The economic determination of history; 
its value, status and limitations,” Essays in intellectual Mstory, 
New York, 1929, pp. 261-281. 

Buchan, John, The causal and the casual in history, Cambridge, Eng¬ 
land, 1929,46 pp. 

Hoyland, John Somervell, History as direction, London, 1930, 
17s PP- _ 

“A critidsm of the method and permanent value of Spengler*s 
Dedine of the west.'* 

Becker Carl Lotos, The heavenly city of the eighteenthhceniury 
philosophers. New Haven, 1932, 168 pp. 

Paxson, Frederic Logan, “A generation of the frontier hypothecs, 
1893-1932,” Pacific Historical Review, 1933, Volume H, 34-51. 

KuBMiSEY, Raymond, and Paton, H. J., Editors, Philosophy and 
Awfary, Essays presented to Ernst Cassirer, Oxford, 1936, xii, 
360 pp. 
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Twenty-one essays and a bibliography of Casaier’s writings. 
See especially “The transcending of time in history,” pp. 91-105; 
“Some ambiguities in discussion concerning time,” pp. 107-123; 
and “On the objectivity of historical knowledge,” pp. 137-158. 
Salvemini, Gaetano, Historian and scientist, an essay on the nature oj 
history and the social sciences, Cambridge, M as s ach usetts, 1939* 
Lx, 203 pp. 

Schuyler, Robert Livingston, “Indeterminism in phyacs and 
history,” The Social Studies, December, 1936, XXVII, 507-516. 
Miller, Hugh, History and science; A study of the relation of historical 
and theoretical knowledge, Berkeley, California, 1939, x, 201 pp. 


n. School Instruction in the Social Sdences 

I. GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. By spedal request, the bibliogr^y in 
The teaching of history by Henry Johnson, edition of 1915, is here 
reproduced. 

A bibliography of the study and teaching of history. Compiled by Jams 
IngersoU Wyer, Annual Report of the American Historical Associ¬ 
ation, 1899, pp. 561-612. Prepared for the Committee of Seven. 
The part in which “the pedago^cal point of view is given first 
place” contains references to judiciously selected books^ and 
articles on the teaching of history in France, Great Britain, 
Germany, and the United States. Valuable chi^y for the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. The earlier period receives scant 

attefition. , . ,. j 

The following brief list contains titles not ated by Wyer, mo 
is designed merely to furnish some further indication of materials 
for a study of conditions in Europe before 1850. 

Succinitz adversaires de Charles de la RveUe es^er, Si^ ^ 

Preuost d'Hostel du Roy au voyage de Pologne, CorUre lU^otre 
et professeurs d’iceOe. Au roy de France et de Polotgyte, Henry 
III. de ce nom. Poitiers, 1574- 

Jo. Mich, Bruti de historue laudibus, ad Stephanum Polonorum regem, 

InstiMionum Antiquitatis et Historiarum Pars 

distributa, Scripta a M. Andrea Franckenbergero, Witebeigs, 1580- 

Joh Bemati, de UtUifate legendce historiai, Antveip, i593- 
Synopsis Historiarum et methodus nova, etc., auctore J. Jacobo Beurero, 

Hanoviae, 1594- . ^ 

/. Bodini methodm „df<KUem Historiarum copulumem, AmstdodaiDl, 

1650. (Fust published in 1566.) 
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De Pusage de Vhistoire, A Wezel, 1673- 

J)e Phistoire, Par le Pere le Moyne, de la Compagnie de Jesus, Paris, 
1680. 

Cottskd, Pierre, Les regies de Piducaiion des enfants, ou U est parli en 
diiail de la maniere dont il se faut conduire, pour leur inspirer les 
sentiments d’une solide piete; et pour leur apprendre par/aiiement 
les belles lettres, two volumes, Paris, 1687. 

Danz, I. T. L., Ueber den rnethodischen Unterricht in der Gesckichte 
auf Schulen, Leipzig, 1798. 

Robs, Fr., Entumrf einer Propadeutik des historischen Studiums, 
Berlin, 1811. 

ScHOMAMN, G., Ueber den Vortrag der Gesckichte atif Schulen, Greifs- 
walde, 1814. 

Gunther, Fr., Ueber den historisch-geographischen Unterricht auj 
hoheren Schulen, Leipzig, 1815. 

Boclo, Ludwig, Ud>er die Wichtigkeit des Studiums der Gesckichte auf 
Schulen, Hannover, 1818. 

Kohlrausch, Friedrich, Bemerkungen iiber die Slufenfolge des 
Ceschichtsunterrichts in den hoheren Schulen, Berlin, 1818. 

Briegleb, Aug., Ueber die Notwendigkeit des Geschichtsunterrichts in 
gdehrten Bildungsanstalten, Eisenach, 1819. 

MuiXER, Kari. August, Ueber den Gesckichtsunterricht auf Schulen, 
Dresden, 1835. Includes an interesting bibliography. 

Reinbeott, Hein. Aug., Ueber die Methode des Geschichtsunterrichts, 
besonders in Beziehung auf Fr. Kapp’s Vorschldge fiir die Be- 
handlung dieses Unterrichtsgegenstandes. Rheinische Blatter ftir 
Erziehung und Unterricht, 1835, Heft 2, 153-166. 

Khian, M., Tableau kistorique de Vinstruction secondaire en France, 
depuis les temps les plus recules jusqu'd nos jours, Paris, 1841. 

VoiGTLAND, Friedrich, Ueber den historischen Unterricht auf Gym- 
nasien. Jahresbericht des Gymnasiums zu Schleusingen, 1841. 

Vaixet de Viriviixe, Histoire de Pinstruction publique en Europe, et 
pnndpalement en France, depuis le Christianisme jusqu'd nos 
jours, Paris, 1849. 

Kay, Joseph, The social condition and education of the people in England 
and Europe, two volumes, London, 1850. 

Ratug, Kasi. Herm, “ Ueber die Wahl des historischen Stoffes fur 
den G3nnnasialunterricht,” Zu der offentlichen Prufung in dem 
Gymnasium Carolinum, Neu-Strelitz, 1850. 
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Munscher, Friedrich, “ Abhandlung ueber den Geschichts-Unter- 
richt auf Gymnasien,” Zu der SfenUichm Prufung der Schuler 
des KurfursUichen Gymnasiums zu Marburg, 1853. 

Thery, a. F., Histoire de Veducaiion en France depuis le V* siedejusqu’A 
nos jours, two volumes, Paris, 1861. 

CoMPAYRE, Gabriel, Histoire critique des doctrines de Viducation en 
France depuis le seisieme siecle, two volumes, Paris, 1885. 

Greard, Octave, £ducaiion et instruction, two volumes, Paris, 1889. 

Gallandt, JmJtrs, £in Beitrag sur Gesckichte des Gesckickts-Unierrichts 
im Zeitalier der deutschen Aufkldrung, Berlin, 1900. 

Otteun, a. K., Herbartiansk kistorieundervissning, Helangfors, 1908. 

Redi, Carl, Methodik des Gesckichtsunterrichts, Halle, 1911, pp. 176- 
216. 

SiLVY, A., Essai d’une bitliographie historique de Vensdgnement secon- 
daire et supirieur en France aoant la revolution, Paris, no date. 

2. GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY (continued) 

Wesley, EIdgar Bruce, Teaching the social studies, theory and practice. 
New York, 1937, xvii, 635 pp. 

In this able and very comprehensive treatise there is at the end 
of each chapter an annotated bibliography and in the appendix an 
outline of “tentative results of educational research in the social 
studies” with references to special contributions. The arrange¬ 
ment by chapters involves a good deal of repetition of titles but 
the advantage of giving opportunity for appraisal of different 
parts of books and articles. Confined to materials published in 
the F.ngiuh language and relating chiefly to the United States, 
but within those limits safe and comprehenave. 

Power, Eileen, A bibliography for school teachers of Mstory, London, 
1919, 51 pp. Second edition, 1921, 62 pp. 

Bye, Edgar C., A bibliography on the teaching of the social studies, 
Revised edition. New York, 1933,104 pp. 

Beales, A. C. F., Guide to the teaching of history in schools, London, 

1937, 128 pp. ^ 

Chiefly British publications, but includes a considerable number 
of books and articles published in the United States and a few 
references to woAs in German and French. In places rather 
uncritical compilation from other works. 
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^ history of school IKSTRUCnON IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Johnson, BfeNRV, An introducti<m to the history of the social sciences in 
schotds. New York, 1932, vi, 142 pp. 

After tradiig some hints from antiquity the author singles out 
individual contributions and then in three ch^ters 
q ^immarizp*; history in the integration of school studies, fitting 
the past to the present, and using the past to eiqplain the present. 
In manuscript the title was Introduction to the history of history 
leaching in schools, and this more correctly describes the work. 

TfcTON, Roixa M., The social sciences as school subjects. New York, 
1935, siii, 541 pp. Bibliographical footnotes. 

Historical accoimt of the conditions in the United States. 
Throws new light on the early teaching of history in America. 
C o n tains an exhaustive description of committee repiorts. Has 
many statistical tables. No such detailed account for any other 
country. 

Roobbach, Agnew Ogilvie, The development of the social studies in 
American secondary education b^ore 1861, Philadelphia, 1937, 
300 pp. Thesis (Ph.D.). 

A list of history, geography, civics, and political economy text¬ 
books used or published in thus country before 1861, pp. 246-281. 
Bibliography, pp. 282-296. 

SnESEKE, Alice Winifred, The first textbooks in American history and 
their compiler. New York, 1938, vi, 135 pp. The^ (Ph.D.). 

Osgood, Edith W., “The development of historical study in the 
secondary schools of the Unit^ States,” School Review, S^tem- 
ber, October, 1914, Volume XXII, 444-454; 511-526. 

Deals chiefly with New York State and Mafgsachu set t s in 
oovoing the early period. 

Russell, William F., The early teacJdng of history in the secondary 
schools of Xem York and Massachusetts, Philadel phia, 1915,35 pp. 
Thesis (Ph.D.). 

A i»oneer contribution and still important. 

Dawson, Edgar, “Beginnings in political education,” Historical Out¬ 
look, November, 1918, Volume EX, 439-441. 

Aimms, Herbert B., The study of history in American colleges and 
universities, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1887, 299 
pp. (United States Bureau of Education Circular of Information, 
Number 2,1887.) 

Indudes a brief treatment of history in elementary and seoond- 
aiy srfiools. 
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Rugg, EIakle U., “How the current courses in lustoiy, geognqjhy, gn«l 
civics came to be what they are,’* Twenty-second Yearbook, 
National Society for the Study of Education, Bloonungton, 
Illinois, 1923, Part H, 48-75. 

Throws li^t on the period after r86o. Summarizes proposals, 
1892—1921. 

Clark, Edith M., “The history curriculum ^oe 1850,” Historical 
Outlook, February, 1920, Volume XI, 58-68. 

Gift, Elicer B., The changit^ conception of teaching United States 
history. Aim Arbor, 1933, 4-127 pp. 

A sketch extending i^m the Revolutionary War to about 1930. 

McMurry, Dorothy, Herhartian contributions to history insirutMon in 
American elementary schoids. New York, 1934, 288 f. pp. 

T3rpewritten thesis (PhJ).), Teachers CoQ^, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. Bibliography, pp. 266-288. 

Historical Outlook, December, 1929, Volume XX. Seven articles: 
Dawson, Edgar, “Efforts toward reorganization,” pp. 372-375- 
Barnard, J. Lynn, “Development of the world history course,” 
PP- 395-396. 

Beard, Chart.f.s Austin, “The trend in social studies,” pp. 369- 
372. 

Branom, M. E., “Recent tendencies in the field of geography,” 
PP- 399-402. 

TTtt t., Howard C., “Twenty years of dvics,” pp. 375-380. 
Hotchkiss, Grace E., “TTie history of sociology in the high 
school,” pp. 402-404. 

Tryon, Roixa M., “Tliirteen years of problems of American 
democracy in the senior high school,” pp. 380-383. 

For the period covered these articles offer the best survey of 
conditions in the United Sta t es. 

Robins, Martha, An historical investigation of proposed and attempted 
combinations of geography and history in the schools of theVn^ 
States, New York, 1935. i 95 «- PP- Typewritten thesis (PhJ)^ 

at Teachers CoU^, Columbia Univeraty. Bibliography, pp. 176- 

* 95 - . . „ 

* Whitbeck, R. H., “'nrirty years erf go^graphy in the United States, 
Journal ofG^aphy, April, 1921, Volume XX, 121-128. 

BsHSHAii, Albert Perry," A quarter-4*ntuiy in geograply,” Jomwd 

of Geography, January, 1922, Volume XXI, 12-17. 
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Atmut Perky, and Dodge, Richard E., “ Nmeteenth- 
coitiuy textbooks of geography,” The Thirty-second Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, 1933, pp. 3-27. 

FosiER, Auce, “The evolution of geography as a high school sub¬ 
ject,” Education, Januar>% 1935, Volume LV, 286-292. 

A brief historical sket^ outlining conditions in Europe and in 
the United States. 

Shboopshire, Ouve Esxn., The teaching of history in English Schools, 
New York, 1936, 189 pp. Thesis (Ph.D.). 

Includes historical survey. 

WctHERS, H. L., The teaching of history and other papers, Manchester, 
1904, X, 267 pp. 

“History tt^hing in Engpland in the nineteenth century,” 
pp. 141-163. 

See also pp. 106-120 in Roberts, R. D., Editor, Education in 
the nineteenth century, Cambridge, England, 1901, xi, 274 pp. 

^Kssas, Foster, The beginnings of the teaching of modern subjects in 
England, London, 1909, Ivi, 555 pp. 

Cha^ater n deals with the beginning of history teaching. Con¬ 
tains a list of history books down to 1652. 

RifTHTCR, Albert, “Geschichtsunterricht in 17. Jahrhundert,” 
Padagogisches Magazin, Langensalza, 1893, Heft 35, pp. t-27. 

Rosenborg, Hermann, Methodik des GescMchtsunterrichts, Breslau, 
i 90 S» IS 5 PP- i 9 io» 15s PP- 

BBstorical sketch of history teaching in Germany. Such sketches 
were common in older German treatises. 

F^tEDDENTHAL, HERBERT, “Geschichtsuntenicht; ein kritischer For- 
schungsbericht uber die Literatur zu seiner Didakdk und 
Methodik widirend des letzten Jahrfuftes,” In Die Erziehungs- 
wissenschaftliche Porsckung, 1929, Heft 6, pp. 6-39. 

PiZABD, Alfred, Vhistoire dans VenseignemeHt primaire, Paris, 1891, 
xii, 222 pp. 

Mceard, M., “Le rdle de renseignement historique,” in L'enseignemeni 
PubUCf Paris, 1927, Volume 91, 371-388. Reaches back to 
1610. 

Moreao, Pierre, Vhistoire en Prance ou XIX* siecle; &at prisent des 
^aaaux et esqmsse (Tun plan d'itudes, Paris, 1935, 171 
pendke bibliogiaphique,” pp. 159-171. 
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4. THE CHANGING PROGRAM, 1915-1939 
A. IMPORTANT COtLECnONS OF MATERIAL 
General Educational Systems of Today 

Educational Yearbooks of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1936, 1937. 

These two volumes contain articles by s])ecialists on the edu¬ 
cational systems of all parts of the world. Each volume has an 
introduction by Isaac L. Kandel. A remarkable achievement. 
Much material on the sodal studies. 

Merriam, Ch-ARLES Edward, Editor, Studies in the making of citizens, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1929-1931, 8 Volumes. 
Jaszi, Oscar, The dissolution of the Habsburg monarchy, 1929. 

xxiv, 488 pp. Bibliography, pp. 461-480. 

Weber, Elizabeth Anne, The Duk-Duks, primitive and historic 
types of citizenship, 1929, xis, 142 pp. Bibliography, pp. 135-139. 
Harper, Samuel Northrop, Civic training in Soviet Bussia, 1929, 
xvii, 401 pp. 

Schneider, Herbert W., and Clough, Shepard B., Making Fascists, 

1929, XV, 211 pp. 

Gaus, John Merriman, Great Britain, a study of civic loyalty, 1929, 
xxi, 329 PP- 

Brooks, Robert Clarkson, Civic training in Switzerland, a study of 
democratic life, 1930, xxi, 436 pp. 

Pierce, Bessie Louise, Civic attitudes in American school textbooks, 

1930, xvi, 297 pp. Bibliography, pp. 257-282. 

Merriam, Charles Edward, The making of citizens, a comparative 
study of methods of cine training, 1931, xv, 371 pp. 

A great contribution of fundamental important. Professor 
Merriam’s volume, with remarkable insight, sums up the whole 
matter. See also his Civic education in the United States, Part VI, 
Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, New York, I934> 
196 pp. 

Hayes, Carlton J. H., France; a nation of patriots. New York, Colum¬ 
bia University Press, 1930J 4^7 PP- Biblic^raphy, pp. 343 “ 470 - 

A very comprehensive and highly illuminating volume. Might 
have emphasized more the scientific ideals of the history progr^ 
for boys’ lycees. Listed by Professor Merriam with his series 
The making of citizens. 

American Historical Association, Commission on the Soc^ Stupes 
in the Schools, Report of the commission on the social studies, 
Edited by August Charles Kiey. 
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Part I, A charter for the social sciences in the schools, drafted by 
Charles Austin Beard, New York, 1932, 120 pp. 

P2it n, Johnson, Henr>', An introduction to the history of the social 
sciences in schools. New York, 1932, 142 pp. Bibliographical 
footnotes. 

Part m. Pierce, Bessie Louise, Citizens’ organizations and the civic 
training of youth. New York, 1933, 428 pp. Bibliography, pp. 
353-408. 

Part IV, Kelley, Truman L., and Krey, .August Charles, Tests 
and measurements in the social sciences. New York, 1934, 635 pp. 
Bibliography, pp. 610-633. 

Part V, Bowman, Isaiah, Geography in relation to the social sciences, 
pp. 1—227. 

Clark, Rose B., Geography in the schools of Europe, pp. 229-366, 
New York, 1934, 382 pp. 

Part VI, Merriam, Charles Edward, Civic education in the United 
States, New York, i934> 19b pp. Selected bibliography, pp. 
187 - 193 - 

Part Vn, Beard, Charles Austin, The nature of the social sciences 
in relation to objectives of instruction. New York, 1934, 236 pp. 

Part Vm, Newlon, Jesse H., Educational administration as social 
policy. New York, 1934, 301 pp. Bibliography, pp. 271-290. 

Part DC, Counts, George S., and others. The social foundations oj 
education. New York, 1934, 579 PP- 

Part X, Curti, Merle, The social ideas of American educators. 
New York, 1935, 613 pp. Bibliographic^ notes, pp. 593-600. 

Part XI, Trj'on, Rolla M., The social sciences as school subjects. 
New York, 1935, 541 pp. Bibliographical footnotes. 

Part Xn, Beale, Howard K., Are American teachers free? An 
analysis of restraints upon the freedom of teaching in American 
schools. New York, 1936, 855 pp. Bibliography, pp. 793-800. 

Part Xlll, Marshall, Leon C., and Goetz, Ra^el Marshall, Cur¬ 
riculum-making in the social studies; a social process approach. 
New York, 1936, 252 pp. 

Part XTV, Bagley, William C., and .Alexander, Thomas, The 
teacher of the social studies, with an appendix by Edward Payson 
Smith, New York, 1937, 328 pp. Annotated bibliography, pp. 
291-318. 

Plait XV, Horn, Ernest, Methods of instruction in the social studies. 
New York, 1937, 523 pp. Bibliographical footnotes. 

Conclusions and recommendations of the commission. New York, 
1934, 168 pp. 

The greatest contribution ever made to the teaching of the 

social studies in schools. The best critical s ummar y is in Wesley’s 
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Teaching the Social Studies, pp. 106-127. See also Wedey’s Guide 
to the commisdon report in The Social Studies, November, 1936, 
Volume XXVn, 435-450. 

International Committee of Historical Sciences, Uenseignement de 
Vhistoire dans les ecoles primaires. Rapports nationaux precedes 
d'un rapport general, Enquite de la Commission pour Venseignement 
de Vhistoire, Paris, t93i, pp. 319-522. Bulletin, Number 13, 
October, 1931, Volume in. Part HI. 

International Committee of Historical Sciences, Uenseignement de 
Vhistoire dans les ecoles primaires. Rapports nationaux, Enquete de 
la Commission pour Venseignement de Vhistoire (suite et fin). Paris, 
1932, pp. 563-757, BuUetin Number 17, November, 1932, Volume 
IV, Part IV. 

International Committee of Historical Sciences, Venseignement de 
Vhistoire dans les Scales secondaires. Rapports nationaux prScidSs 
d'un rapport genSral, Enquite de la Commission pour Venseignement 
de Vhistoire, Paris, 1934, pp. 117-226, Bulletin Number 23, June, 
1934, Volume VI, Part H. 

The above reports were distributed in the United States through 
Faxon and Company, 83 Francis Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
at $1.00 for three numbers or 40 cents each. 

Selected portions of the above reports were translated by Drs. 
Joseph R. Strayer and Ruth McMurry and published in install¬ 
ments under the title, “History- teaching in other lands,” in the 
Historical Outlook as follows: 

I. “History in other lands,” Annotated translation 

by Drs. Joseph R. Strayer and Ruth McMurry with a preface 
by August Charles Krey, Historic^ Outlook, November, 1930, 
Volume XXI, 316-317 and 317-319- 

This installment included the introduction to the summary 
report on elementary schools. 

n. “ Aims and content of history teaching in elementary schools,” 
Historical Outlook, December, 1930, Volume XXI, 366-369, 
and January, 1931, Volume XXH, 17—20, and February, i 93 ^> 

Volume XXH, 65-^. _ . , , t 

TIT . “Methods and procedures of teaching,” Historical Outlook, 

March, 1931, Volume XXH, 108-110. 

TV. “The filing of history in the schools of the Umon of 
Socialistic Soviet Republics (Rusda),” Historical Outlook, 
March, 1931, Volume XXH, 111-113-^ „ 

V. “ French elementary schools,” Historical Outlook, April, i 93 ^> 
Volume XXn, 159-166. (Pp. 164-166, however, are concerned 
with French secondary schools.) 
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Yl-Vn. “German schools,” Historical Ouilook, May, 1931, 
Volume XXn, 214-217, and “Austrian schools,” 217-221. 
yiTT. “English elementary schools,” Historical Outlook, October, 

1931, Volume XXII, 265-274. 

jX. “Teaching history in the elementary schools of Hungary,” 
Historical Outlook, December, 1931, Volume XXII, 397-401. 

X. “Hie teaching of history in the elementarj' sdiools of 
Rumania,” Historical Outlook, Januar>', 1932, Volume XXIII, 
2&-30. 

XI. “Teaching history in the secondary schoob of Sweden,” 
Historical Outlook, February, 1932, Volume XXIII, 83-85. 

YTT. “The teaching of hbtory in Swedish elementary schoob 
and continuation schoob,” Historical Outlook, March, 1932, 
Volume XXLU, 123-125. 

YTTT- “Teaching of hbtory in the schoob of Poland,” Historical 
Outlook, April, 1932, Volume XXIII, 172-177- 
XTV. “TTie teaching of hbtory in the secondary schoob of 
Poland,” Historical Outlook, May, 1932, Volume XXIII, 235- 
238. 

XV. “The t«»arhing of hbtory in the Italian elementary schoob,” 
Historical Outlook, October, 1932, Volume XXHI, 302-307. 
XVL “Hbtory instruction in the elementary schoob and teacher 
training institutes of Norway,” Historical Outlook, December, 

1932, Volume XXin, 412-420. 

Yearbooks of the National Council for the Social Studies, 1931-1939. 
Ably edited and always timely. Should be Ibted as indispensable 
by all teachers within the field. Ten special Bulletins, 1927-1928, 
sponsored by the Council, measure up to the level of the Yearbooks. 
Social Education, Ibted below, b the journal of the Council. 

B. THE UNITED STATES 

There b a good general bibliography in The fusion of social studies in 
junior high schools; a critic^ analysis, by Howard E. Wilson, 
]^uvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1933, 211 
pp., pp. 191-206. 

The History Teachers Magazine. Philadelphia. Founded in 1909 by 
A. E. McKinley. Became The Historical Outlook in 1918, and The 
Social Studies in 1934. Monthly. 

A mirror of what has been thought and done in the field of social 
sdenoe teaching since 1909. 

Social BducaUon. New York. Founded in January, 1937. Monthly. 
Joamal of the National Council for the Social Studies. 

The initial number reached an almost impossible standard of 
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excellence which b still being maintained. Editorial comment by 
Erling M. Himt b an important feature. 

Journal of Geography. Chicago. Founded in 1902. Monthly. 

Primarily a school journal, teaching methods in geography, 
maps, book notices. Of value in elementary courses. 

Bagley, William C., “The determination of TniniTmim in 

elementary geography and historj,” National Society for the 
Study of Education, Fourteenth Yearbook, Chicago, 1915, Part I, 
131-146. 

The social studies in secondary education; a six year program . . . 
Report of the Committee on Social Studies of the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education of the National Education 
Association. Compiled by Arthur William Dunn, Secretary to the 
Committee, Washington, 1916, 63 pp. (Bulletin, 1916, Number 
28 of the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education.) 

For appraisal, see above, pp. 63-66. 

National Board for Hbtorical Service, Opportunities for history teachers; 
the lessons of the great war in the classroom, Washington, 1917, 22 
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The prices quoted are 2q)proximately as listed in Europe and 
subject to change. 

]K)DELS 

Roman house, Hensell. $12. Or, Roman house, Bliimner and Rausch. 
$15. Larger and more elaborate than the Hensell model. 

Hensell lay figure for di^laying Greek and Roman costumes. About 
4 ft. h^L $18. Costumes, complete, $28. Articles can be pur¬ 
chased separately. Roman $6.75. Or, Bliimner and Rausch 
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Models of Greek and Roman coins, 56 pieces. $18. K. F. Koehler. 
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article also sold separately. 
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Group in. Linen manufacturing, 15 pieces. $37.50. 
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mSTORIC.tL .\LBUM5 
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Fougeres, G., La vie privee et publique des Grecs et des Romains 
Hachette, Paris. Bound, $2.40. 

L.\\isse et P.ARMENTiER, Album historique, Colin, Paris. 4 Volumej 
Bound, Si 6. 


IV. The Measurement of Results 

Kanuel, Is.\ac L., Examinations and their substitutes in the Unite 
States, Carnegie Foundation for the Adv^cement of Teaduni 
Bulletin Number 28, 1936, xii, 183 pp. 


» Can be obtained from N>'strom Company, Chicago. 

* Can be obtained with English tides from Denoyer-Geppert Company, Chicag 
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tion, traces history of examinations in the United States and 
gives detailed account of present conditions. Appendix describes 
the international examinations inquiry. A model of scholarship 
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CHAPTER I 
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The problem of historical knowledge; An answer to relativism. New 


York, 1938, X, 340 pp., pp. 247 253. ... I. 

Erslev, Kristian Sofus August, Historisk tekrnk; ^ 
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Udgave, K0benhavn, 1926, iv, 100 pp. 
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THE HISTORY OF HISTORY 
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1911, xz, 626 pp. 
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modeme, Traduit par £mile Jeanmaire, Paris, 1914, vii, 785 pp. 

(k)OCH, George P., History and historians in the nineteenth century, 
New York, 1913,600 pp. 

See by the same author: “The growth of historical sdence,” 
Cambridge Modem History, Volume XII, New York, 1910, 
pp. 816-850. 
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